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□ □ □ FOREWORD  □ 


^/ISTOR  Y has  been  defined  as  '‘A  prose  narrative  of  past  events,  having  for  its  subject  matter 
IrV  collective  human  life  as  true  as  human  testimony  will  allow/' 

j^iography,  which  plays  such  a prominent  part  through  the  following  pages,  inspires  the  adoption 
of  the  quotation  because  of  its  virtual  truth.  Leslie  Stephan  has  said:  “History  depends  upon  biography  for 
its  material;  it  selects  that  part  of  every  man's  life  which  belongs  to  the  public.  " With  this  in  view,  we  have 
compiled  this  volume,  and  we  dedicate  it  to  the  Northside  Business  Club  and  citizens  of  Cumminsville  as  a 
record  of  historical  deeds  in  this  community  from  its  earliest  days  to  the  present  time. 

If  errors  should  appear,  we  mak.e  apology  by  saying  we  have  labkyred  sincerely  to  gather  reliable 
material  and  endeavored  honestly  to  render  a true  account  of  available  records. 

‘^he  Committee. 
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Jini/ravintjx  in  t/u’!<  iSouvenir  by 
The  Cincinnati  Process  Enyravini/  Co. 

Printed  and  compiled  by 
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HISTORY  OF  CUMMINSVILLE 


EARLY  HISTORY 

By  August  Heyn 


Indians. — When  the  pioneers  came  to  this  valley  they  found  the 
forest  home  of  Indians  bearing  the  tribal  name  of  Miamis,  signifying 
mother.  Their  territory  extended  from  the  Scioto  to  the  Wabash,  and 
from  the  Ohio  to  Lake  Michigan.  There  were  different  tribes  of  the 
Miamis,  but  the  Twightwees  and  the  Pickawillanies  were  the  two  whose 
settlements  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Cumminsville.  The  most  famous 
chief  of  the  Miamis  was  Little  Turtle  (Me-che-cun-na-qua) . He  had 
been  educated  in  a Jesuit  School  in  Canada,  and  was  remarkable  for 


From  Elson's  History  of  From  Elson's  History  of 

the  TI.  S.  niTTI.E  TOKTUE  the  U.  S. 


his  mental  vigor  and  great  common  sense,  as  well  as  for  his  hrSvery 
and  skill  as  a military  leader.  lie  commanded  the  Indians  at  the  time 
of  the  expeditions  of  Generals  Harrison  and  St.  Clair  in  1790  and  1791, 
and  was  also  present  at  the  fight  at  Fallen  Timbers  at  the  time  of 
the  Wayne  expedition  in  1794,  but  was  not  in  command.  He  is  su]i- 
posed  to  have  told  the  Indians  not  to  go  into  action  at  this  time,  but 
to  acce})t  the  i)roposition  for  peace.  “We  have  beaten  the  enemy 
twice;  we  cannot  expect  always  to  do  this.  Tin*  Americans  are  led  by 


a man  who  never  sleeps.  1 advise  peace.  " Little  Turtle  died  at  Ft. 
Wayne,  Indiana,  July  14,  1812. 

The  Old  Wayne  Road. — In  1792  a road  was  projected  from  Cin- 
cinnati up  Mill  Creek  by  Ludlow's  Station,  thence  to  White's  Station 
at  the  third  crossing  of  the  Mill  Creek,  and  on  to  Cunningham's,  and 
thence  to  Runyan's  improvement.  But  back  of  this  is  the  fact  that 
this  old  Wayne  Road  was  at  first  an  Indian  trail.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a tribal  trait  of  the  Miamis  to  pass  down  the  valley  over  this 
beaten  path  to  the  Ohio,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Licking,  thence 
crossing  into  Kentucky.  After  committing  their  depredations  they 
would  recross  this  war  path  with  their  {)risoners  and  plunder. 

We  will  not  indulge  the  imagination  in  dwelling  upon  the  .scenes 
of  sutt'eihng  that  may  have  been  enacted  along  this  now  crowded  thor- 
oughfare. Over  it  passed  a portion  of  the  army  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Clark  in  1780,  also  the  left  wing  of  General  Harmar's  army  in 
1790,  a.  portion  of  General  St.  Clair's  in  1791.  and  that  of  General 
Wayne  in  1793. 

Over  it  passed  the  dead  and  mutilated  body  of  Colonel  Robert 
Elliott  when  borne  moui'iifully  back  to  Fort  M asiiington. 

We  feel  that  all  this  privation  and  suffering  and  fleath  were  in 
some  measure  a needful  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  our  forefathers  in 
order  that  the  blessings  of  Christian  civilization  might  be  setnired  in 
themselves  and  their  children. 

First  an  Indian  trail,  nai'row  ami  trough-shaiH'd  and  tortuous; 
then  a military  road,  over  which  tin*  primitive  government  transported 
ti  oo]>s  and  stores  in  its  long  and  bloody  stniggb'  to  claim  this  garden 
from  savage  domiinon — a rough,  rmh*  road  along  whic-h  the  iron  six- 
pounder  dmuidered,  and  over  which — 

“In  their  laigged  regimentals 
Marched  the  Old  Continentals." 

Then  it  broadened  into  a great  highway  along  which  today  pours  a 
continuous  tide  of  humanity,  but  resounding  no  more  to  the  tramji  of 
mustering  S(iuadrons  or  tin'  rumble  and  the  grnmble  of  artillery. 
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Mill  Creek  Valley. — Mill  Ci-eek  Valley  comprises  the  following 
political  divisions : That  part  of  Cincinnati  township  lying  immediately 
on  each  side  of  Mill  Creek  at  its  entrance  into  the  Ohio  River,  IMill  Creek 
Township,  Spi-ingfield  Township,  and  the  western  part  of  Sycamore 
Township,  it  extends  fi'om  the  Ohio  River  to  the  Great  Miami  River 
bed  at  Hamilton.  In  Jndge  Burnet's  note  on  the  Northwest  Territory 
we  read  that:  “Tliose  who  are  ac(iuainted  with  iMill  Creek  Valley  know 
that  it  is  connected  witli  the  Great  iMiami  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ham- 
ilton, and  that  thei'e  is  now  a large  pond  near  that  jilace,  about  twenty 
miles  from  Cincinnati,  from  which,  in  wet  seasons,  the  water  passes 
throiigli  Pleasant  Run  into  the  Miami  below  Hamilton,  and  by  Mill 
Creek  into  the  Oliio  at  Cincinnati.'' 

Geology  of  This  Community. — ^Geologists  claim  that  nothing  but 
drift  terraces  that  make  the  walls  of  the  present  course  of  the  Big 
Miami  shut  out  that  stream  from  entering  the  Ohio  River  where  the 
Mill  Creek  now  eiitei's  it,  and  a.ssei't  that  there  is  the  best  reason  for 
believing  that  tlie  Great  iMiami  at  one  time  did  pursue  this  valley,  or 
ancient  river  bed,  to  the  Ohio,  and  furthermore  speak  of  it  now  as  a 
deep  and  wide  valley  traversed  by  an  insignificant  stream,  wholly  in- 
adequate to  account  for  the  emsion  of  which  it  has  availed  itself. 


-■MII.L  t'KKEK  I’lioto  by  II.  W.  Felter,  M.  1 
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There  was  a time,  it  is  asserted,  when  there  was  no  valley  here, 
or  rather  no  hills  in  Hamilton  County.  They  are  merely  the  isolated 
remnants  of  the  old  plateau  which  so  long  and  so  far  have  resisted  the 
slow  process  of  denudation.  This  valley  is  the  result  of  that  erosion. 

Prof.  Florien  Giomiue,  passing  through  Mill  Creek  Valley,  noticed 
the  remarkable  geological  formation  exposed  by  the  cut  made  by  the 
railroad  just  aliove  the  Maplewood  depot  in  the  southern  part  of  Wyo- 
ming. He  wrote  a learned  paper  accounting  for  it  on  geological  prin- 
ciples. He  asserts  that  at  one  time  this  valley  did  not  exist,  that  the 
country  from  the  Little  to  the  Big  Miami  was  a dead  level.  This  was 
when  the  earth  was  young,  approaching  maturity  through  the  glacial 
period.  He  theoiuzes  that  an  immense  mountain  of  ice  and  snow  found 
its  way  from  far  northern  regions  to  the  southward  until  its  southern 
base  reached  to  the  Ohio  River  and  perhaps  beyond,  and  extended  back 
as  far  as  Glendale.  This  enormous  weight  ploughed  out  this  valley, 
leaving  the  hills  standing  because  of  their  being  filled  with  stone,  which 
resisted  action  while  the  soft  intermediate  earth  yielded. 

Under  the  action  of  the  sun  through  the  still  lapse  of  ages  this 
ice  mountain  finally  melfed,  and  the  water  running  to  the  sea  left  a 
residuum  of  gravel  and  sand  and  soil. 

From  this  sprang  the  forests  and  vegetation  which  shadowed  the 
valley  and  enriched  it  with  its  deciduous  leaves ; then  came  the  green 
pastures  beside  the  still  waters,  and  abounding  game — in  its  pristine 
l)eauty,  the  whilom  habitation  of  prehistoric  man,  who  east  up  the  mute, 
mysterious  mound,  buried  his  dead,  and  departed  forever ; then  the 
happy  hunting  ground  of  the  Indian,  who  loved  it  as  his  wildwood 
home,  and  in  defense  of  which  many  and  many  a warrior  has  died  be- 
fore the  white  man  forced  his  way  aci‘o.ss  its  verdant  threshold. 

Ye  say  they  all  have  passed  away. 

That  noble  race  and  brave ; 

That  their  light  canoes  have  vanished 
From  off  the  crested  wave ; 

That  'mid  the  forests  where  they  roamed 
There  rings  no  hunter  shout ; 

But  their  names  are  on  your  waters. 

You  may  not  wash  it  out. 

Then  came  the  pioneers  and  transformed  it  into  farm  lands.  To- 
day it  is  an  amphitheatre,  where  may  be  heard  and  seen  the  hum 
and  crowd  and  shock  of  men  in  great  civic  tournament,  which  will 
be  continued  with  increasing  attractions — 

Tomorrow  and  tomorrow  and  tomorrow' 

To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time. 

Millcreek  or  Maketewah  is  an  ancient  w'ater  course.  The 
east  branch  brings  us  water  from  Butler  County ; the  west  in  the 


broken  uplands  of  Colerain  Township.  These  two  branches  become 
■united  in  one  stream  at  Hartwell,  and  then  journey  together  to  the 

Ohio  River. 

Maketewah  is  supposed  to  be  the  Indian  name  for  Millcreek. 
Wm.  D.  Gallagher,  the  pioneer  of  Western  poets,  has  immortalized  this 
little  stream  in  the  following  beautiful  poem : 

THE  SPOTTED  FAWN. 

On  Maketewah ’s  flow'ery  marge 
The  red  chief’s  wigwam  stood. 

When  first  the  white  man’s  rifle  rang 
Loud  through  the  echoing  wood ; 

The  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife 
Together  lay  at  rest — 

For  peace  was  in  the  forest  shades. 

And  in  the  red  man’s  breast. 

Oh,  the  Spotted  Fawn ! 

Oh,  the  Spotted  Fawn ! 

The  light  and  the  life  of  the  forest  shades 
With  the  red  chief’s  child  is  gone. 

By  klaketewah ’s  flo'wery  marge 
The  Spotted  Fawn  had  birth. 

And  grew  as  fair  an  Indian  girl 
As  ever  blessed  the  earth ; 

She  was  the  red  chief’s  only  child, 

And  sought  by  many  a brave. 

But  to  the  gallant  young  White  Cloud 
Her  plighted  troth  she  gave. 

Oh,  the  Spotted  Fawn,  etc. 

From  Makete-wah’s  flowery  marge 
Her  bridal  song  arose ; 

None  dreaming,  on  that  festal  night, 

Of  near  encircling  foes ; 

But  through  the  forests,  stealthily. 

The  wliite  men  came  in  wrath. 

And  fiery  deaths  l)efore  them  sped. 

And  blood  was  in  their  path. 

Oh,  the  Spotted-  Fawn,  etc. 

On  Maketewah ’.s  flowery  marge 
Next  morn  no  strife  was  seen  ; 

But  a Wfiil  weiit  up  where  the  young  Fawn’s  blood 
And  White  (’loud’s  dyed  the  green. 
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And  burial  in  their  own  rude  way 
The  Indians  gave  them  tliere. 

While  a low  and  sweet-toned  re(|uiem 
The  brooks  sang,  and  the  air. 

Oh.  the  Spotted  Fawn  ! 

Oil.  the  Spotted  Fawn  ! 

The  light  and  life  of  the  forest  shades 
Witli  the  red  cliief's  child  is  gone. 

The  Spotted  Frog.— A jiarody  on  the  ••  Spotted  Fawn"  soon  ap- 
peared, wliich  created  a sensation  and  Iteeaine  the  rage  for  a wliilo. 
The  anthorshi])  remained  a long  time  a mystery.  But  now  it  is 
widely  known  that  Lewis  J.  Cist.  Esq.,  a literary  jiioneer  of  the  AVest. 
is  its  gifted  and  distinguished  autlior.  We  liere  insert  it: 

THE  SPOTTED  FKOG. 

On  the  muddy  Alill  Crt'ek’s  inai'shy  marge. 

When  summer's  lieat  was  felt. 

Full  many  a liurly  hnllfi'og  large 
And  tender  tadpoli'  dwelt. 
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And  there  at  noondays  might  be  seen, 

Tpon  a rotted  log. 

The  Indlfrog’s  brown  and  tadpole's  green, 

And  there  the  si>otted  frog. 

Oh,  the  spotted  frog ! 

Oh,  the  spotted  frog! 

The  light  and  life  of  Mill  Creek's  mud, 

Was  tlie  lovely  spotted  frog! 

By  stagnant  Mill  Creek's  muddy  marge 
The  spotted  frog  had  birth. 

And  grew  as  fair  and  fat  a frog 
As  ever  ho])ped  on  earth. 

8he  was  the  frog  chief's  only  child. 

And  sought  by  many  a frog; 

But  only  upon  one  she  smiled. 

From  that  old  rotted  log. 

Oh,  the  Spotted  Frog,  etc. 

From  muddy  Mill  Creek's  stagnant  marge 
Her  bridal  .song  arose; 

None  dreaming,  as  they  hopped  about. 

Of  near  encircling  foes; 

But  cruel  boys,  in  search  of  sport. 

To  Mill  Creek  came  that  day. 

And  at  the  frogs,  with  sticks  and  stones, 

Began  to  blaze  away ! 

Oti,  the  Spotted  Frog,  etc. 

On  marshy  IMill  Creek's  muddy  marge, 

Next  morn  no  frogs  were  seen ; 

But  a mortal  pile  of  sticks  and  stones 
Told  where  the  fray  had  been ; 

And  time  rolled  on,  and  other  fi'Ogs 
Assembled  'round  that  log, 

But  never  Mill  Creek's  marshes  saw 
Again  that  spotted  frog. 

Oh,  the  spotted  frog ! 

Oh,  the  spotted  frog! 

The  light  and  life  of  Mill  Creek's  mud. 

Was  the  lovely  spotted  frog. 

A Pioneer’s  Poem. — The  following  affectionate  apostrophe  to 
Mill  Creek  was  written  by  one  born  upon  its  banks  about  one  hundred 
years  ago.  Only  communion  with  its  waters  in  its  earlier  days  could 
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have  inspired  such  a pretty  pastoral  poem,  a rural  picture  and  story — 
the  sentiment  of  which  is  both  beautiful  and  ennobling.  It  is  inserted 
here  at  this  time  that  the  present  generation  may  have  some  idea  that 
the  dirty  fetid  stream  of  today  is  the  martyr  of  the  onward  progress 
of  civilization,  and  that  it  is  to  blame  for  its  condition. 

TO  MILL  CREEK. 

Thou  rude  little  stream,  so  modest  in  mien, 

And  flowing  so  quietly  by. 

No  white-pebbled  floor  or  rock-mantled  shore, 

No  cliffs  mounting  rugged  and  high. 

No  dark  lurid  dells,  or  deep  hidden  cells. 

My  reverence  or  awe  to  inspire ; 

No  pomp  or.di.splay  in  coursing  thy  way. 

Nor  aught  for  the  world  to  admire. 

Yet  dearer  to  me  than  Niagara, 

Or  all  the  bright  rivers  of  earth ; 

For  a spot  I descry  thy  waters  nearby. 

Marked  out  as  the  place  of  my  birth. 

Oh,  the  scenes  lying  near,  to  memory  how^  dear ; 

And  incidents  blended  with  thee ! 

The  brooks  and  the  rills,  the  valleys  and  hills, 

Have  each  a charmed  legend  for  me. 

'Twas  there  in  the  glades  and  deep  forest  shades 
My  happiest  moments  were  spent. 

Unburdened  with  care  and  free  as  the  air, 

A I'ustie  young  monarch  1 went. 

There  I plucked  the  black  haw  and  the  yellow  paw-paw, 
The  mulberry,  purple  and  red ; 

The  .juicy  wild  plum  and  blue  grapes  that  hung 
In  clusters  just  over  my  head. 

When  the  summer  had  come  in  verdure  and  bloom, 

With  other  young  truants  I ran 

Along  the  green  banks  with  merry  wild  pranks, 

And  oft  in  thy  waters  we  swam. 

We  climbed  for  the  nest  of  the  robin  redbreast. 

Threw  stones  at  the  blackbird  and  wren. 

We  drove  the  young  thrush  from  her  nest  in  the  bush, 
The  chipmunk  we  chased  to  her  den. 


Unheeding  the  sign,  with  hook  and  the  line, 

We  angled  thy  waters  for  bass; 

Yet  ever  content  if  homeward  we  went 
With  shiners  enough  for  a mess. 

At  night’s  darkest  hue,  the  coon  to  pursue, 

The  hounds  from  the  kennel  we  take ; 

And  away  we  all  go  with  a wild  ‘ ‘ Tally-ho  ! ’ ’ 
Through  tanglewood,  marshes  and  brake. 

A bleak  tempest-blast  brings  winter  at  last, 

And  robes  the  earth  over  in  snow ; 

The  rabbit  we  trail — we’re  trapping  the  quail, 

Or  down  the  hill  coasting  we  go. 

Again,  at  a time  in  my  youthful  prime, 

With  a witching  young  friend  I strayed ; 

While  roaming  thy  shores  to  pluck  the  wild  flow’rs, 
Our  secrets  to  each  we  betrayed. 

’Twas  there  in  the  shade  that  the  sycamore  made, 
The  red  bird  sang  sweetly  above. 

Through  mystical  charms  that  beauty  adorns. 

My  heart  beat  responsive  to  love. 

Where  the  wild  lilies  grew  and  violets  blue. 

And  buttercups  gaily  arrayed, 

’Mid  the  fragrant  perfume  of  the  may-ap])le  bloom. 
Our  vows  to  each  other  we  made. 

But,  oh!  fleeting  Time,  with  ruthless  design. 

Plad  wrought  many  changes  since  then. 

His  magical  wand  had  swept  the  woodland 
And  furrowed  the  faces  of  men. 

Beneath  the  green  sward  in  the  old  church  yard 
Are  silently  lying  at  rest 

The  dearest  of  friends,  whose  i>ale  s])ectral  hands. 
Wave  back  through  the  shadowy  mist. 

All  pa.ssing  away,  my  locks  they  are  gray. 

And  life  is  now  ebbing  with  me ; 

Yet  remend)er,  dear  stream,  in  the  land  of  my  dream. 
I’ll  be  singing  bright  peans  to  thee. 

— Toh)}  G.  Olden. 


Cumminsville  is  one  of  the  oldest  and,  outside  of  Columbia,  the  most 
historic  suburb  of  Cincinnati.  Figuring  in  its  early  history — in  fact, 
the  early  history  of  Cincinnati — was  one  who,  though  well  known  to 
the  pioneers  of  the  Miami  Valley,  has  not  the  place  in  the  minds  of 
the  young  that  he  deserves,  in  consideration  of  the  prominent  part  he 
took  in  laying  the  foundations  of  Cincinnati  and  the  adjacent  cities 
of  Hamilton  and  Dayton,  and  of  his  sterling  public  and  private  vir- 
tues. This  was  Colonel  Israel  Ludlow,  one  of  the  three  proprietors 
of  the  city,  the  man  who,  in  the  fall  of  1789.  commenced  the  survey 
of  the  town  of  Cincinnati.  He  was  originally  from  Xew  Jersey,  as 
were  so  many  of  the  first  settlers,  and  was  born  at  Little  Head  Farm 
near  Morristown  in  1765.  About  twenty  years  later  he  came  to  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio  to  act  as  a surveyor,  and  was  appointed  by  the 
United  States  Geographer  to  survey  the  IMiami  Purchase,  and  also  the 
purchases.  He  accomplished  this  task  by  the  spidng  of  1792,  which, 
as  Anally  recorded,  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  authoritative  for 
the  lots  of  the  early  settlei’s. 


TIIK  1,1  lU.OW  MANSION  IMiolo  by  r.iiHkniiUi. 

Israel  Ludlow. — When  Israel  Ludlow  succi'eded  dohn  Filson.  who 
was  also  one  of  the  original  j>i‘0]irietors  of  Cincinnati,  he  ('leeted  to 
take  as  his  portion,  instead  of  city  lots,  a farm  of  125  acres  on  the 
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site  of  where  Cuinmiiisville  now  stands.  On  i\larch  d,  1790,  Israel 
Ludlow,  with  dames  Miller,  dose])!!  and  Enoch  IMclIendry,  Daniel  Bates, 
Elijah  Hardesty,  Frederick  Patchel,  dohn  Nobel  Cummins,  Jonathan 
Pierson,  Enos  Terrace  and  Thomas  Goudy,  formed  the  fii'st  settlement 
in  the  west  half  of  Section  23  in  the  thii-d  township  of  the  second  frac- 
tional I'ange. 

The  settlei's  ei’eeted  a block  house  at  the  j/oint  where  Kno’wlton 
Sti'eet  noAV  crosses  the  C.  II.  ck  D.  R.  R.  This  was  the  nearest  seciu-e 
military  post  noi'th  of  Foid  Washington  in  Cincinnati.  This  was  on 
the  bottom  land  of  the  IMill  Creek  Valley,  and  the  level  gi'ound  that 
stretched  to  the  west  and  south  was  the  very  ground  where  General 
St.  Clair  orgaidzed  his  army  and  encamped  after  his  defeat.  Here, 
too.  Mad  Anthony  Wayne  came  and  encamped  after  his  remarkable 
success  as  an  Indian  tighter. 

Alter  ])eace  was  established  in  1795,  Israel  LudloAv  built  a house 
of  hewed  logs  on  the  l)ank  of  the  IMill  Creek.  It  stood  in  the  middle 
of  a magnificent  forest,  many  of  the  trees  l)eing  almost  perfect  speci- 
mens of  the  willow,  which  at  that  time  grew  in  the  greatest  profusion 
on  this  classic  little  stream.  Of  coui'se.  you  must  remember  that  the 
Mill  Creek  of  that  day  w'as  not  the  turgid,  ill-smelling  stream  that  now 
attracts  our  attention  only  by  reason  of  its  odor  or.  rather,  smells. 
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It  was  a lieautiful  little  stream,  tilled  with  bass  and  salmon,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  catfish  and  sunfish  that  were  to  be  had  for  the  mere 
asking.  So  charming  was  this  stream  in  its  early  days  that  it  fur- 
nished the  theme  for  two  or  three  poems  that  had  a national  fame. 

Par  and  near,  the  Ludlow  home  was  known  for  the  unbounded 
hospitality  of  the  General  and  Mrs.  Ludlow.  Among  those  of  national 
fame  who  at  one  time  or  other  found  shelter  and  welcome  beneath  its 
roof  may  l)e  mentioned  John  Cleves  Symmes,  General  St.  Clair,  Mad 
Anthony  Wayne,  who  was  not  mad  ; the  first  President  Harrison,  Lewis 
Cass.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  and  some  of  the  famous  Indians  who  were  at 
peace.  Israel  Ludlow,  as  a proprietor,  laid  out  the  town  of  Hamilton 
in  1794.  and  in  1795,  together  with  Governor  St.Clair,  a ]\Ir.  Dayton 
and  Will.  Mcl\Iillan,  he  planned  the  town  of  Dayton.  In  1796  he 
married  Charlotte  Cliambers,  of  Chambersliurg,  Pa.,  when  he  built 
the  home  already  mentioned.  He  died  in  1804,  after  a brief  illness, 
and  was  buried  with  Masonic  honors  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
Graveyai-d  on  Fourth  Street,  near  Main  Street,  in  Cincinnati.  His 
wife  and  young  children  then  moved  to  Cincinnati,  where  she  lived 
for  six  years,  until  her  marriage  with  Rev.  David  Riske.  She  then 
returned  to  the  Cumniinsville  home,  where  she  lived  until  1820.  In 


view  of  the  active  part  Israel  Jjiidlow  took  iu  the  settlement  of  this 
locality,  it  seems  strange  that  the  name  was  not  so  associated  with 
the  place  that  it  might  perpetually  remind  its  population  of  the  one 
who,  amid  this  wilderness,  had  first  built  a home  and  given  civili- 
zation a foothold. 

Mrs.  Israel  Ludlow  was  a woman  of  fine  educafion  and  many 
accomplishments,  and  so  popular  among  the  Indians  as  to  receive  from 
them  the  name  of  “Athapasca” — the  good  woman.  Her  letters  are 
among  the  best  descriptions  we  have  of  the  life  and  conditions  ■ of 
that  time.  Her  second  husband  died  in  1818,  after  which  she  lived  in 
Cincinnati  for  a time,  and  afterwards  among  relatives  in  Franklin, 
where  she  died  in  1821. 

First  Astronomical  Observatory  in  the  United  States  built  in 
Cummins ville. — During  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Ludlow  in  Cincinnati, 
the  farm  was  rented  to  General  Jared  Mansfield,  Surveyor-General  of 
the  United  States,  who  was  then  engaged  in  making  a survey  of  the 
Northwest  Tei-ritory.  It  is  to  General  Mansfield  that  Cumminsville 
owes  the  distinction  of  having  possessed  the  first  astronomical  ol)ser- 
vatory  in  the  United  States. 

In  1802  President  Jefferson  became  much  annoyed  by  the  fact 
that  the  survey  of  the  Northwest  Territory  was  being  carried  on  upon 
incorrect  premises — the  accuracy  of  the  survey,  of  course,  uj)on  the 
establishment  of  meridian  lines  with  base  lines  as  right  angles.  The 
then  Surveyor-General  was  incompetent  to  determine  these  lines,  and 
kir.  Jeff'erson  appointed  Gen.  IManstield,  an  instnictor  of  mathematics 
at  West  Point,  to  succeed  him.  Astronomical  instruments  wei’e  neces- 
sary, and  these  Mr.  Jeff'ei'son  oialered  from  England.  They  consisted 
of  a three-foot-long  reflecting  telescope  mounted  in  the  best  manner 
with  lever  motion,  a thirty-inch  portable  transit  which  also  did  duty 
as  a theodolite,  and  an  astronomical  pemhdnm  clock,  all  of  which 
are  now  preserved  at  the  West  Point  Military  Academy.  Congress 
had  made  no  ai)pro]>riation  for  the  purchase  of  these  instruments,  and 
President  Jeff'ei'son  piaid  for  them  from  a contingent  fund  which  was 
at  his  dispiosal.  They  were  ordered  in  1808,  arrived  in  Cincinnati  in 
1806,  and  the  telescope  set  up  in  the  Ludlow  House.  It  is  a remark- 
able fact  that  with  this  limited  apparatus,  and  a handful  of  assist- 
ants, General  Mansfield  succeeded  in  less  than  nine  years  in  making 
a satisfactory  survey  of  the  territory  now  embraced  by  the  States  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  part  of  Michigan.  General  Mansfield  was  the  father 
of  E.  D.  Mansfield,  a journalist  and  literary  man  of  more  than  or- 
dinary ability,  who,  while  not  born  here,  was  all  his  life  closely 
identified  with  the  development  of  the  Queen  City.  Mr.  Mansfield  re- 
ceived part  of  liis  early  education  in  a log  school  house  o])posite  the 
present  site  of  tin'  House  of  Refuge  in  Cam])  Washington,  his  father 


having  moved  in  1809  from  Ludlow’s  Station  to  the  Gld  Bates  Place 
in  Mt.  Comfort,  as  that  section  of  the  valley  was  then  called. 

Hutchinson-Cummins. — After  the  Revolutionary  War,  George 
Washington,  President  of  the  United  States,  sold  to  John  Cleves 
Symmes  one  million  acres  north  of  the  Ohio  River  l)etween  the  two 
Miamis,  which  was  divided  into  townships  six  miles  square  (except 
along  the  river),  and  into  sections  one  mile  sipiai'e  in  each  township), 
where  it  could  be  done.  Mill  Ci'eek  Township  is  one  such.  In  it  is 
Section  28,  bounded  by  Hoffner  Street  on  the  south.  Fergus  Street  on 
the  east.  Section  29  on  the  north,  and  Section  34  on  the  west.  Two 
parties  bonght  this  section  of  John  Cleves  Symmes.  That  each  might 
have  an  etpial  portion  of  hill  and  valley  land  they  uniquely  divided 
Section  28  from  the  northwest  corner  to  the  southeast  corner,  across 
the  Mill  Creek  near  the  distillery,  into  two  right-angled  triangles. 
The  southwest  triangle  is  the  one  of  most  historic  value,  and  that  will 
be  described.  This  southwest  triangle  was  nearly  all  bought  by  Ezekiel 
Hutchinson  in  1811,  who  also  purchased  land  in  Section  34  on  the 
Avest  and  Section  22  on  the  east,  owning  altogether  abont  four  hundred 
acres.  Near  the  nortliAA'est  corner  of  the  Blue  Rock  Road  and  the 
Hamilton  Pike  Hutchinson  ei'ectetl  a commodious  house  and  other 
buildings,  installed  a tavern  for  entertaining,  pilanted  a twenty-five- 
foot  post,  where  he  SAvung  the  sign  of  the  “Hotel  of  the  Golden 
Lamb.”  This  tavern  he  built  in  1811.  A steady  sti'eam*  of  jinre 
Avater  floAved  doAvn  the  bank  near  the  roadsiile,  Avhere  the  teamsters 
fed  and  AA'atered  their  horses,  and  Avhei'e  they  also  enjoyed  the  re- 
freshments of  the  dining  room  and  the  bar;  and  Ezekiel  Hutchin.son. 
for  a time.  j)rosi)ered  financially,  foi-  he  kejAt  a bosjAitable  tavern,  that 
the  traveling  public  liberally  pati'onized. 

Another  noted  citizen  hei'C  Avas  David  Cummins.  He  is  men- 
tioned in  Cincinnati’s  histories  as  being  the  first  child  born  in  early 
Cincinnati,  in  a hnmble  log  cabin  on  Third  Street,  opposite  the  present 
Bni'iiet  House.  Thei'e  are  tAvo  other  ])ei'sons  Avho  also  claim  this  dis- 
tinction— a Will.  IMooder  and  a daughter  of  Daniel  and  Susan  Cano. 

David  Cummins  came  to  this  section  of  the  county  in  1817.  and 
named  this  place  Ciiiiiminsvillc.  He  liought  four  acres  of  the  triangh' 
east  of  the  TTamilton  Pike,  south  of  the  Blue  Rock  Road  and  Avest  of 
the  Carthage  Pike  (knoAvn  then  as  the  Wayne  Trail),  and  considering 
it  as  a good  location  for  a tannery.  Avent  into  that  business,  digging 
vats,  bnying  jielts,  oak  bark  and  other  c<|uii)nients.  It  was  knoAvn  in 
Cincinnati  as  the  “Grid  Iron  Tannery." 

There  Avas  a clan.se  in  Hutchinson's  deed  to  Cnmmins.  “that  no 
]>art  of  these  four  acres  should,  for  ten  years,  1h>  sold,  leased  or  used 
by  him  or  any  one  else  as  a tavern  or  a place  of  iniblic  enit'rtainment. ’’ 

After  Cummins  had  fully  installed  his  tannery  he  found  he 
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iieetled  more  water,  so  Hutchinson  leased  Inni  as  mnch  water  as  wo\dd 
flow  through  a box  trough  having  eight  three-quarter-inch  auger  holes. 
This  was  sufficient  for  a while,  but  one  very  hot  summer  the  flow  of 
water  slackened.  l\Irs.  Hutchinson,  who  ke])t  a dairy,  found  her  cows 
going  dry.  In  order  to  have  enough  milk  for  the  hotel  and  her  mar- 
ket customers  she  had  the  auger  holes  plugged  up.  Then  the  trouble 
commenced.  The  tanner  hoys  came  uj)  that  night  and  knocked  out 
the  plugs.  Again  they  were  closed,  and  there  was  rough  language, 
and  a war  was  on.  There  were  all  kinds  of  threats,  and  one  morning 
the  tannery  vats  were  fouiul  tilled  with  logs  and  stone,  supposed  to 
have  been  done  by  some  of  Hutchinson's  stable  l)oys. 


Hutchinson's  orchard  trees  were  badly  girdled,  horses  were  ham- 
strung, and  the  tan  vats  destroyed.  Outrages  became  so  frequent  that 
the  town  then  got  the  name  of  Hell  Town.  Then  came  the  contests 
in  the  court,  lawsuits,  trials,  appeals,  lawyers’  fees,  heavy  costs;  and 
l)oth  contestants,  hitherto  finely  prospering,  became  poor.  The  trials 
were  attended  each  day  by  large  crowds,  but  the  end  finally  came. 
The  parties  mortgaged  all  their  lands  to  the  U.  S.  Bank,  which  had 
a branch  in  Cincinnati.  Cummins  borrowed  and  spent  five  thousand 
dollars ; Hutchinson,  nine  thousand  dollars.  They  both  became  very 
poor,  and  then  mortgages  foreclosed,  and  that  finally  ended  the  con- 
troversy. 
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HISTORY  OF  CUMMINSVILLE.  1811-1873 

By  H.  W.  Felter,  M.  D. 


Topography  and  Landscape. — The  old,  old  glacier-scooped  basin 
in  which  Cumminsville  is  situated  lies  like  a jewel  clasped  in  hy  the 
surrounding  hills,  and  is  traversed  by  Millcreek — the  Maketewah  of 
the  Indian.  The  nucleus  of  the  old  village  was  a little  northwest  of  the 
stream,  with  its  pivotal  center  at  the  junction  of  two  inilitary  roads ; 
and  access  to  the  town  of  Cincinnati  was  had  hy  IVIcHenry’s  Ford. 
Millcreek,  the  most  picturesque  water  course  to  the  north  of  the  great 
city,  is  a stream  of  great  natural  beauty,  and,  tliough  now  polluted, 
unsightly  and  unhealthful,  foi'ined  a very  conspicuous  part  of  the 
landscape  about  the  early  settlement,  and  served  in  many  ways  the 
needs  of  the  settler.  Early  accounts  picture  it  as  a clear  stream  flow- 
ing over  a pebbly  bottom — a description  one  could  most  devoutly  wish 
might  apply  today.  Before  the  days  of  roads  and  bridges  it  was  forded 
at  a point  near  the  settlement  of  Millcreek  Station  (Ludlow’s  Station), 
“at  the  second  ford  of  the  Millcreek” — a rock-ledged  bottom  in  which 
teams  never  mired — known  also  as  McHenry’s  Ford.  Sloping  hack 
from  the  stream  the  ground  breaks  naturally  into  three  plateaus,  the 
chief  altitudes  of  which  ai'e  500,  600,  and  800  feet  respectively.  It  was 
upon  the  lower  plateau  that  the  village  had  its  origin.  In  the  early 
days  the  ground  now  covered  !>y  Cumminsville  was  a densely  wooded 
tract  of  raj-e  beauty,  and  between  it  and  the  military  village  of  Cin- 
cinnati stretched  one  vast  unhi'oken  forest.  When  Dr.  Richard  Allison 
came  out  on  horseback  from  Fort  Washington  to  attend  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Chambers  Ludlow,  the  settlement  could  only  he  I'eached  hy  a bridle- 
path— one  of  the  old  Indian  trails  from  Ohio  into  Kentucky.  The  early 
chronicler.  Dr.  Daniel  Drake,  alluded  to  the  picturesrpie  territory  as 
“a  sugar-tree  wood  with  groves  of  pawpaw  and  spicewood  bushes.” 
Many  .springs  of  sweet  and  whole.some  water  abounded,  and  the  settlers 
took  advantage  of  these  natural  resources  hy  building  their  pioneei- 
homes  hy  the  sides  of  these  cool,  Mowing  fountains. 

The  Hamlet. — Though  Ludlow  had  built  a block  house  for  pro- 
tection against  Indian  incursion  about  1792,  and  established  his  home 
here  as  early  as  1795,  it  was  many  years  before  anything  like  a village 
si)rang  up  in  this  beautiful  valley.  Practically  deseided  after  the 
defeat  of  St.  Clair,  and  nol  reoccu])ied  until  aftei'  the  ti'eaty  of  (Ireen- 
ville  in  1795,  and  though  the  treaty  was  faithfully  kc])t  and  the 
“stations”  were  abandoned  as  military  outposts,  it  was  nearly  thrc(‘ 
.decades  before  much  i)rogress  was  made  towai'd  a ])ei'inan(‘iit  settle- 


ment at  Millcreek  Station.  Finally,  time  lending  a sense  of  security, 
families  began  to  come  in.  Log  and  frame  houses  sprang  up  here  and 
there,  and  the  ever-present  smoke  curling  from  the  chimneys  bespoke 
the  settled  condition  of  the  station.  Some  thirty  years,  therefore, 
elai)sed  before  we  have  a record  of  a hamlet  compi'ised  of  ”a  tavern, 
grocery,  tanyard,  and  a few  scattered  houses." 

After  the  first  settlement  by  Ludlow  in  1792,  and  the  tavern  kept 
by  Ezekiel  Hutchinson,  who  bought  ground  in  1811  and  (piartered  the 
Ohio  militia  at  his  hostelry  in  1812,  came  David  Cummins  in  1817. 
who  began  activities  as  a tanner.  In  1822  came  the  Fergus  and  Lang- 
lands  families,  erecting  in  that  year  the  brick  mansion  still  to  be  seen 
on  the  knoll  at  the  corner  of  the  present  Blue  Rock  and  Fergus  Streets. 
Then  came  Ephraim  Kiiowiton  about  1825.  commissioned  to  build  a 
mile  of  the  (Miami  Canal,  and  about  the  same  time  tlu*  Blue  (loose 
Tavei‘11  was  built — a combined  lunch  room  and  inn.  which  harbored 
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the  lal)overs  digging:  the  canal.  Knowiton  tlien  tmilt  a residence  and 
store  at  tlie  ai)ex  of  the  triangle  between  St.  Clair’s  and  Wayne’s  Trails, 
whicli,  being  destroyed  by  tire  some  years  later,  was  I'eidaced  by  the 
present  stone  Innlding  at  Knowiton ’s  Corner  in  1847.  Some  time  in 
the  30 ’.s — pi'obably  in  1834 — Dr.  Willbian^lount  l)nilt,  a handsome  home 
on  the  hillside  slo])ing  northward  froni^Vayne 's  Trail  (the  Hamilton 
or  Carthage  Road),  and  daeab^Hoft'ner.  having  purchased  the  Hutch- 
inson’s Tavern  in  1834,  rcmodert^it  and  occui>ied  it  in  1836.  The 
famous  roadhouse,  the  “Old  IMillcreek  House,’’  was  built  by  Knowiton 
about  1835,  and  in  1847,  as  before  stated,  Knowiton ’s  stone  store,  with 
a pork-packing  establishment  near  l)y  which  he  had  erected  in  1834. 
These  buildings,  with  Cummins’  Tannery  and  a few  residences,  may  he 
said  to  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  village  of  Cumminsville  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  last  century. 


Roads. — Perhaps  the  most  important  factors  in  the  growth  of  the 
settlement  were  those  “arteries  of  commerce,”  the  roads.  Two  became 
historically  and  commercially  imi)ortant.  These  followed  the  well- 
beaten  paths  of  the  Indians,  who  made  frecpient  excursions  into  Ken- 
tucky by  way  of  the  trough-like  Milk-reek  basin,  ostensibly  for  the 
purpose  of  hunting  and  obtaining  salt  at  the  “Licks,”  but  too  often 
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for  rapine  and  plunder.  With  our  well-paved  streets  and  easy  access 
to  the  city’s  center,  we  of  the  present  generation  can  scarcely  appre- 
ciate that  even  the  commonest  kind  of  a mud  road  was  a prime  neces- 
sity to  the  early  settler  and  a most  important  element  in  the  process 
of  development.  Supplies  must  he  had  from  the  military  town  of  Cin- 
cinnati, such  as  salt,  dour,  and  lead  for  bullets,  and  other  necessities, 
while  an  open  market  was  thus  affortled  for  the  exchange  of  pelts  and 
othei-  trophies  of  the  chase,  and  the  products  of  the  soil.  The  only 
means  of  transportation  and  travel  was  by  i^ack-horses  upon  the  deer- 
paths  which  ran  ])lentifully  in  all  directions  and  toward  the  salt-licks, 
and  the  Indian  trails  were  the  fii-st  to  be  utilized  in  the  cievelopment 
of  travel  and  traffic.  The  Indian  trails  in  our  valley,  known  also  as  the 
“war  ])aths, ” ran  mostly  north  and  south,  terminating  at  the  mouth  of 
the  ijicking  River.  Over  these  trails  came  the  first  military  expeditions 
from  Kentucky  against  the  marauding  savages,  who  every  now  and 
then  swooped  down  upon  the  Kentucky  settlements,  committed  murder 
and  pillage,  and  then  escaped  back  into  the  Ohio  country.  First  of 
militai-y  and  strategic  importance,  the  settlers,  as  peace  came  to  them, 
began  at  a very  early  period,  perhaps  in  1792,  to  improve  these  already 
marked  traces  and  make  of  them  the  mud  roads  so  common  in  the  early 
days  of  America’s  historic  and  geographic  development. 

The  roads  of  the  pioneers,  and  such  as  were  made  in  early  Cum- 
minsville, were  constructed  by  cutting  away  the  timber  and  underbrush 
along  routes  previously  surveyed,  making  traces  ten  (10)  feet  wide. 
These  traces  were  afterwards  widened  or  improved  as  needed.  Where 
the  ground  was  marshy,  “corduroys”  were  constructed  by  laying  small 
timbers  or  trees,  cut  from  twelve  (12)  to  tmirteen  (14)  feet  long,  across 
the  road-lied.  “In  many  places,”  says  Olden,  “these  causeways  ex- 
tended a half-mile  or  more,  and  with  a few  log  culverts  and  bridges 
over  the  small  streams  and  a very  small  amount  of  grading  and  ditch- 
ing, constituted  the  road  making  of  early  times.”  These  mud  roads 
were  the  only  thoroughfares  in  use  up  to  the  year  1833.  The  process 
of  turn-piking  began  here  about  1841,  when  the  Cincinnati  and  Hamil- 
ton Turnpike  (chai'tered  in  1817)  was  built  nearly  on  the  course  of 
the  “Old  Hamilton  Road.”  The  present  Hamilton  Avenue  was  the 
first  macadamized  street  in  Cumminsville. 

The  courses  through  Cumminsville  of  the  two  early  military  roads, 
which  have  become  historic  and  form  the  bases  of  travel  and  traffic 
routes  of  the  present  day,  are  of  interest.  One,  the  most  westerly  of 
three  well-defined  trails,  was  traversed  by  St.  Clair’s  army  when  it 
left  Ludlow’s  Station  on  its  way  to  the  ill-fated  fields  of  the  east  branch 
of  the  Wabash  (1791).  The  expedition  moved  along  the  hills  to  the 
west  of  Millcreek  Valley  almost  exactly  on  what  was  afterward  made 
into  the  “Mount  Pleasant  and  Hamilton  Turnpike,”  and  where  are 
now  a large  part  of  Cumminsville.  College  Hill  and  the  village  of  Mount 


Healthy,  thence  to  the  Miami  River,  where  St.  Clair  built  Fort  Hamil- 
ton. The  portion  of  this  road  passing  through  Cuiiiminsville  will  at 
once  be  recognized  as  the  present  Hamilton  Avenue.  This  road  is  fre- 
quently referred  to  in  local  history  as  ‘ ‘ St.  Clair ’s  Trace  ” or  “ St. 
Clair’s  Trail.” 

The  second  road,  and  the  one  of  greatest  importance  in  the  growth 
of  the  town,  was  that  taken  by  “Mad  Anthony”  Wayne  in  1798.  It 
followed  the  general  course  of  an  old  trace  niiiiiing  along  the  Mill- 
creek  Valley,  which  had  but  recently  (1792)  opened  as  the  “great 
road”  from  Cinciimati  to  White’s  Station  (now  Carthage).  This  was 
later  known  as  the  “Carthage  Road,”  and  occupied  almost  identically 
the  course  of  our  present  Spring  Grove  Avenue.  This  is  frequently 
alluded  to  as  “Wayne’s  Trace”  or  “Wayne’s  Trail.” 

Both  St.  Clair’s  and  Wayne’s  Traces  met  at  what  is  now  Knowl- 
ton’s  Corner,  and  continued  as  a single  road  into  the  towui  of  Cin- 
cinnati (town  ill  1802,  city  after  1819)  by  way  of  McHenry’s  Ford 
across  Millcreek,  following  practically  the  course  of  the  present  Mc- 
Micken  Avenue  “to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  meeting  house  in  Cin- 
cinnati. ’ ’ 

In  1822  the  old  covered  bridge  was  built  over  Millcreek  at  the 
present  crossing  of  Colerain  Avenue,  and  access  was  had  to  the  city 
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without  the  resort  of  fording  the  creek.  This  bridge  was  torn  down 
September  14,  1889.  and  replaced  in  1890  by  ttie  ]U'eseiit  iron  structure. 
At  a still  later  period  (1860)  a second  covereil  wooden  bridge  was  built 
spanning  the  stream  where  Spring  Grove  Avenue  crosses  tlie  water- 
way. This  bridge — tlie  one  most  familiar  to  the  memory  of  the  living — 
was  demolished  in  1901  to  make  way  for  a steel  arehway  (in  1902) 
suited  to  modern  purposes. 


The  Naming’  of  Cumminsville. — Like  all  plaees  in  tln>  evolution  of 
growth,  C'umminsville  lias  not  lacked  a variety  of  names.  'Plie  earliest 
is  that  officially  given  it  by  the  tirst  pi'ojirietor  of  the  .Miami  ]nirehas.' — 
Symnies — wlien  he  called  it  “IMillereek  Station."  From  the  fact  that 
the  pioneer  surveyor,  Israel  Ludlow,  had  huilt  his  hloek  hons(‘  and 
home  here,  it  became  better  known  as  “Ludlow's  Station."  Later,  as 
the  indnsti'y  of  leather  tanning  was  established,  it  was  often  alhuleil  to 
as  the  “Tannery,"  and  still  later,  as  the  tannery  stood  in  a triangle 
between  roads,  it  was  sonudimes  spoken  of  as  the  “'ranyard  Gridiron.” 
Located,  as  it  was.  in  the  heai't  of  the  IMiami  eountiw,  the  Kentuckians, 
who  had  felt  the  sling  of  the  Indian  arrow,  called  all  the  valley  tlie 
“Slaughter  House  of  the  Mianiis."  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this 
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pai'ticiilar  lot-ality  had  escapetl  tlie  depredations  of  the  savages  who 
had  played  havoc  with  so  many  of  the  neighboring  stations.  When 
some  of  the  villages  became  involved  in  land  and  water  (piarrels,  and 
sporting  civilians  from  the  city  came  outside  the  city  limits  and  gave 
themselves  np  to  riotous  living,  it  ac(iinred  the  name,  ii'onieally  bestowed, 
of  “Ilaiipy  Valley.”  and  by  some  the  not  unbecoming  name  of  ”IIell 
Town” — a name  that  long  scented  the  extreme  western  portion  of  the 
village.  It  is  needless  to  say.  however,  that  none  of  these  names,  ex- 
cept the  first  two.  were  official  titles;  and  in  justice  to  the  well-behaved 
of  the  pioneers,  we  (piote  from  IMaxwell's  “S\dinrl)s  of  Cincinnati:” 
”The  village  grew  by  steady  accessions.  It  having  foi-  a long  time  been 
the  end  of  a drive  favoi'ahle  foi'  the  test  of  fast  hoi'ses.  and  a sort  of 
an  outpost  of  Cincinnati  withoid  the  benefits  of  her  police,  the  place 
did  not  in  other  years  enjoy  tin*  I'eputation  foi'  peace  that  others  have. 
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but  this  was  certainly  far  more  atti-ibutable  to  the  visitation  it  was 
'Compelled  to  beai-  from  the  lawless  of  other  places  than  the  character 
of  its  own  j)opulation,  among  which  have  been  numbered  some  of  the 
jno.st  sterling  families  of  Cincinnati's  si;rroundings. ” 

When  David  Cummins,  the  owner  of  the  tannery  and  keeper  of 
the  tavern,  disposed  of  his  proi)erty,  seventy  odd  acres  were  acquired 
by  Ephraim  Knowlton,  who  was  by  all  odds  the  most  conspicuous  man 
of  the  village.  A postoffice  being  established  here  in  1838,  Knowlton, 
whose*  commission  bears  the  date  of  -lune  4 of  that  year,  Avas  made  ]>ost- 
master.  It  was  then,  in  honor  of  his  tanner  friend  and  pioneer,  that 
he  gave  to  the  hamlet,  for  the  first  time,  the  name  of  Cununinsville. 
Barring  a bi'iel'  interval,  years  afterward,  wdien  it  was  sought  to  sub- 
stitute tin*  name  “EudloAv, ” tin*  name  has  remained  Cumminsville. 
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Local  Names. — From  time  to  time  various  sections  of  the  present 
territory  of  Cumminsville  have  received  local  names.  North  of  the  C. 
H.  & D.  R.  R.  is  “Northside”;  below  and  to  the  west  of  the  tracks  is 
“Southside”  or  “South  Cumminsville.”  To  the  southwest  of  the  lat- 
ter is  “Oklalioma.”  The  section  ea.st  of  Hamilton  Avenue  and  north 
of  the  railroad  was  long  known  as  the  “Presbyterian  Flats,”  and  to 
the  east  of  the  flats  lay  “Sand  Hill.”  Along  Dane  Street,  north  of  the 
Hunnew'ell  grounds,  tablets  in  the  Spring  Grove  Cemetery  wall  show 
the  locations  of  “Oak  Stump  Station”  and  “Mulberry  Tree  Station.” 
To  the  north  is  “Thomson  Heigiits, ” from  which  a fine  view  of  Cin- 
cinnafi  and  fhe  lower  Millcreek  Valley  may  be  had,  as  may  also  be 
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seen  from  the  northwest  hills,  known  as  “IMiller’s  Quarry.”  Nearer 
to  Cumminsville  than  Thomson  Heights  was  “Valley  View.”  The  old 
portion  along  West  Fork  wms  long  knowui  as  “Hameltown”  and 
sometimes  as  “Hen  Peck,”  while  the  eastern  strip  along  Millcreek 
was  “('lopper’s  Ford”  and  “Goose  Town.”  “Garryo-wen”  centers 
arountl  Vandalia  Avenue  and  Apple  Street.  The  present  Kirby  Ave- 
nue, with  slight  deviation,  Avas  the  old  Badgely  Road,  and  later 
knoAvn  as  “Kirby  Way.”  Overlooking  C'umminsville  from  the 
southeast  is  “Mount  Storm,”  once  the  grounds  of  R.  B.  Bowler. 
Imt  now  a city  pai'k,  from  Avhich  a magnificent  view*  may  be 


had  embracing  the  whole  of  Ciimminsville  and  its  suri'onnding 
hills.  Up  to  the  early  80 ’s  a large  and  beautiful  body  of  water,  fed  by 
springs,  cold,  deep  and  picturesque,  and  of  several  acres  in  extent, 
lay  at  the  east  foot  of  Banning’s  Hill.  This  water,  known  as  Kirby’s 
Pond,  lay  to  the  north  of  the  present  Chase  Street  and  crossed  it  at 
the  east  margin  of  Pitts  Avenue,  continuing  down  to  Hanfield  Street. 
It  was  long  a favorite  resort  for  fishing  and  swimming,  and  owing  to 
its  coidness  and  depth  brought  moniaiing  into  the  lionies  of  several 
who  perished  in  its  waters.  The  topographical  map  in  the  City  En.- 
gineer’s  office  shows  this  pond  to  have  been  forty  (40)  feet  deep  below 
the  water  line,  the  latter  being  eleven  (11)  feet  below  the  present  level 
of  Chase  Avenne. 

The  First  Subdivision. — In  1845  Epln-aim  Knowlton  laid  out  a 
part  of  his  farm  in  lots.  This,  the  first  subdivision  of  Cumminsville, 
extended  from  Millcreek  to  the  west  of  Colerain  Pike,  and  from  the 
street  south  of  the  Millcreek  House  to  Hotfuer  Street.  In  1850  Jacob 
Hoffner  followed  suit,  laying  out  about  twenty  acres  of  his  farm  in 
lots,  extending  from  Hoffner  Street  to  Blue  Rock  Street.  Subse(iuently 
Timothy  Kirby,  who  had  piirchased  a large  tract  from  the  United 
States  Bank,  for  which  he  was  agent,  for  al)out  S4,000,  laid  OTit  a small 
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tract  to  the  northwest,  and  Janet  Langlands  another  small  tract  to  the 
north.  The  executors  of  the  estate  of  James  C.  Ludlow,  who  died  in 
1841,  subdivided  east  of  the  Hoffner  and  Langlands  subdivisions,  and 
the  representatives  of  Elmore  Williams  did  likewise*  south  of  the  Knowl- 
ton division. 

The  Miami  Canal. — The  opening  of  tin*  .Miami  ('anal  was  an 
event  of  great  importance  to  our  city  and  to  Cumminsvilh*  in  ]>ar- 
ticular.  It  was  charterc'd  in  1824  and  construction  begun  at  Miihlle- 
town  ill  July,  1825.  with  imjiosing  ceremonies.  DeWitt  ('liiiton.  of 
New  York,  then  regarded  by  some  as  the  greate'st  living  American 
statesman  and  the  “father  of  canals."  ilelivereel  the  addn'ss.  and 
Gov'ernor  deremiah  (Morrow  and  Ex-Governor  Brown,  who.  in  ISIO. 
had  ])ublicly  urged  the  enterprise,  together  turned  the  first  spadi'liils 
of  earth.  The  section  from  Middh'town  to  Cincinnati  was  completeil 
in  .1827,  and  Ephraim  Knowlton  dug  the  mile  which  passes  throngh 
Cumminsville  northward.  In  May  of  1827  two  boats  jnisseil  trom 
“Howell's  Basin"  (near  Clifton  .\venue).  six  mih's  from  ('incinnati. 
amid  the  enthusiastic  jollification  of  sightsei'rs  and  passengi'rs  of  all 
ranks  and  stations.  Snliseipient ly.  when  further  completed  to  Dayton 
in  1828.  the  (>vent  was  ceh'brated  by  elaborate  ceremonies  ami  festivi- 
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ties.  The  first  l»oat  plying  locally  was  the  ^‘‘Hannibal  of  Carthage,” 
owned  by  Ei>hraini  and  Sidney  Knowlton.  The  great  waterway 
relieved  the  drudgery  of  transport  by  mud  roads  and  was  of  incalcu- 
lable benefit  to  the  people,  facilitating  commerce  and  raising  the 
valuation  of  adjacent  lands.  It  was  the  custom  in  early  days  to 
organize  “canal-boat  pleasure  parties”  similar  to  “trolley  parties” 

V of  today. 

Stage  and  Omnibus. — Before  the  days  of  railroads  and  street 
Tailways,  the  only  means  of  carrying  jiassengers  to  town  was  l>y  way 
•of  the  canal,  and  most  generally  by  means  of  stages  and  omnibuses. 
The  first  conveyance  of  the  latter  character  was  the  omnibus  driven 
from  Cumminsville  to  the  Galt  House  in  Cincinnati  by  Andrew 
Hamel,  a man  noted  for  his  ardent  religious  zeal  and  a pillar  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  This  was  prior  to  1849.  Hamel’s  stone  stables 
stood  at  Cooper  Street  and  Spring  Grove  Avenue,  and  his  vehicles 
were  of  the  covered  type  in  which  the  passengers  sat  inside,  not  on 
the  top.  In  later  days  he  had  a rival  in  Samuel  Miller.  Their  routes 
were  along  Hamilton  Pike  and  Blue  Rock  Street  and  through  Jo 
'Williams  Street  and  Colerain  Avenue,  one  going  in  one  direction  and 
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one  the  other,  and  vying  strongly  with  each  other  as  to  which  could 
make  the  best  time.  Both  met  at  McMakin’s  Exchange  Hotel,  the 
terminus  of  their  routes.  The  fare  was  ten  cents  one  way. 

At  a later  period  three  lines  of  omnibuses  ran  through  Cum- 
minsville to  Cincinnati.  All  were  originally  owned  and  operated  by 
Lansing  Grant.  One  line  ran  from  J\It.  Pleasant  to  ('ineinnati,  one 
from  College  Hill  to  Cincinnati,  and  the  third  from  Hamilton  to 
Cincinnati,  all  of  them  going  to  the  Walnut  Street  House.  These 
were  afterward  sold  by  Grant,  the  Hamilton  outfit  being  purchased 
by  David  Carnahan,  the  Mt.  Pleasant  busses  by  Isaac  Curry,  and  the 
College  Hill  conveyances  by  Asa  Robbins.  The  fare  one  way  was: 
from  Hamilton,  $1 ; from  Mt.  Pleasant,  50  cents ; from  College  Hill, 
35  cents ; from  Cumminsville  to  the  city,  15  cents.  The  Hamilton 
stage  made  one  round  trip  ( fifty  miles)  a day,  the  Mt.  Healthy 
bus  one  trip,  while  from  College  Hill  two  round  trips  were  accom- 
plished each  day.  The  omnibuses  “respected  the  Sabbath, ” not 
running  on  that  day,  and  once  a month  went  to  the  city  at  night 
to  accommodate  those  who  wished  to  attend  the  theater.  Those  run 
i from  Mt.  Pleasant  were  driven  by  Edward  H.  Sayre — now  living  in 
College  Hdl — from  1891  to  March  10,  1876,  v/hen  Robert  Simpson ’s 
it  railroad  to  College  Hill  and  Mt.  Pleasant  was  opened,  there  being 
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then  no  further  need  for  omiiil)uses.  These  primitive  outfits  consisted 
of  one  two-horse  and  one  four-horse  oninitius,  the  vehicles  being 
warmed  by  a three-incli  iron  tulie  filletl  with  hot  water  and  imbedded 
in  straw.  The  larger  bus  could  accommodate  fifty  passengers. 


Ra.ilroads. — Cincinn.\ti,  I1.-\milton  & Dayton. — On  September  19, 
1851,  (according  to  S.  S.  LTlommedieu,  president  of  the  road;  1850 
according  to  Greve)  the  second  railroad  into  Cincinnati  was  opened 
for  traffic.  It  was  chartered  in  1846,  and  construction  begun  in  T'^49. 
It  was  the  Cincinnati  & Hamilton  Railroad,  or  the  “Great  Miami,” 
afterwards  so  well  known  as  the  C.  H.  & D.,  or  Cincinnati,  Hamilton 
& Dayton.  Located  then,  as  now,  it  ])assed  directly  through  Cum- 
rninsville  and  gave  a great  impetus  to  the  growth  and  progress  of 
the  village,  (juick  and  easy  access  to  the  city,  and  redoubled  many 
times  the  transportation  of  freight.  The  old  passenger  station  is 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  Apple  Street  and  I'andalia  Avenue,  and 
is  now  used  as  a freight  depot. 

Marietta  & Cincinnati  (Baltimore  & Ohio  South\\"estern) . — 
The  second  railroad  to  pass  through  Cumminsville  was  the  Marietta 
& Cincinnati,  which  ran  cars  through  the  village  on  the  C.  H.  & D. 
tracks.  In  the  spring  of  1872  the  road  began  building  its  own  tracks 
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from  Ivorydale  Junction  to  Cincinnati,  and  ojiened  the  road  for 
traffic  upon  its  own  local  line  in  June  of  1872.  This  road,  then 
officially  known  as  the  “('umberland  & Baltimore,"  also  added 
to  the  already  growing  facilities  for  trans])ortation  and  commerce. 
This  road  is  now  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Southwestern. 

Street  Cars. — The  first  street  railways  in  Cincinnati  were  o]iei-ated 
in  1859,  this  being  the  first  concerted  movement  for  earrying  juis- 
sengers  about  the  city  excejit  by  stage  and  omnibus.  In  I860  S]>ring 
Grove  Avenue  was  built  as  a ju-ivate  road  by  Joshua  Bates  (fathei- 
of  L.  R.  Bates)  for  E])hraim  S.  Bates  and  Richaial  Hopple.  It 
coursed  from  ' ‘ Fren^uu^i 's  Corner"  on  Harrison  Avenue  to  tlu' 
" IMillci’eek  House."  Tracks  were  laid  in  1861  for  a horse-ear  line 
along  tlu^liTiLAuid  cars  weri*  drawn  by  a single  muh‘.  t‘ach  ear  being 
operated  by  a.  man  who  was  both  di’iver  and  conduetoi'.  I'lie  fare 
was  ten  cents.  KobegC  Biaisher.  a lifi'-long  resident  and  now  a coin 
tellei-  in  tlu'  C.  S.  Siditreasiii'y,  was  the  tirst  driver  on  the  .■sju'iiur 
Grove  Aventu'  line,  l unning  fi'om  the  Dornnuj  House  to  Spring  Drove 
(hmietery,  in  1862.  The  company  owning  this  pioiuM'r  convenience 
was  composed  of  Ephraim  Bates.  Richard  Hoi)ph>.  Matthew  Hop]Jt'. 
John  Ros.sjiiuL  Thomas  Kckert . an  old  steamboat. cai  tain.  Spring  Hrovi* 
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tlioi'oiiglily  shading  the  splendid  thoroughfare.  It  was  long  used  most 
exclusively  hy  sporting  horsemen  foi'  testing  the  speed  of  their  steeds,  and 
for  gay  parties  seeking  recreation  at  the  renowned  Mill  Creek  House. 


Avenue  was  well  constructed  and  hecaine  one  of  the  most  noted 
thoi-ouglifai'es  of  the  sidmrhs  of  Cincinnati.  Overhead  this  most  heauti- 
ful  of  highways  arched  silver  poplars,  touching  branch  to  hraneh  and 
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Pioneer  Preaching  and  Teaching. — It  has  been  asked  why  the 
settlers  of  the  Miami  Valley  left  their  comfortable  homes  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard — chiefly  in  New  Jersey — to  risk  the  perils  and 
privations  of  pioneer  life.  The  answ^er  has  invariably  been  the 
greater  liberty  in  thought  and  education,  and  the  freedom  from 
slavery  guaranteed  by  the  great  ordinance  of  1787  constructing  the 
Northwest  Territory.  Certain  it  is  that  slavery  never  cursed  the 
Milicreek  Valley,  and  the  desire  for  educational  and  religious  facilities 
w^as  early  strongly  emphasized  in  the  opening  up  of  schools  and  churches. 


husband,  Alexander  Langlands,  and  Donald  IMcMurtrie.  In  that  year 
X1822)  Alexander  Langlands  and  his  sister-in-law.  l\Iary  Fergus, 
purchased  here  a tract  of  217  acres.  Upon  it  was  luiilt  first  a 
temporary  abode  and  then  the  nol»le  old  colonial  mansion  on  a beauti- 
ful knoll  overlooking  the  old  Hamilton  Road. 

The  coming  of  these  pioneers  was  characteristic  of  the  maimer 
in  which  many  of  the  settlers  in  the  West  traveled  to  their  wilderness 
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THE  FERGUS-LAMGLANDS  HO.ME 

As  early  as  1823,  if  not  earlier,  “preaching”  was  occasionally 
enjoyed  in  the  barn  erected  by  Alexander  Langlands,  which  stood 
a,  little  northwest  of  the  cut  w-here  the^  C.  II.  & D.  R.  R.  now-’  crosses 
Fergus  Str^.  Here  the  Rev.  David  Fergus,  a.  Scotch  divine,  fre- 
(luently  discoursed.  He  was  probably  the  first  preacher  to  reside 
here  permanently,  though  possibly  the  Rev.  Mr.  Riske,  who  mai-ried 
Isrt}.&D-t(mJ^low' ’s  widow,  may  have  preached  liere  earlier.  Mi'.  Fergus 
came  here  from  Campbellstown,  Argylesliire,  Scotland,  in  1822,  witli 
a party  of  seventeen  wlio  became  settlers  in  Ludlow’s  Station.  In 
the  party,  besides  Mr.  Fergus  and  Janet  Black  Fergus,  his  wife, 
were  their  daughters,  Mary  ami  Janet  Fergus  Langlands  and  her 
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homes.  The  Fergus  party  cro.ssed  the  ocean  in  a slow  sailing  ci'aft 
and  then  joui'iieycd  by  teams  to  Foi'1  Fill.  There  they  Iniilt  rafts 
upon  wliich  they  floated  down  tlie  Oliio  to  Fort  Washington.  .\t 
^Marietta  tlie  women  were  left,  jiroliably  on  aeeonnt  of  the  approach 
of  winter  and  tlie  seenrity  of  the  settlement.  While  there  i\Iargaret 
Langlands  was  born,  at  Neville,  a settlement  near  ^Marietta.  As  a girl 
and  as  i\Irs.  Frederick  Darker,  wlio  died  Imt  reeenlly  (.\ngnst  13.  linil. 
Margaret  Langlands  spanned  the  wholi'  village  life  of  onr  loeality,  and 
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saw  it  grow  first  into  a small  country  hamlet,  then  an  incorporated 
village,  and  at  last  a densely  populated  ward  of  the  City  of  Cincin- 
nati. A pai't  of  the  tract  honght  hy  the  Langlands  is  that  long 
known  as  “Parker's  Woods,”  now  a jmrt  of  Cincinnati's  park 
system.  Fii'st  putting  up  the  temporary  al)ode  and  barn  in  which  the 
pioneer  j)reaching  was  instituted,  the  women  came  from  Marietta  and 
the  Langlands  mansion  was  built.  Pefoi'e  the  house  was  completed 
Alexander  Langlands  died  and  was  “laid  out"  upon  his  own  work 
bench  in  the  east  front  room  of  the  building. 

The  services  held  in  Langlands  barn  were  probably  the  earliest 
regular  I'eligious  sessions  ever  held  at  Millcreek  Station.  Though  the 
Fergus  family  were  all  Presbyterians,  anyhoily  and  everybody  was 
welcome.  When  the  Christian  minister  came  along  he  preached  in 
the  barn  and  then  went  down  to  the  hank  of  the  clear-running  creek 
for  ha})ti/ing.  The  David  Fergus  Bible,  now  in  possession  of  his 
great-graij.dson,  Alexander  L.  Pai'kei'.  shows  the  margins  of  the 
pages  literally  crowded  with  finely  written  sermon  material. 

The  Early  Log  School. — In  1832,  and  perhaps  earlier,  the  first 
school  of  the  community  was  built  on  ground  not  far  from  where 
the  ])resent  Kirby  Road  School  stands — as  nearly  as  can  be  recalled, 
it  stood  about  where  Westmoreland  sti’eet  joins  Innes  Avenue.  This 
log  building  .seiwed  the  dual  purpose  of  a house  of  worship  and  a 
temple  of  learning.  Beside  it  gushed  a spring  of  living  water — one  of 
those  springs  for  which  this  locality  was  famous  before  the  system  of 
sewering  destroyed  their  flow.  So  far  back  does  the  establishment 
of  this  school  go  that  Mrs.  Frederick  Parker  (Mai-garet  Langlands, 
born  1822)  barely  remembered  it,  she  having  attended  worsliip  and 
instruction  there  in  her  early  childhood.  Among  the  distinguished 
clergymen  who  occasionally  preached  in  it  was  the  Rev.  David  Root, 
who  resided  at  College  Hill,  and  who  had  been  pastor  of  the  Second 
I'resbytei-ian  Church  in  Cincinnati.  This  log  house  was  sometimes 
called  the  “Badgely  School  House." 

The  Hall  of  Free  Discussion. — In  1832  James  C.  Ludlow,  son  of 
Israel  Ludlow,  built  a house  called  the  “Hall  of  Free  Discussion," 
and  dedicated  it  “to  the  interest  of  education,  literature,  and  religion." 
“This  house,"  writes  Colonel  Maxwell,  “was  the  oft'ering  of  a liberal 
heart,  who  would  have  a place  where  to  love  God  and  humanity  to 
man  might  alike  he  taught."  Many  distinguished  ministers  of  the 
various  Protestant  denominations  held  forth  here,  and  it  has  been  said 
that  perhaps  all  of  the  students  of  Lane  Seminary,  in  early  days, 
preached  in  this  pioneer  sanctuary  from  time  to  time,  or  served  as 
superintendents  of  the  Sunday  school  held  therein.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  in  this  hall,  still  standing  on  Spring  Grove  Avenue  (Nos. 
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4230  and  4232),  opj)osite  the  terminus  of  Dane  Street,  were  heard 
such  theological  giants  of  the  Presbyterian  faith  as  Theodore  Weld, 
Joshua  L.  Wilson,  Lyman  Beecher,  and  Thomas  J.  Biggs,  and  those 
less  distinguished,  A.  Guy  and  A.  R.  Naylor.  Among  the  noted 
ministers  of  the  Christian  Chnrch  was  Elder  David  S.  Burnet;  and 
a Baptist  clergyman,  ]\Ir.  Bruce,  walked  from  his  home  in  Cincinnati 
once  a month  toj  preach  in  this  pioneer  temple.  After  years  of  faithful 
service  he  moved  farther  West,  “and  when,  at  the  close  of  his  last 
sei-mon  a friend  took  up  a collection  amounting  to  a few  dollars,  from 
the  audience,  and  presented  it  to  Mr.  Bruce,  he  was  overcome  with 
surprise  and  gratification.  It  was  the  only  salary  he  had  ever  received." 

In  this  house  was  conducted  the  second  public  school  in  the 
village,  and  men  yet  live  who  acipiired  the  rudiments  of  an  education 
within  its  walls.  Among  the  teachers  remembered  are  Messrs.  Gordon, 
Reed.  Cary,  Simmons,  and  Howald. 

This  school  was  transferi'ed  to  Knowlton’s  Stone  House  some  time 
after  1848,  when  George  W.  Hendricks,  who  suhse<(uently  became  a 
lawyer,  kept  the  school  in  a room  in  the  building  known  as 
“Knowlton’s  Hall.” 

Erastus  M.  Burgoyne,  an  early  justice  of  the  peace,  is  said  to  have 
taught  a private  school  on  Colerain  Ave.  where  Rudolph’s  grocery  stands. 
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The  Methodist  Church. — The  followers  of  John  Wesley  were 
religiously  active  very  early  in  the  last  century.  Upon  a lot  which 
is  now  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Wesleyan  Cemetery,  on  Colerain 
Pike,  opposite  the  present  Gordon  Street,  they  erected  a small  frame 
church  in  1833.  The  hinges  upon  which  the  doors  of  this  old  sanctu- 
ary swung  were  the  loyalty,  /eal,  and  financial  supjmrt  of  the  two 
brothers,  Caleb  and  Josiah  Lingo,  men  whose  Christian  devotion  was 
shown  not  alone  by  religious  fervoi',  but  by  a devotion  that  went 
down  deep  into  the  pockets.  After  a time  the  small  building  was 
demolished  and  a brick  stnicture  arose  in  its  stead  and  remained 
the  church  home  of  the  Methodists  until  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1889.  This  .second  building  was  perhaps  best  known  as  Wright 
Cha])el,  it  having  been  so  named  in  honoi'  of  the  Rev.  John  F.  Wright, 
D.  1).  This  church  was  the  pi'edecessor  of  the  present  stone  structure 
on  Chase  and  Delaney  Sti-eets.  It  is  a matter  of  i-egi‘et  that  the 
local  Methodist  hi.storical  records  have*  never  been  kept,  or,  if  kept, 
have  been  destroyed,  for  efforts  now  and  heretofore  to  find  them 
have  proved  futile.  The  widespread  influence  of  the  followers  of 
Wesley  in  this  valley  has  been  a potent  factoi-  in  the  develo])ment 
of  the  village  and  its  si)iritual  and  cultural  welfare,  :ind  it  would  be 


interesting  to  know  who  wei’e  the  pioneer  preachers  who  stirred  the 
hearts  and  minds  and  souls  of  the  eai'ly  adherents.  Only  tradition 
can  help  us.  Of  the  remembered,  one  Mr.  Bimis  preached  here  very 
early.  Others  before  the  war  of  18B1-3.)  were  Revs.  William  Hartley, 

a preacher  of  great  power;  Glasscock,  and  David  Judson  Starr. 

Occasionally  John  M.  Walden,  subsequently  bi.shop,  supplied  the  pulpit. 
During  the  Civil  W^ar  the  church  was  at  a very  low  ebb,  and  was 
placed  on  a circuit  with  churches  of  neighboring  villages.  One  of 
the  ablest  ministers  came  after  the  war — a veteran  of  the  conflict, 
with  one  jaw  shattered  by  a rebel  bullet — in  the  person  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Miller,  noted  for  his  readiness  and  elmiuenee  in  the  ]nilpit. 
His  impromptu  sermons  are  said  to  have  been  models  of  excellence, 
and  it  is  related  of  him  that  at  one  of  his  services  but  one  man 
was  present.  Instantly  seizing  the  occasion,  he  selected  as  his  text 
“Thou  art  the  man,’’  and  preached  to  that  lone  listener  a sermon 
of  richness,  comfort  and  power.  His  was  the  “gift  of  tongues.” 
for  in  education  and  training  he  had  shared  few  privileges.  Such 
was  the  type  of  many  of  the  early  ministers  who  reached  their 
audiences  as  few  do  today.  Under  the  guidance  of  Henry  IMiller 
the  church  grcAv  from  a handful  to  such  pro]iortions  that,  with  the 
imj)etus  of  a revival  at  which  neaidy  one  hundred  converts  were 
claimed,  a new  church — the  "Wright  Chapel — was  built  in  1867-68. 

Of  the  faithful  who  nuule  tip  the  congregation  of  early  days 
were  Caleb  and  Josiah  Lingo,  John.  Andrew  and  Meli.ssa  Hamel. 

Henry  II  ayward,  McLoughlin,  Willis  March.  John  Hunter. 

James  Applegate,  General  John  IMcMakin.  Eliza  Harker.  Dr.  Daniel 
Badgely  and  sisters  Ann  and  Harriet,  Daniel  Hunnewell.  James 
Holzinger,  Mrs.  Fannie  Holzinger,  John  Doyle.  James,  Arthur  and 
AVellen  Camjtbell,  John  Mortimer,  AVilliam  Russell,  James  Leeper. 

Louis  DeSerisy,  Alexander  M.  Dunn.  Brooks.  John  S. 

Baldwin.  Robert  Brasher,  and  Charles  A.  Aliller.  The  latter  two 
particularly  bore  the  brunt  of  financial  sniiport  during  the  period  of 
their  attachment. 

In  1810,  in  Millcreek  Townshi]).  which  was  established  in  1809 
and  included  Millcreek  Station  (later  Cumminsvillei . the  church 
membership  of  all  denominations  was  less  than  100.  This  increased 
to  171  in  1825,  and  ten  years  later  was  333.  In  1850-51,  775  members 
were  recorded,  of  which  forty-four  were  members  of  the  Cummins- 
ville  Alethodist  Church. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  liberality  and  tolerance  even  in  the 
days  of  the  clashing  of  creeds  that  the  Metlunlists  of  Cumminsville 
displayed  toward  other  demominations,  for  before  the  building  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  Presbyterian  ministers  held  st>rviee  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Methodists.  Among  the  pi-eachers  were  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Benton  from  Collegt'  Hill.  Rev.  R.  J.  Hall  of  Alt.  Plea.sant  (who 
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served  from  1839  to  1841),  and  tlie  Rev.  A.  R.  Naylor  of  Cheviot. 
W right  Chapel  was  destroyed  by  tire  in  February,  1889. 

Pastors  succeeding  the  Rev.  Henry  Miller  were  the  Revs.  Mr. 
Murray,  John  Wilson,  John  Pumphrey,  George  M.  Haniinell,  Charles 
Haines,  John  A.  Easton,  Carey  T.  Crum,  Creighton  Wones,  George 
W.  Kelly  (died  while  pastor),  William  Runyon,  Abraham  Lincoln 
Brokaw,  George  P.  Slianer,  Oliver  L.  Seward,  and  Stanley  0.  Royal, 
who  died  during  his  i)astoi-ate  in  1914.  The  pulpit  is  at  present 
(1914)  supplied  by  C.  R.  Williamson,  yet  to  be  ordained. 

The  i)resent  Methodist  Chui’ch  is  a handsome  stone  building, 
designed  by  Samuel  Hannaford,  and  built  at  a cost  of  about  $34,000. 
It  was  dedicated  on  October  7,  1894.  On  July  5,  1897,  the  church 
was  struck  by  lightning,  teai'ing  away  a poi'tion  of  the  tower.  It 
contaii!s  a lai'ge  and  fine  ytipe  oi'gan. 
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Presbyterian  Church. — The  Presbyterian  Church  as  an  organi- 
zation had  its  beginning  here  when  Mrs.  Dr.  William  Mount,  Mrs. 
Dr.  J.  Q.  Oliver,  and  IMrs.  Janet  Langlands  and  their  associates 
held  prayer  meetings  in  a little  frame  house  now  standing  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Knowlton  and  Fergus  Streets,  then  occupied 
by  the  family  of  John  Carson,  whose  daily  evening  prayers,  with 
music,  had  attracted  the  attention  of  these  ladies.  After  that 
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services  wei'e  held  by  this  denomination  in  the  Methodist  house  of 
worship  on  Colerain  Avenue.  In  1852  we  find  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Naylor, 
pastor  of  the  Cheviot  Presbyterian  Church,  conducting  services  in 
that  building.  The  Pi-esbyterians,  however,  though  few  in  number, 
felt  the  need  of  a building  of  their  own,  and  on  November  27,  1852, 
the  first  movement  toward  the  fulfillment  of  such  a need  w'as  made 
and  developed  in  the  appointment,  by  Janet  Langlands,  John 
Thomson,  and  Janet  Thomson,  of  four  tnistees  fi-om  the  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Cheviot — W.  W.  Rice,  AVilliam  Gain,  David  Martin, 
and  Jared  Woodrutf — to  hold  in  trust  a lot  they  agreed  to  donate 
for  a church  site,  provided  these  trustees  would  bind  themselves  to 
build  a ho\ise  of  worship  upon  it  for  the  use  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  (Old  School).  The  proposition  was  accepted  at  a meeting 
in  Cheviot,  January  12,  1853,  and  a buildiiig  committee  appointed, 
consisting  of  James  G.  Spear,  a member  of  the  congregation ; Rev. 
A.  R.  Naylor,  the  first  pastor;  and  Joseph  C.  Clopper,  an  elder  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cincinnati,  who  resided  at  Clopper ’s 
Ford  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Millcreek.  The  bTiilding  w'as  con- 
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structed,  under  the  direction  of  Janies  McClure,  architect,  by  Eakle 
& Daniels,  carpenters  and  builders,  for  $1,870,  the  building  committee 
furnishing  the  stone  and  brick.  The  whole  cost  amounted  to  $2,300. 
Later  (1871)  a parsonage  was  built  next  to  the  church  at  a cost  of 
$3,689.  On  November  13,  1853,  the  church  was  enthusiastically 
dedicated,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Naylor  preaching  the  sermon  and  the  Revs. 
R.  H.  Bishop,  D.  D.,  and  S.  Wilson  Ramsey  assisting  in  the  service. 
January  15,  1854,  a Sunday  school  was  organized,  with  James  C.  C, 
Holenshade  as  superintendent.  While  the  available  membership  of 
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Presbytery  shared  this  feeling,  lienee  the  petitions  of  Si'jitember  11 
and  18,  1^55,  jiraying  for  Presliyterial  recognition  and  aid,  and  setting 
forth  the  fact  that  a church  building  had  already  been  erected  and  a 
minister  engaged,  and  asking  the  reinstatement  of  the  organization 
committee  (which  had  been  discharged  by  tin*  Pre.sbytery  1 , or  the 


the  church  was  small,  by  the  end  of  the  first  month  the  Sunday 
school  numbered  68  seholai’s.  On  September  29,  1854,  the  church 
deed  was  executed,  and  amended  on  May  20,  1856.  Meanwhile  full 
connection  of  the  organization  with  the  Presbytery  had  not  been 
perfected,  many  believing  that  there  were  not  available  members 
to  support  an  organized  church,  most  of  the  Presbyterians  of 
Cumrainsville  being  members  of  the  Cincinnati  churches.  Even  the 


appointment  of  a new  committee  to  complete  the  organization  and 
perfect  affiliation  with  the  Presbytery  of  Cincinnati  (Old  School) 
“according  to  the  constitution  of  the  Church  and  Word  of  God.” 
On  September  18,  1855,  the  petition  was  accepted,  the  Rev.  S.  R. 
Wilson  alone  dissenting.  On  Tuesilay,  October  16,  1855,  the  church 
was  duly  oi-ganized,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Conover,  recently  from 
the  Crawfordsville  Presbytery,  was  engaged  to  preach  here  and  at 
Cheviot  for  six  months  at  a salary  of  $400  for  the  period — $150  for 
Cheviot  and  $250  for  Cumminsville. 

The  following  is  the  “Roll  of  Honor’’  of  the  charter  members: 
Matthew  Brown,  Mai’tha  Hi*own,  daiiet  Langlands,  John  I’homson, 
Janet  Thomsoii,  Eliza  (Mount,  Dr.  J.  D.  Oliver,  Araminta  Oliver, 
•lames  C.  C.  llolenshade,  Hannah  Ilolenshade,  Charles  Cist,  M.  S. 
Tni’i'ill,  Frederick  Parker,  (Margaret  Pai’ker,  and  Mary  Ann  Knowlton. 

Beginning  with  these  fifteen  mend)ers  the  church  grew  steadily 
until,  on  November  28,  1867,  there  were  recorded  the  names  of  116 
members,  twenty-three  removals,  nine  deaths,  and  an  actual  member- 
ship of  eighty-four  communicants. 

Of  the  pastors  who  have  served  this  church  during  the  period 
allotted  to  our  sketch  were  Rev.  A.  R.  Naylor  (before  organization!. 
Rev.  Robert  Conover,  who  began  October  16,  1855;  Rev.  Ludwell  G. 
Gaines.  August  30,  1856;  Rev.  William  H.  Van  Doi*en.  October  1. 
1859;  Rev.  Andrew  C.  Kemper.  July  1.  I860;  Rev.  Andrew  J. 
Reynolds,  December,  1861;  Rev.  William  Stryker.  August  4,  1869; 
Rev.  James  B.  Foster,  June,  1870;  Rev.  George  (M.  (Maxwell.  (\Iarch. 
1873;  Rev.  John  Haight  (afterwards  a doctor  of  dentistry  and  an 
E])iscopal  rector).  September,  1873.  (Matthew  Brown  (October  16. 
1855)  was  for  the  first  two  years  the  ruling  elder.  Then  followed 
•fames  C.  C.  llolenshade  (1857),  Francis  Cist  (1862).  -lames  Tliom- 
son  (1867),  Samuel  Caldwell  (1870),  and  Edward  N.  Clo]i])cr  (1870). 
This  church  has  maintaim*d  the  largest  Knglish-speaking  Prott'stant. 
religions  organization  in  Cumminsville  and  has  bc(*n  generally  well 
su])j)orted  financially.  In  its  (pnet  Presbvti*rial  way  it  has  exi'rted  an 
untold  influence  for  good  upon  the  community  and  has  c(mnted 
among  its  members  a largt*  jn'ojtortion  of  the  leading  Protestant 
families  of  Cumminsvilh*.  The  (Jd  “First  Presbyterian  Olnirch  of 
Cumminsville”  was  located  at  the  .southeast  coi-ner  of  I-ingo  and  !’ 
Bangland  Str(*ets.  It  was  toi*n  down  in  1887. 

The  pastoi’s  sinc(*  187)1  have  been  (the  dates  being  of  the  begin- 
ning of  their  .servict*)  R('vs.  Charles  (M.  Livingston  (1877).  G.  R.  ,\lden 
(1879),  Arthur  X.  Thomson  (1882).  -loseph  .M . ,\ndt*rson  ; 1885), 
John  W.  Cathcart  (1892).  James  (M.  LaBach.  D.D.  (1894).  Lewis 
Earle  Ta*e,  D.D.  (1899).  -lames  S.  Revenaugh.  and  O.  S.  Thornberry. 

A new  Sunday  school  addition  was  built  during  Mr.  Revenangh's 
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pastorate,  and,  in  1914,  nnder  i\lr.  Thornberry ’s  service,  a debt  of 
$6,000  was  raised  in  ten  days. 

On  July  25,  1886_,  the  present  beautiful  brick  church  on  Hamilton 
Avenue  was  dedicated.  The  cost  of  this  building  was  about  $17,000, 
including  $1,100  for  the  oi'gan  and  $900  for  seating.  The  present 
name  of  the  organization  is  the  “Noi'th  Presbyterian  Church." 


^'OKTHSIDE  CHKISTI.VN  CHURCH  From  Uuioii  Revival. 


The  Christian  Church. — The  Christian  Church,  then  known  widely 
as  the  Campbellite  congregation,  began  (|uite  early,  being  ‘‘the  out- 
growth of  a religious  entei'prise  which  dates  liack  as  far  as  1832." 
In  that  year  the  Tiev.  AValter  Scott,  a co-laborer  with  Alexander 
Campbell,  was  busily  engaged  in  this  valley  in  the  work  of  tearing 
down  human  creeds  and  building  up  churches  on  the  New  Testament. 
Scott  was  a strong  character  and  equally  able  as  a scholar,  editor  and 
impassioned  preacher.  lie  was  exceedingly  industrious  and  courageous 
in  proclaiming  a new  order  of  things,  and,  haling  men  and  women 
from  the  center  to  the  four  quarters  of  Millcreek  Valley,  he  threw 
the  denominational  camps  into  consternation.  ‘‘Without  requiring  any- 
thing of  candidates  beyond  confession  of  faith,  he  proceeded  day  and 
night  to  baptize  converts  in  Millcreek  or  the  Miami  Canal." 

The  first  Christian  Church  was  located  near  West  Ford  Road 
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along  a stream  running  in  Glen  Airy  and  near  Lingo's  saw-milL 
The  building  was  a frame,  built  from  lumber  sawed  out  in  this  milL 
For  many  years  this  little  church  served  the  Campbellites,  finally 
succumbing  to  the  ravages  of  floods,  one  end  of  the  structure  being- 
undermined  by  the  waters  and  caving  in.  But  meager  traditions,, 
and  no  records,  enlighten  us  concerning  this  organization.  The 
lot  -was  donated  by  John  Brooks,  and  the  church  erected  about  1840. 
Among  those  who  preached  in  this  little  sanctuary,  and  at  a time 
when  the  Discii)le  Church  at  large  was  but  a few  years  old,  -were  the 
Reverend  Elders  Lambert  Jennings  (1847  to  1850),  William  P.  Strat- 
ton, and  David  S.  Burnet,  son  of  Judge  -Jacob  Burnet.  Occasionally 
laymen  would  preach,  as  did  Benjamin  Fi'auklin  and  David  Peters. 
The  latter  -was  the  most  active  member,  and,  though  unable  to  read 
or  write,  was  thoroughl.v  familiar  with  the  Scriptures,  and  proved 
a powerful  exhorter.  So  popular  rvere  these  early  preachers  that 
people  drove  fi-om  Caithage  and  other  outlying  territory,  and  even 
from  Cincinnati,  to  attend  these  services.  Here  the  Ludlo-ws  and 
the  -lones’s  came  to  worship,  and  others  remembered,  -who  were  more 
or  less  prominent,  were  the  families  of  the  Badgelys,  William  Reeder, 
•loseph  Carlin,  David  Brooks,  -John  Brooks,  LeRoy  Reed,  W.  T.  Rol- 
ler, -lohn  Myers,  the  Rolls,  Bells,  Douthwaites,  Robinsons,  Brokaws,, 
Garduei’s,  Thomases,  Grahams,  Coles,  Fulleis,  and  Colonel  Oliver  P. 
Hays,  the  latter  ae<iuiriiig  his.  inilitary  rank  in  the  local  militia. 
Not-withstanding  a small  membership  a Sunday  School  Avas  main- 
tained. After  the  destruction  of  the  old  church  services  Avere  con- 
tinued in  DodsAvorth’s  and  CTiixton’s  Halls  until  a new  church  could 
be  erected. 

The  next  permanent  home  of  the  congregation  Avas  built  in  1870 
on  Fergus  Sti-eet,  near  the_(.'.  II.  & D.  R.  R.,  then  on  the  Eastern 
outskirts  of  the  village.  The  grounds‘~tr?re  donated  in  186)9  bA"  Mrs. 
•Justice  (McLean,^ daughter  of  Israel  Ludlow^  and  subsequently  added 
to  l)y  i\Irs.  Whiteman,  her  sister.  Henry  Tozzer  donated  his  services 
as  surveyor,  David  looters  gaAm  the  brick,  and  Frank  Badgely  the 
stone  foundation.  Among  those  outside  the  membership  AAdio  aided 
linanciall.A"  Avere  Caleb  DodsAvorth,  Gen.  H.  B.  Banning  and  -laeob 
Iloffner.  The  church  Avas  dedicated  in  IMay,  1870,  as  “The  First 
Christian  Chui-ch  of  Cumminsville,”  the  Roa^  W.  T.  Moore  preach- 
ing tln^  dedicatory  sermon.  The  church  is  located  almost  Aipon  the 
site  of  the  famous  LudloAv  block  hoAise,  Avhich  Avas  destro.yed  in  1850 
in  making  the  cut  for  the  C.  H.  & D.  R.  R.,  and  once  had  near  it 
a large  spring  floAving  into  a gravelly  basin  Avhich  Avas  used  as  a 
baptismal  font.  Dui'ing  the  building  period  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Martin 
Avas  pastor.  He  Avas  folloAved  by  the  Rev.  -I.  0.  Beardslee,  Avho  had 
been  a missionary  to  -lamaica.  Other  ministers  in  order  of  serA’ice 


^vere  the  Revs.  IMr.  Morrison  (1872),  Neil  McLeod  (1875)  [ligures 
refer  to  beginning  of  service]  (from  Prince  Edward  Island,  a grad- 
uate of  Bethany  College,  and  afterwards  missionary  to  Jamaica), 
Mr.  Bastian  (1879),  T.  M.  Wiles  (1879),  J.  B.  Crane  (1881),  James 
K.  Okshett  [188J]  (a  strong  preacher  and  reformed  gambler,  fa- 
miliar with  slum  life  in  London,  and  later  returning  to  slum  woi'k). 
Ceorge  W.  Muckley^(1886),  Wallace  Payne  (1891),  W.  -T.  Wright, 
Frank  Faust  [1894]  (a  man  of  primitive  rural  ways  and  the  greatest 
pulpit  orator  who  had  served  to  date),  Philip  Y.  Pendleton  (1896), 
J.  K.  Hester  (1897),  Harry  G.  Hill  (1899),  Justin  N.  Green  [1901] 

{ under  whom  the  church  reached  its  height  of  prosperity  and  high- 
est efficiency),  Charles  Wilson  (1909),  Harry  W.  Cordell  (1909;, 
and  the  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  C.  L.  Garrison  (191Jj.  The  name 
“Fergus  Street  Christian  Church”  was  changed  about  1905  to  “The 
Northside  Christian  Church,”  thus  doing  away  with  the  restricted 
local  character  of  the  former  title. 


The  German  Evangelical  Church. — The  oi-gani/ation  of  the  Ger 
man  Lutheran  congregation  took  form  in  1855.  In  that  year  Georg 
Oodelmann,  Johann  Siilau,  and  Wilhelm  Poppe  united  in  an  effort  to 


establish  a church  and  school.  On  September  15  they  decided  to 
invite,  on  September  22,  the  German  Protestants  of  Chuiiminsville 
and  the  neighborhood  to  Wilhelm  Poppe 's  home  to  discuss  the  propo- 
sition. This  they  did  through  the  two  German  newspapers,  the 
“ Yolksfreund”  and  the  “ Volksblatt. " The  gathering  took  place, 
and,  the  plan  being  approved,  organization  of  a congregation  pro- 
ceeded, followed  by  the  election  of  officers  as  follows:  President,  Karl 
Meyer;  Secretary,  Johann  Siilau;  Church  Elders,  Georg  Godelmanu 
and  WTlhelm  Poppe.  The  congregation  so  formed  ordered  its  elders 
to  hold  services  every  Sunday  and  on  holidays,  and  a school  the 
first  five  days  of  each  week.  Three  hundred  dollars  ($300)  was 
voted  for  this  purpose.  The  elders  were  also  commissioned  to  canvass 
Cumminsville  to  secure  more  signatures  and  more  contributions.  By 
tbe  entl  of  October,  1855,  the  number  of  members  had  reached  sixteen 
(16).  The  greatest  drawback  was  the  bad  roads,  so  that  few  people 
came  to  church.  A locality  for  services  was  now  sought,  and 
Ephraim  Knowlton  rented  the  society,  foi  a small  sum.  Knowlton's 
Hall,  in  the  third  story  of  the  stone  house  known  as  Knowlton's 
Block.  Both  Knowlton  and  his  son  (Sidney)  were  generous  and 
friendly  to  the  Germans  and  assisted  them  in  their  etforts  to  establish 
a church  society.  The  first  preacher  was  pastor  J.  Reichmann,  who 
must  have  assumed  his  duties  in  September  of  1855.  At  a meeting 
of  officers  on  September  27,  and  of  the  whole  congregation  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1855,  the  following  were  commissioned  to  draw  up  the 
statutes  of  the  church:  Andrew  Streng,  Karl  (Meyer,  Dietrich  Bade. 
Andreas  Kapp,  and  Georg  Benzing.  The  committee  met  on  October 
8,  1855;  and,  tbe  necessity  for  a school  being  imperative,  as  German 
was  not  then  taught  in  the  public  schools,  an  apj>eal  was  made  to 
each  member  to  give  voluntarily  $1  each  to  cover  the  expense  of 
establishing  such  a school  as  would  foster  the  interests  of  the  Germans, 
and  teach  in  the  mother  tongue.  The  pastor  was  asked  to  read  the 
statutes  in  the  services  on  October  21.  1855,  and  again  invited  the 
people  to  a stated  meeting.  The  statutes  were  reconsidered,  amended, 
and  accepted,  and  new  officers  elected  : President.  Frederick  Wilhelm 
Evers;  Treasurer,  Andreas  Dotzauer.  The  greatest  hindrance  to 
progress  was  the  lack  of  a church  building  of  their  own.  Therefore, 
on  March  17,  1856,  Jacob  Hotl'nei'.  whose  liberality  had  been  displayed 
toward  several  enterprises,  was  asked  to  donate  a lot.  and  he  gener- 
ously responded,  giving  a plot  50x75  feet  on  Apple  Street-.  On  June 
3,  1856,  the  congregation  wanted  to  TuTTni.  but  on  July  12  Pastor 
Reicbmann  resigned.  In  September,  1856,  a contract  was  made  with 
Karl  (Meyer,  for  $2,920,  to  build  a church  35x50  feet  (enlarged  by 
35  feet  in  1878).  J.  J.  Grassow  was  now  made  pastor,  and  actual 
building  began  on  October  1.  1856.  On  October  26.  1856.  tbe  corner 
stone  was  laid,  sixty-tiine  persons  being  present.  Pastor  Grassi>\v 
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left  July  1!),  1857,  ami  in  liis  stead  eaiue  Pastor  Christian  Lnt/..  on 
September  6,  1857,  a minister  who  was  esi)ecially  l)eloved  by  Ids 
people,  and  who  added  to  his  iluties,  one  month  later,  the  i>astorate 
of  a ehureh  in  Ijick  Kun.  On  July  17,  185!),  he  died  of  sunstroke, 
and  October  2,  1859,  II.  Dhrner  became  pastoi-,  reniaiidng-  until  Sep- 
tember, 1860,  when  he  was  'succeedeil  by  A.  Oerwig.  In  October,  1861, 
the  latter  res])onded  to  the  call  of  his  country  tt)  become  a chaplain 
in  the  United  States  Army.  Then  came  Pastor  Rasch,  who  stayed 
until  MaVch,  T86‘J:  ' Next  came  Pastor  BrietfeTd,  and  in  1869  Pastor 
<jtotlieb  Dietz.  In  this  year  a Sunday  school  was  begun,  the  i)rime 
inovei-  being  Miss  Wilhelmine  (li'iininger  (now  (Mrs.  Fred  Dhonau). 
The  church,  which  in  the  beginning  had  a severe' stniggle  and  so  many 
C'hanges  of  pastors,  now  fairly  established  itself  and  began  to  prosper, 
until  now  (1!)14)  it  has  a beautiful  new  chTirch  (comi>leted  1894)  on 
Ilott'ner  Street,  and  a large,  loyal  and  influential  membership.  Rev. 
i’hristian  Schenk  became  pastor  in  1879  and  served  until  his  death 
in  19PJ.  The  pi'esent  i>astor  is  the  Rev.  Henry  Ileubschmann.  The 
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St.  Philip’s  Episcopal  Church. — The  Rev.  E.  P.  Wright,  rector 
of  St.  James’  Church  in  Cincinnati  and  living  for  a time  in  our 
neighboring  suburb  of  Mt.  Airy,  riding  with  Timothy  Kirby,  asked 
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Mr.  Kirby  if  he  did  not  want  an  Episcopal  Church  in  Cumminsville, 
He  replied  that  he  would  confer  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  General 
Henry  B.  Banning.  After  the  conference  he  agreed  to  donate  $1,00(> 
in  cash  and  a lot  for  the  church  site  on  Kirby  Way.  The  seed  having 
been  sown,  it  was  not  long  until  the  harvest.  Mr.  Wright  had  offered 
to  give  his  services  free  for  several  months,  and  his  wife  actively  sup- 
portetl  the  husband.  In  less  than  a month  Mrs.  Banning  was  joined 
by  Mrs.  Robert  Bowler  of  Clifton,  who  came  forward  with  both 
financial  and  moral  support.  Enthusiasm  awakened,  the  movement 
was  taken  uj)  by  the  rectors  and  parishioners  of  Calvary  Episcopal 
Clnirch  of  Clifton,  under  the  fostering  guidance  of  which  it  flourished 
and  became  an  active  militant  church.  Mrs,  David  James,  Mrs. 
Geoi'ge  K.  Behoenberger,  Mrs.  Thomas  Sherlock,  Mrs.  John  Sherlock, 
Mrs.  Henry  Probaseo  and  other  ladies,  and  Mr.  Griffin  Miller  became 
active  in  the  new  organization,  joining  in  the  efforts  of  General  and 
Mrs.  Banning,  Mrs.  Mai'garet  Eastman,  Miss  Harriet  Stratton,  Mr. 
Lavalle,  Richard  Pullan  Sr.,  and  Richard  Pullan  Jr.,  and  the  two 
bi'others  Sargent,  Englishmen,  one  of  whom  drew'  the  plans  for  the 
new'  building.  Miss  PIffie  James  of  Clifton  gave  her  services  gratu- 
itously as  organist.  At  first  the  Christian  Church  generously  allow'ed 
the  use  of  their  new  church  building,  then  for  a time  the  parishioners 
met  for  worship  in  Dodsworth  Hall,  and  again  in  the  Christian 
Church  until  their  own  building  was  completed,  in  1872.  Pleasantly 
placed  on  the  west  side  of  Kii'by  Way,  this  tasteful  little  brick 
structure,  decidedly  English  in  conception,  w'ith  its  beautiful  chancel 
window,  through  which  the  glories  of  the  sunset  stream  like  a bene* 
diction  u])on  the  late  afternoon  worship,  has  since  remained  the 
church  home  of  the  Episcopal  communicants,  and  has  enjoyed  the 
sei-vice  of  rectors  noted  for  their  ability  and  zeal.  From  the  begin- 
ning the  chui'ch  was  self-sustaining.  It  used  to  be  the  custom  to 
give  entertainments  and  suppers  and  like  functions,  at  w'hich  as  much 
money  as  possible  was  raised.  If  the  income  did  not  amount  to  $100, 
Mrs.  Bowler  and  General  Banning  supi>lied  erpially  the  amount 
sufficient  to  biing  the  pi'oceeds  up  to  that  figure.  These  gifts  were 
gratefully  received  and  i)leasantly  alluded  to  as  the  “$100  socials.” 
The  church  was  organized  July  12,  1871,  under  the  name  of  ,St. 
James  the  Less.  Owing  to  an  iiTeverent  play  upon  this  sacred  title, 
it  w'as  changed  to  Bt.  Philip — the  designation  it  bears  to  the  present 
time.  The  first  officiating  clergyman  w'as  the  Rev.  E.  P.  M^right,  of 
Bt.  James,  who  had  suggested  the  organization,  and  w'ho  gave  his 
s^o’vices  gi'atuitously.  Then  the  Revs.  Geoi'ge  D.  E.  Mortimer,  M.  A. 
Johnson,  G.  Bugbee,  (Mr.  Rollman,  !)]•.  PMrest,  and  other  rectors 
came  from  Calvary  Church.  The  church  Avas  consecrated  in  1874, 
and  the  Rev.  John  II.  Ely  became  the  first  resident  rector  January 
1,  1878.  He  also  officiated  at  the  same  time  at  IlartAvell  and  College 


Hill.  Since  his  service  the  pulpit  lias  been  regularly  tilled  by  the 
Kevs.  Claude  Quirrell,  Thomas  -1.  Melisli,  who  sei'ved  for  fifteen  years 
and  was  greatly  beloved;  C.  (1.  Adams,  R.  P.  Eubanks,  Ralph  P. 
Smith,  under  whose  administration  a large  jiarish  house  was  built, 
adjoining  the  church;  AV.  II.  Mears,  George  M.  Clickner,  and  the 
present  rector,  tlie  Rev.  Pi'ederiek  L.  Flinehbaugh  D.D.  (rector  of 
Calvary  Church) , who  assumed  charge  in  191)8.  Under  Air.  Flinch- 
baugh  Richard  Gi-ahgm  and  George  C.  Dickinson,  as  deacons,  have 
served  as  assistant  rectors,  as  did  Rev.  Frank  II.  Steadman,  who 
was  also  at  the  time  rectoi-  of  St.  Stephen’s  at  AVinton  Place. 

Among  the  diligent  workers  among  the  poor  of  the  parish,  and 
the  church  work  in  general,  who  deserves  great  credit  for  her  service 
during  this  period  is  Miss  Emma  Rowe, 

St.  Philip’s  Chui'ch  cost  about  .j^l2,(MK),  and  originally  had  a 
spire,  which  was  destroyed  by  lightning.  Once  almost  in  the  ojien 
country,  with  a wide  view  over  a pictures(]ue  tract,  it  is  now  closely 
built  in  by  the  residential  advance  of  the  ward. 


St.  Aloysius  and  St.  Boniface  Churches. — Long  before  a church 
of  the  Roman  faith  had  been  organized  here,  a German  Catholic 
school  was  instituted  and  held  in  a log  cabin  far  out  in  the  A¥est 
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Fork  Creek  district.  The  Catholic  Churches  proper,  however,  had 
their  ])eginning  in  Cumminsville  coincident  with  the  advent  of  steam 
railways  and  at  a time  when  the  settlement  assumed  the  proportions 
of  a fair-sized  village.  The  opening  up  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Dayton  Railroad,  occurring  in  1851,  brought  to  Southern  Ohio  a 
large  influx  of  Catholic  immigrants,  the  greater  i^ortion  coming  from 
Ireland.  Alany  of  these  children  of  Erin  became  residents  of  Cum- 
minsville. Having  no  near  place  of  worship,  these  strongly  religious 
villagers,  having  to  go  five  miles  to  Cincinnati,  or  an  e(iual  distance 
to  AChite  Oak,  in  oi-der  to  hear  mass.  Arehbisho])  Purcell  decided  they 
should  have  a church  of  their  own.  Accordingly,  in  1853,  a modest 
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little  bilck  church  was  Ituill  on  Einn  Sired  (now  Delaney),  close  to 
St.  .losei>h's  Oi’phan  .Asylum,  1l\en  under  construction.  The  little 
church  was  named  St.  Aloysius.  and  Father  II.  Lange  became  its  first 
l>astor.  In  1854  came  a young  jiriesl.  just  ordained — Rev.  doseph  Paul 
Wittier — who  made  his  mai’k  and  lalioiaal  imiefat  iga bly  for  the  up- 
building of  the  church.  Darring  three  years  when  he  ex(‘hanged  pul]uts 
with  Father  Ste])han  of  St.  Bernard,  he  remained  the  shepherd  of 
this  fold  until  18(i3.  Under  his  guidance  the  church  grew  amazingly, 
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due  largely  to  the  arrival  of  a great  numhei'  of  German  families  who, 
joining  the  suhurhan  movement,  came  from  the  city,  or  came  direct 
from  the  Fatheidand.  Accommodations  heconiing  imule(]uate,  a new 
and  large!'  l)uilding  was  eontemi)lated,  hut  the  Archbishop,  I'ceognizing 
the  wisdom  of  separate  organizations  on  the  basis  of  nationality,  de- 
sired and  authoi'ized  the  formation  of  anothei'  parish.  On  Ax)ril  6, 
1861,  at  a parish  meeting,  his  wishes  were  acceded  to,  and  the  con- 
gregation decided  to  divide  by  the  “drawing  of  lots,"  the  party  re- 
maining to  retain  the  oi'iginal  elnu'ch  ])roperty  and  the  dei)arting 
memhei's  to  I'eceive  the  sum  of  $1,500.  The  division  was  accomplished 
after  a Sunday  afternoon  service  (Ui  Ajuil  13th,  when  it  was  decided 
that  the  German  contingent  should  build  a new  church — a heavy  task 
for  a congregation  lacking  in  wealthy  members.  The  eloquent  Father 
Joseph  Fei'neding,  vicar-general,  lu'eaching  undei'  a blossoming  cherry 
li'ee,  so  tired  their  Teutonic  ambition  that  the  result  was  a detei'inina- 
tion  to  at  once  cai'ry  o!it  the  })i'oject.  Fathei'  Wittier,  having  been 
appointed  ])astoi'  of  the  new  pai'ish,  which  had  been  placed  unde!'  the 
pati'onage  of  St.  Bonifaciiis,  held  a meeting  on  June  15,  1862,  when 
the  tii'st  formal  steps  towai'd  building  were  taken.  A finance  commit- 
tee, to  determine  how  much  money  conld  be  raised  by  popular  sub- 
sci  ii'ticn,  was  appointed,  consisting  of  -lohn  Ankenbauer,  Jacol)  Remly, 
Bei'iiard  Weichmann,  Josei-'h  IMenke,  and  Fredei'ic  Glassmeiei-.  Of 
these  men  Joseph  Menke — a nonogenai'ian — is  the  sole  survivor  of  all 
the  committees  connected  with  the  building  of  the  church,  which  had 
been  named  St.  Boniface  Church.  Aftei-  considerable  difference  of 
opinion,  “in  which  many  were  not  actuateil  entirely  by  unselfish  mo- 
tives.” a lot  l()0xl5()  feet,  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Lakeman  and 
Blue  Rock  Streets,  was  decided  upon  and  purchased  of  Timothy  Kirby 
for  $601).  The  settlement  of  the  dispute  as  to  location  was  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  tactful  humoi'  of  the  vieai'-general,  who  showed  the 
futility  of  ti'ying  to  please  evei-ybody,  facetiously  suggesting  “that 
the  church  might  be  Iniilt  on  wheels  and  di-awn  to  a new  place  each 
day  of  woi'ship,  thus  satisfying  the  wishes  of  all  concei'iied.”  The  lot 
was  therefore  purchased  Octobei'  4,  1862,  and  the  deed  recorded  Octo- 
ber 21st.  Architect  John  Bast  drew  the  plans  for  the  chui'ch  and  the 
pai'sonage,  and  John  Ileni'y  Sanning  erected  the  buildings,  completing 
them  in  s]>ecified  time  that  they  might  be  dedicated  on  Xovember  13, 
1863.  The  building  committee  was  composed  of  Fi'ederic  Glassmeiei', 
•losepli  Strassei',  Bei'iiai'd  5Veichmann.  dohn  Ankenbauer,  5Iichael 
Poppe,  Michael  Stiglei'.  Frederic  XJemeiei'.  and  Josejih  IMenke. 

On  the  heautifid  autumn  moi-ning  of  Xovembei'  13,  1863,  the  sa- 
cred function  of  blessing  the  chui'ch  took  ])lace.  Bishop  Rosecrans  offi- 
ciating and  Father  AVittlei'  eelebi'ating  high  mass.  The  congregation 
was  by  no  means  a rich  one,  but  $1,881  was  I'aised  among  the  par- 
ishioners. The  enei'getic  yonng  pastoi-  took  up  the  task  of  securing 
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the  lialance,  and  toiletl  in  season  and  out  of  season  on  the  streets  of 
Cincinnati  jiersonally  soliciting  from  outsiders  financial  aid,  and  suc- 
ceeding in  raising  the  large  sum  of  $6,350.  This  work,  though  not 
I'ich  in  temporal  rewards,  exacted  the  life  of  the  young  priest,  frail 
of  boily  ami  in  delicate  health,  for,  on  one  of  his  collection  tours,  he 
contracted  pneumonia  and  died  on  May  14,  1866.  Father  Wittier  was 
but  37  years  of  age  and  .was  universally  beloved  by  his  parishioners. 

In  Seiitember  of  18©6'came  the  Rev.  Boniface  Godfrey  Top- 
moeller,  a young  man  like  his  predecessor,  full  of  energy  and  zeal,  but 
in  the  fulness  of  health  and  strength  to  further  the  cause  of  the 
church.  The  gi'ounds  were  enlarged  by  purchase  in  1867,  and  in  1870 
a school  building  was  erected  adjoining  the  church  on  Blue  Rock 
Street,  at  a cost  of  $7,800.  In  this  church  and  school  have  all  the 
German  Catholic  families  received  both  their  I'eligious  and  secular 
education.  Fathei'  Topmoeller  served  the  church  faithfully  for  many 
years,  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  people,  and,  like  his  energetic  prede- 
cessor, received  his  death  blow  while  on  a collecting  tour.  On  a hot 
sidtry  day  in  August  of  1887  he  was  stricken  with  apoplexy,  and 
after  lingei'ing  many  days  passed  from  life  August  24,  1887,  aged  47 
years. 

The  pastors  of  St.  Boniface  since  1873  are  Revs.  John  Dominie 
Ki'ess  (1887-1900),  Joseph  A . Meyer  (1900-1907),  and  the  present 
incumbent,  George  X.  Schmidt.  The  following  a.ssistant  pastors  have 
also  served:  Revs.  George  X.  Schmidt  (1892-1896),  Henry  J.  Winner 
(1896-1898),  Anthony  Moeller  (1898-1900),  Bernard  Beckemeier  (1900- 
1901),  Herman  Limbeck  (1901-1902),  Frederic  B.  Veil  (1902-1905), 
Chai'les  W.  Knehnle  (1906-1913),  Louis  Evei's  (1912-1913),  Francis 
B.  Sieve  (1913),  and  Bernard  J.  Wellman  (1913). 

vSt.  Boniface  has  given  four  of  her  sons  to  the  priesthood — Revs. 
John  T.  Schopp,  Louis  H.  Yauss,  P.  Robert  Glassmeier  and  P.  Bede 
Knapke.  Two  chnrches  have  also  sprung  from  this  parent  congrega- 
tion— St.  Claire,  in  College  Hill,  and  St.  Pius,  in  South  Cumminsville. 
First  and  present  pastor  is  Rev.  John  Berning.  And  a high  school 
and  sistei's’  home  have  been  added  to  hei'  equipment. 

St.  Patrick’s  Church. — On  the  occasion  of  the  “drawing  by  lot,” 
referred  to  in  connection  with  St.  Aloysius  Church,  the  English- 
speaking  party  were  in  the  ascendency,  and  won  and  maintained  the 
original  church,  the  German  members  foi'ining  anew  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  St.  Bonifacius.  Father  W’ittler,  who  had  been  the  pastor, 
and  had  gone  with  the  German  exodus,  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
David  B.  Walker,  who  began  service  in  1862.  The  need  of  a new 
and  larger  church  was  now  evident,  and  a plot  of  ground  was  pur- 
chased of  Jacob  Hoffner.  Father  Walker,  who,  before  entering  the 
priesthood,  was  a civil  engineer,  laid  out  the  grounds  and  drew  the- 
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plans  for  the  present  beautiful  building  of  St.  Patrick’s  Church — 
architecturally  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city — the  general  contour 
being  that  of  the  cross  for  whicli  it  stands.  In  1870  preparation  for 
the  foundation  was  begun,  the  ceremonies  being  oi)ened  by  the  school 
children  turning  the  sods  prepai'atory  to  excavation.  Among  those 
who  helped  dig  foi-  the  foundation  may  be  named  John  Delaney, 
Patrick  Connors,  Ileniy  Rice,  John  Farley  and  Michael  Flynn,  all 
p.i'ominent  contractoi's  at  tliat  time.  With  a generosity  l)orn  only  of 
religious  zeal  ami  privilege,  tlndr  woi'k  was  clu'crfully  done,  with- 
out other  reward  than  the  consciousness  of  a good  deed  pei'formed 
and  the  blessings  of  a grateful  people.  The  stonework  was  then  laid, 
and  remained  for  over  a yeai‘  before  the  superstructure  was  reared. 
Others  who  took  a ])rominent  paid  in  the  oi’gainzation  were  the 
brothers  Alexander,  James  and  Richard  Chixton,  Edwaial  Daly  and 
Patrick  Nagel,  the  latter  j)lastering  tlie  edifice.  This  church,  begun 
in  1870,  was  completed  in  the  summer  of  1878.  After  comj)leting  the 
foundations  Fathei-  Walker  went  to  Rome  on  a collection  mission,  and 
while*  there  joined  the  Jesuits  and  never  I'etui'iied.  He*  was  succeeded 
by  Father  I).  V.  Crowley,  wlio  assunu'd  the  pastorate  in  1872,  saw 
the  work  of  construction  through,  remaitdng  until  1880.  The  church 
has  always  had  a large  and  intlueidial  following,  and  has  main- 


tained a school  fm-  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  parish. 
The  pastors  have  been  men  of  unusual  ability,  and  have  been 
syinpathetically  supj)orted  by  the  i)arishioners.  Those  who  officiated 
since  1878  are:  Revs.  Peter  Patrick  Mazuret  (1880-1884),  Henry  An- 
derson (1884-1891),  John  F.  Hickey  (1891-1911),  and  the  present  in- 
ciunl)ent.  Rev.  M.  P.  O’Brien,  born  and  raised  in  Cumminsville. 

The  Orphan  Asylum. — St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum,  probably  the 
oldest  institution  of  its  kind  in  Cincinnati,  was  built  in  1855.  The 
grounds,  forming  a beautiful  level  park-like  area,  consisting  of  eleven 
acres,  were  practically  donated  by  that  friend  of  the  fatherless  .Jacob 
Hoffner.  The  history  of  this  institution  dates  back  to  1829.  wlieii 
two  sisters  of  charity  undertook  the  care  of  orphan  and  destitute 
children,  on  Sycamore  Street,  near  the  present  site  of  St.  Xavier's 
College.  St.  Peter’s  Benevolent  A.s.sociation  foi-  the  orphans  was  or- 
ganized in  1888,  and  undei*  its  auspices  the  new  asylum  Itegan  to  en- 
large its  great  work  of  charity.  Thus  it  came  about  that  St.  Joseph's, 
in  Cumminsville,  was  built  and  dedicated  to  public  charity  on  July 
24,  1855,  since  which  time  it  has  increasingly  “carried  on  with  energy, 
progress  and  succe.ss  the  gigantic  burden  of  su]>plying  the  i)arental 
needs  of  a home  to  thousands  of  homeless  children.  Denominational 
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lines  are  not  di'awn  in  i>ointing  with  pride  to  tliis  “monument  of 
philanthropy"  and  in  suppoid  of  its  institutional  existence.  I’p  to  the 
]>resent  (ldl4)  over  S.OOO  children  ha\’e  been  cared  for  in  this  insti- 
tution. A school  for  judmary  and  higher  education  is  connected  with 
the  asylum,  (ireater  love  hath  no  man  than  that  he  give  his  life  to 
others;  such  has  been  the  devotion  of  Dr.  Frank  II.  Rowe,  who  for 
forty-one  years  served  gi'atuitously  with  loving  service  as  medical 
attendant  to  the  orphans  and  the  sisters  in  this  institution,  only  re- 
limpiishing  this  work  in  May  of  A conspicuous  event  in  Cum- 

minsville  is  tin*  annual  picnic  or  feast  of  the  oriihans,  held  on  the 
Nation's  birthday  foi'  the  last  tifty  years.  One  director — Michael  P. 
Scull,\’ — has  attended  every  picnic,  and  has  assumed  on  each  occasion 
the  hauling  and  serving  of  the  frozen  I'efreshments.  The  sisters  com- 
ing out  to  make  this  institutional  service  their  life  work,  came,  with 
their  helongings,  on  a canal  boat  by  way  of  the  .Miami  ('anal. 
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Citizens  of  1851. — Mr.  M.  S.  Turrill.  who  came  to  Cumminsville 
in  1851,  recently  published  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  foremost  citizens 
whom  he  met  here  at  that  time.  These  were  the  "backbone  hustlers,’’ 
the  "business  jnishers’’  and  the  "good  recruit  getters"  of  the  period, 
all  of  whom  and  many  others  have  jiassed  from  earth,  and  whose 
memories  are  to  him  and  to  others  ever  bright:  "Charles  Albert,  Isaac 
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Anderson,  Henry  B.  Banning,  Hector  Basson,  John  C.  Bruckmann, 
Erastiis  M.  Biirgoyne,  Wellen  Campbell,  Joseph  C.  Clopper,  James 
Coons,  Armand  DeSeidsy,  Frederick  Dhonau,  Caleb  Dodsworth, 
Oliver  C.  Hays,  Joseph  1).  Hayward,  Jacob  Hoffner,  J.  C.  C.  Holen- 
shade,  Daniel  Hunnewell,  E.  P.  Joseph,  Ephraim  Knowlton,  J.  C.  Keller, 
Joseph  F.  Lakeman,  Caleb  Lingo,  John  McMakin,  Yal  Nicholas,  Fred- 
erick Parker,  Richard  B.  Pullan,  William  C.  Roll,  Thomas  J.  Stephens, 
Adam  Stifel,  Andrew  i\I.  Streng,  dohn  Thomson,  William  Tozzer. 
James  1).  Wright,  and  others,  early  settlers,  and  entitled  to  honor  as 
jiioneers  and  useful  men.’’ 

The  Masonic  Fraternity. — Hoffner  Lodge,  No.  258,  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons,  was  organized  June  15,  1854,  on  a dispensation  from 
the  Grand  Master  of  the  Graiul  Lodge  of  Ohio.  Many  accessions  and 
good  work  rendered  secured  it  a charter  October  19,  1854,  the  petition 
for  the  charter  being  signed  by  Cornelius  Carpenter,  Dr.  William 
Mount,  James  C.  C.  Holenshade,  M.  S.  Turidll,  William  S.  Craig, 
Wellen  Campbell  Sr.,  W.  T.  Roller,  John  Aston,  Joseph  Scull,  Armand 
DeSerisy,  W.  B.  Smith,  and  one  or  two  others.  The  first  officers  were: 
Cornelius  Carpenter,  W.  M. ; Dr.  Wm.  Mount,  E.  W. ; W.  T.  Roller, 
J.  W. ; J.  W.  McMakin,  Treas. ; W.  B.  Smith,  Treas. ; J.  C.  C.  Holen- 
shade, J.  D. ; M.  S.  Turrill,  J.  D. ; and  Wellen  Campbell,  Tyler. 

The  lodge,  having  no  home  of  its  own,  met  in  several  buildings, 
mention  of  which  will  recall  several  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  old 
villagers,  huildings  some  of  which  have  succumbed  to  the  onward 
march  of  progress.  The  first  year  it  met  in  "McMakin’s  Hall”  on 
Colerain  Pike,  near  Jo  Williams  Street.  This  being  destroyed  by 
fire,  " Knowlton ’s  Hall”  was  occupied  for  several  years.  Then  it 
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repaired  to  “Hays  Hall,”  corner  of  Spring  Grove  and  Colerain,  now 
the  Grueninger  Block,  and  for  a time  the  “ Grueiiiiiger  Hall.”  Four 
years  later  “Dorman’s  Hall”  was  rented  and  utilized  for  ten  years, 
when  “Dodsworth’s  Hall”  was  occupied  until  1884.  Then  permission 
was  granted  to  use  the  “Odd  Fellows  Hall”  at  Blue  Rock  and 
Turrill  Streets,  where  it  remained  until  its  own  Masonic  home  Avas 
reared.  On  June  24,  1885,  the  corner  stone  of  the  “Masonic  Hall,” 
at  Hamilton  and  Spring  Streets  (now  Moline  Court),  the  present 
home  of  the  lodge,  was  laid,  the  lot  being  donated  by  Jacob  Hoft'iier. 
Up  to  1868  the  name  of  the  lodge  aauis  the  “ Cummiiisville  Lodge;” 
it  was  then  changed  in  honor  of  its  benefactor,  Mr.  Hotfiier. 

The  Worshipful  Masters  from  the  organization  of  the  lodge  to 
1873  were:  Cornelius  Carpenter  (1854),  William  Mount  (1855), 

James  W.  McMakin  (1856-59),  Armaiid  DeSerisy  (1860),  0.  lil. 
Langdon  (1861),  James  C.  C.  Holeiishade  1862),  M.  S.  Turrill 
(1863-64),  Jacob  Tuckerman  (1865),  William  W.  Widner  (1866l, 
James  Thomson  (1867),  Mackenzie  D.  Robinson  (1868),  Chailes 
W.  Whitely  (1869),  C.  F.  Lingo  (1870-72),  and  W.  B.  Emery  (1873). 
The  charter  members  up  to  1873  numbered  50,  including  Jacol)  Ilolf- 
ner  (Mr.  Hoffner,  with  Ezekiel  Hutchinson,  joined,  in  1824,  the  first 
Masonic  lodge  in  Cincinnati — “Nova  Cesarea  Harmony  Lodge,”  organ- 
ized Decemt)er  27,  1794),  who  was  made  an  honorary  member  in  1872. 
Hoffner  Lodge  has  been  the  pride  and  bond  of  fellowship  of  many  of 
the  most  prominent  citizens  of  Cumminsville,  and  its  influence  and 
benefactions  are  beyond  calculation. 

The  Scihools. — The  educational  record  of  Cumminsville  is  one 
that  the  citizens  may  well  look  back  upon  with  civic  pride.  The  old 
log  school  in  the  Kirby  tract,  another  far  out  in  West  Fork,  and  tlie 
Ludlow  Hall  school  at  Clopper’s  Ford,  in  1832,  were  the  beginnings. 
Succeeding  the  latter  came  the  school  in  Knowlton’s  Hall,  taught  by 
George  W.  Hendricks. 

The  Union  Gr.aded  School  {Knowlton  Street  School,  or  First 
Street  School). — Ui)  to  this  time  no  pul)lic  school  building  was  owned 
by  the  community.  In  the  early  50 ’s,  therefore,  a,  movement  was  l)egun 
to  establish  a.  grammar  school  and  met  with  public  suppoi-t  and  ap- 
proval in  general,  and  some  opposition  froiii  heavy  taxpayers  in  par- 
ticular. Aceoi'diiigly  a commodious  l)uildiiig  was  erected  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Knowlton  and  Langland  Streets,  and  George  W. 
Hendricks  installed  as  principal.  He  served  l)ut  a sliort  time,  re- 
linquishing his  task  to  take  up  the  study  of  law.  He  was  suceec'ded 
January  1,  1854,  by  Meiwin  Sherman  Turi’ill,  a graduate  of  Fanner’s 
College  (College  Hill)  in  1851,  wlio  had  taught  a.  few  terms  of  country 
school.  He  remained  at  the  head  of  the  Cumminsville  schools  for 


thirty-one  years,  terminating  his  career  of  teaching  in  June.  1885. 

As  principal  of  this  first  school — The  Union  Graded  School  of  Cum- 
minsville— he  laid  the  foundation  of  an  institution  equal  in  all  respects 
to  those  ill  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  and  vuuler  his  charge  were  educated  * 

most  of  the  men  and  women  of  middle  age  and  past  who  have  made 
Cmiiminsville  their  home. 

The  leaders  in  this  movement  were  Joseph  C.  Clopper.  Erastus 
M.  Burgoyne,  Joseph  F.  Lakeman,  William  Tozzer.  Frederick  Parker,  ^ 

and  Joseph  D.  HavAvard.  A meeting  of  citizens  Avas  calle<l  and  the 
Legislature  of  Ohio,  then  in  session,  Avas  petitioned  to  constitute  the 
di.strict  a special  school.  The  request  Avas  promptly  granted.  Tlie 
named  gentlemen  Avere  made  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  accepted  the 
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donation  of  a site  fi'oin  (Mi’s.  -lanet  Langlaiuls.  .\  four-room  Imilding 
Avas  erected  for  :f!4,5()0,  tlu'ii  eonsidertal  an  iuioi'inous  outlay.  The 
school  stimulated  tlie  gi'owth  of  the  town,  which  now  ajqtroaeheii  the 
imj)oiqanee  of  a village  with  a siqiarale  eorjmrale  existmici'.  Ten 
years  latei’  four  more  I'ooms  wei'c  added,  at  a cost  of  .jiS.OOO. 

Isaac  II.  Turrill  was  Hit*  first  assistant  principal.  Other  a.ssistant 
teachers  Avhose  names  will  recall  memorit's  wma'  Henry  Doenim’.  Louis 
Koll).  Frederic  Coni-ad.  William  Henke.  (Maiw  11.  Smith.  Electa  K. 

t or>  of  < 
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Stanford.  Ann  J.  Moore,  Ann  M.  Wright.  Sarah  Cunniiins,  Jajiet 
TJionison,  Belle  Kingshnry,  iMarilla  Bnck.  Mary  L.  Lingo,  Lydia  G. 
Stanford.  Belle  Trask,  Belle  MTirdoek,  Angnsta  Tozzer,  Kate  Smedley. 
i\Iary  A . Dnnnaway.  Mary  Walker,  Emily  MeMichael,  klary  A.  Iluniie- 
well.  Amanda  Roller,  Mary  C.  Lakeman,  Emma  Eastman,  Alice  Bates, 
Emma  DeSerisy,  Carrie  S.  Hammitt,  Louise  Kiett'er,  Helen  Mathes, 
IMinnie  G.  Little.  Bertha  Grabert,  Mary  Hill,  Marion  Henderson, 
IMatilda  AValke,  Emma  A'onWyek,  Ella  Stickney,  Mary  A.  Bohlander, 
Katie  Girard,  Daisy  J.  McEhtee,  Bell  C.  Hicks,  and  FriedsTKischoffi. 

Among  the  scholars  who  attended  in  1854,  the  names  of  the  fol- 
lowing have  l)een  preserved  and  are  inelnded  here  for  the  interest 
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they  may  have  for  those  still  living,  as  many  of  them  became  the 
fathers  and  grandfathers,  and  mothers  and  grandmotherai  of  the  present 
generation  in  Cnmminsville : AVhiteman  Anderson,  Francis  Bates, 

Jarvis  Blume,  Rudolph  Blnme,  Charles  Burgess,  Alonzo  Bui^goyne, 
Peter  Burke,  Erastus  Campbell,  Michael  T.  Flinn,  Henry  Godelman, 
Henry  R.  Hayward,  Charles  J.  Hays,  Greenwood  Hunnewell,  W.  H. 
Johnson,  Alexander  F.  Joseph,  S.  B.  Knowlton,  Sylvester  Lawrence, 
John  F.  Alyers,  D.  F.  Parker,  James  Reeder,  Joseph  Reeder,  Charles 
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Bilverson,  John  F.  Thomson,  A.  F.  Thomson,  Frank  Tozzer,  Henry 
Tozz^,'TSamuel  Todd,  Jacob  E.  Weiitzel,  Mary  Anderson  (later  mar- 
riage name  Lewis')^,  Emily  Anderson  (Chase),  Mary  Baldwin  (Bell), 
Mary  Branch,  Caroline  Brixiier,  Ellen  Burgoyne  (Houston),  Char- 
lotte Coons,  Mary  Dodsworth  (McMakiu),  Martha  Dodsworth  (Knowd- 
ton),  Sarah  M.  l)oiinelou7'"AfmniaT)orinan  ( CampheHy,  ' J oanne  E'ly nn, 
Anna  M.  Hall  (Strait),  Maria  Hays  (Tytherleigh) , Lydia  Hunter 
(Thomson),  Jsahell  Joseph  (Watson),  Anna  Siilaii  (Schmaltz),  Sophia 
Sulau,  Janet  Thomson  ( DeSerisy),  Aiigeline  Tozzer,  Augusta  Tozzer 
(Green),  Therese_WenpePJ^?Ee) , Josephine  Williams  (Roller). 

A record  of  the  first  graduation  and  commencement  exercises  of 
this  school  has  been  preserved  for  us  by  its  principal.  Professor  M.  S. 
Turrill,  which  will  interest  those  who  would  recall  the  names  of 
teachers  and  scholars  on  that  occasion  and  show  what  manner  of  edu- 
cational culture  was  wrought  in  our  midst  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century. 

“Sixty  years  ago  the  First  Annual  Exhibition,  as  it  was  called,  of 
the  Cumminsville  Union  School  was  held  at  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Langland  and  Lingo  Streets,  on  Friday  evening,  June  23,  1854.  Mr. 
M.  S.  Turrill,  w'ho  still  resides  on  Hamilton  Avenue,  was  principal 
of  the  school,  with  the  Misses  Ann  Jane  Moore,  Mary  A.  Smith,  and 
Ann  M.  Wright  as  assistants. 

“The  exercises  opened  wdth  a song,  ‘Seneca  Lake,’  the  stanzas 
of  which  were  printed  on  the  program.  This  was  followed  by  an 
address,  ‘Our  Union,’  by  John  F.  Myers,  now  a popular  mail  carrier, 
if  we  could  reproduce  this  talk,  delivered  six  years  before  the  first 
intimation  of  a split  in  the  Union,  it  would  indeed  prove  interesting. 
Next  came  an  address.  ‘Our  Country,’  by  H.  G.  Hunnewell;  a dialogue, 
‘Uiicharitahleness,’  ]\v  Charlotte  Coons  and  Anna  A.  Myers;  an  address, 
‘Bonaparte,’  by  Franklin  Hill;  an  address,  ‘Battle  of  Waterloo,’  by 
Will.  N.  Thomson;  a solo,  ‘Madelin,’  by  Lydia  Wilson;  an  address, 
‘The  Land  of  Our  Birth,’  by  Henry  Hayward;  a dialogue,  ‘Going  to 
School,  ’ by  Lydia  Hunter  and  Augusta  Tozzer ; an  address,  ‘ The 
Wind  in  a Frolic,’  by  Alonzo  Burgoyne;  a dialogue,  ‘About  Laughter,’ 
by  Jaiinette  Thomson,  Lydia  Wilson,  Emily  Wright,  and  Angelina 
Tozzer.  This  is  about  three  times  as  much  as  it  takes  to  put  most 
of  our  citizens  to  sleep  at  an  ordinary  high  school  commencement,  but 
this  is  only  a third  of  what  our  good  forefathers  could  endure. 

‘ ‘ Those  who  took  part  in  the  rest  of  the  program  were  Alonzo 
Myers,  John  Carson,  Alonzo  Butler,  Mary  Donahue,  Ellen  Burgoyne, 
Josephine  Williams,  Ann  Hayward,  Hiram  Powers,  Thomas  Donahue, 
Harrison  Coons,  Wm.  Wright,  Sarah  Williams,  and  the  class  valedic- 
torian, Alonzo  Myers.  Every  one  of  these  pupils  recited  alone  at 
least  once.  The  program  ended  with  a song.  ‘Vacation  Glee:’ 


“Merry-hearted  children  we 
As  any  in  the  natioii, 

For  now  the  time  of  year  has  come 
That  brings  a long  vacation. 

“We  love  onr  teachers  and  o\ir  friends, 
And  love  to  stay  at  school,  too, 

But  when  vacation  season  comes. 

We  love  to  be  away,  too. 

“And  when  the  holidays  are  past 
And  frolic’s  had  its  measure, 

We’ll  gladly  hie  to  school  again 
And  learn  with  double  pleasure. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Reynolds  prononnced  the  benediction.’’ 
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Kirby  Ro.\i)  School. — Kii'hy  Road  School,  formerly  freipiently 
called  Ihe  IIanfi(>ld  Street  School  Ilonse,  or  the  Intermediate  School, 
was  hnilt  in  lS(i!)  ui)on  a slight  knoll  on  Kirby  Way,  just  lu'low  the 
present  Chase  Avenue,  on  a lot  'dOo.xlhr)  feid.  Tlu*  lot  cost  •'fd,726, 
and  the  building,  consisting  of  four  I'ooms  and  a basement,  cost  ?ti7,800. 
An  addition  of  four  I'ooms  was  imuh*  in  1S7S,  at  a cost  of  •'^0,702. 


Complete,  the  eight  rooms  were  capable  of  comfortably  seating^  400 
pupils.  This  building  was  vacated  in  1010,  when  the  magniticent 
new  hiiilding  on  Kirby  and  Bruce  Avenues  was  finished,  and  was 
demolished  in  1912  to  make  room  for  residence  sites.  The  splendid 
part  this  school  jilayed  in  the  growth  of  Cumminsville  in  culture 
and  education  need  only  he  alluded  to.  Its  teaching  force  has  ever 
been  of  the  highest  efficiency,  and  thousands  of  jnipils  look  liack  upon 
“Old  Kirby’’  with  pardonable  pride  and  love.  Isaac  H.  Tnrrill  was 
the  first  prinei]>al,  and  i\Iary  E.  Dnnnaway,  Kate  Smedley.  and 
Amanda  Roller;  and  later  Edward  Peaslee  and  John  C.  Ileywood, 
and  Mary  Hill  and  Hattie  E.  Taylor  \vere  among  its  earliest  teachers. 

Industries. — The  rise  and  ]U‘ogress  of  iinhistries  in  Cumminsville 
may  he  epitomized  as  follows : 

The  first  business  venture  outside  of  the  keeping  of  taverns 
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was  the  tauniug  of  leather  by  l)a\id  Cummins,  'fhen  tollowt'd  the 
temjKirary  ]>roj('Ct  of  building  the  mile  of  tin*  .Miami  Canal  in  lS2.)-2i 
by  Ephraim  Knowiton.  .\hout  the  same  tiiui'  the  latter  opened  a 
general  country  store  and  became  engaged  in  all  sorts  ol  huildiiig 
venturi's — eri'cting  dwellings  and  a pork-paekiiig  establishment,  which 
was  subsei incut ly  (‘hangi'd  to  a potter_\'  and  lastly  to  a grist  mill.  In 
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1832  John  McJMakin  openetl  a dry  goods  store  here,  was  a justice  of 
the  peace,  and  dahliled  in  real  estate.  Me  suhseijuentiy  becaiiie  a 
brigadier  general  of  the  Ohio  militia,  and  representative  from  this 
district  in  the  State  Legislature.  Ei-astus  M.  Lurgoyiie,  a teaciier 
and  also  a justice  of  the  j)eace,  was  engaged  here  early  in  the  carpen- 
ter’s trade.  William  Staddon,  an  Englishman,  came  as  early  as  183!j 

ami  estahlislied  a tailor  shop.  He  was  long  the  pioneer  in  that 

vocation  .John  Smith  was  one  of  the  earliest  blacksmiths,  and  moving 
from  here  in  1852  to  Indiana,  became  a man  of  consideralJe  im- 
portance in  the  atfaii-s  of  that  State.  In  1842  Marmaduke  Dodsworth 
came,  and  soon  afterward  began  the  distilling  of  ardent  spirits. 
William  Tozzer  and  Joseph  F.  Lakeman  opened  a general  wagon- 
making shop  in  the  early  40 's,  turning  out  army  wagons  for  the 

Government  for  service  in  the  Mexican  War  in  1846.  They  were 
succeeded  by  Frederic  Dhonau.  a general  blacksmith,  who,  in  partner- 
ship first  with  Philip  Jung,  then  John  Moerlein,  and  lastly  with  Louis 
Fsinger,  established  a smithy  and  wagon  shop  iii  1852.  Ten  years 
later,  1862,  Mr.  Fsinger  withdrew  and  established  his  own  shops  on 
Spring  Grove  Avenue.  Both  fiians,  under  the  management  of  sons  of 
these  pioneers,  are  still  in  active  operation.  At  a later  period  a 
smithy  was  established  by  a Mr.  Williams  about  where  the  Cummins- 
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vide  German  Bank  is  now  located.  This  was  subsequently  removed 
to  Vandalia  Avenue,  and  owned  by  the  Schnieders.  Frederic  Spaeth 
engaged  in  the  feed  and  grain  business  in  1856,  and  later  opened 
“Poplar  Grove,  ’ ’ a roadhouse  and  German  garden.  Very  early 
William  Marsh  did  a flourishing  business  as  a saddler,  at  Hays  corner, 
now  the  Grueninger  Block.  In  1859  Caleb  Lingo  began  the  manu- 
facture of  sash,  doors,  ami  blinds,  at  the  corner  of  Hamilton  Avenue 
and  Lingo  Street.  The  old  planing  mill  was  destroyed  by  Are  in  the 
90 ’s.  The  Lingo  brothers  (Caleb  and  Josiah)  had  previously  owned 
and  operated  a general  saw  mill  on  a run  in  Glen  Airy,  in  the  settle- 
ment of  Hamel  Town  and  near  the  West  Fork  Road.  At  the 
corner  of  Colerain  Avenue  and  Hoffner  Street  William  Powers  kept 
a tailor  shop,  and  was  succeeded,  in  1855,  by  Andrew  Streng,  who 
for  many  years  clothed  the  male  citizens  of  Cumminsville.  J.  W. 
Streng  engaged  in  the  butchering  business  in  1853.  In  1859  Frederic 
Becker  established  a tailoring  business  on  Blue  Rock  and  Cherry 
Streets,  and  Christopher  Keller,  a Mexican  War  veteran,  returned 
here  in  1848  and  some  time  thereafter  opened  a bakery  in  a frame 
building  near  the  present  Keller  House,  which  he  erected  in  1859 
and  operated  as  the  “Farmers  Hotel.”  Near  to  Keller’s,  Michael 
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Poppe  had  a l)akery  and  gi-ocery.  During  the  Civil  War  period  tln-ee 
enterprises  still  existing!  \vei*e  founded — (ieorge  Grueninger,  hardware, 
in  1863;  Henry  Dickmeier,  feed  stoi-e  and  elevatoi',  1864;  and  tlie 
brewery  of  Fred  and  John  C.  Bruckniann,  in  1864;  common  l)eer  being 
first  made,  and  lager  l)eer  in  1869.  John  Bouvy,  an  established  boot 
and  shoe  makei*,  l>uilt  his  store  on  Colerain  Avenue  in  1866,  and  in 
1869  John  and  Joseph  Cope  began  the  horseshoeing  business,  continued 
by  the  latter  to  the  present  time.  In  1861  there  came  to  Cumniinsville 
one  who  became  renowned  as  a landscajie  gardener  and  florist,  Herman 
H aerlein.  In  1865  he  had  under  roof  thiideen  hotJiouses,  and  in  his 
later  years  lie  laid  out  many  private  jilaces  and  parks  in  various 
sections  of  the  United  States.  Others  who  were  early  in  Imsiness  here 
were  Henry  Rabe  Sr.,  the  distiller,  and  Joel  Strong,  a pioneer  in  the 
flour,  feed,  and  grain  trade,  where  Weber’s  establishment  now  is.  In 
an  old  frame  building  at  Spring  Grove  and  Colerain  Avenues  Isaac 
Roll  kept  the  ])ost  office  in  the  “days  before  the  war.’’  The  shoe 
factory*  of  Josetih  Tarrant  was  established  in  1871.  Tlie  earliest  dnig- 
gist,  Victor  Schwegeler,  a man  of  learning,  often  employed  to  examine 
the  German  ti'achers,  was  “Deutsclie  Apotliekei-, " wlno'e  Dr.  IMente's 
office  now  is.  Leonard  L.  Armstrong  was  the  next  in  line,  and  his 
clerk,  (’harles  Bristle,  lat(>r  0}>ened  for  business  in  Dodsworth  Hall. 


The  latter's  son,  Harry  Bristle,  still  carries  mi  the  store.  Heinrich 
Bernliard  Dornseifer  was  a j)ioneer  watchmaker  and  jeweler,  an  ex- 
aminer in  German,  and  excellent  tlute  jilayer. 

A glance  at  the  following  list  will  show  some  of  the  business 

interests  in  operation  in  1869.  four  yeai's  before  the  incorporated 
village  tiecame  a part  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati; 

E.  Knowiton  & Son  (corner  Hamilton  Pike  and  Spring  Grove 
Avenue),  groceries,  crockery,  boots  and  shoes,  hats.  ca])s.  etc.;  A.  K. 
Klinkinbeard  & Co.  (corner  Hamilton  Pike  and  Hoffner  Street), 

groceries  and  pi'ovisions ; Gabriel  Dirr  (Hamilton  Pike),  constable,  and 
dealer  in  gi’oci-ries  and  p-i  ()^•isions ; Joseph  Paff'e  Co.  i corner  ('ole- 
rain  Pike  and  Hoff'ner  Street),  bakers  and  grocers:  A.  B.  Wilson  & 
Bro.  (Spring  Gi'ove  Avenue),  confectioner.s.  toys,  ice  ci'eam.  soda  water, 
etc.;  Fred  Dormann  (cornei-  Hamilton  Pike  and  Kii-by  St.,  now 

Dorman  Street),  real  estate  agent  and  saloon;  F.  Reichrath  (Hamilton 
Pike,  near  Bi'idge).  Reichrath's  Hall,  saloon  attached;  Samuel  R. 

IMiller  (Colerain  Pike,  near  R.  R.).  saloon;  B.  Theiring  (Colerain 
Pike),  groceries,  candies,  and  family  p)rovisions:  John  Lutz  (corner 
(_’olerain  Pike  and  Harrison  Sti'eet.  now  Dlionau  Sti-eet).  groceries 
and  licjuors;  John  Focks,  groceries  and  li(|Uors;  also  at  Colerain 
Pik(‘  and  Jo  Williams  Streets),  feed  store;  Barney  Rcisanbci'g 
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(Si)i-iug'  (Trove  Avenue),  feed  store;  John  II.  ^Meyer  (Spidng  (irove 
Avenue),  groceries  ;ind  liiiuors;  A.  M.  Sti'eng  (corner  Spring  drove 
Avenue  and  (fooper  Sti’cet),  merchant  tailor,  ilry  goods,  hats,  eai)s, 
notions;  JoseiJi  Glins  (Spring  Grove  Avenue),  dry  goods,  groceries; 
I’  \V.  decker  (corner  lilne  Koek  and  Cherry  Streets),  merchanr 
tailor,  hats,  caps;  Chailes  Kiogmann  (Spring  Grove  Avenue), 
photogi-aphy  and  fancy  gooils;  Charles  W.  Whitely,  townshij) 
clerk  and  manufacturei-  of  children’s  shoes;  William  Tozzer,  car- 
IHUiter  and  huilder;  Frank  Eversull,  carpenter  and  builder;  Henry 
Molloy,  cai-penter  and  builder;  I.  JM.  Ander.son,  builder  and  contractor; 
Joseph  Croft,  carpenter  and  builder;  Louis  Ilebel,  proprietor  of  Mill- 
creek  House;  Christopher  Keller  (Hotfner  Street  and  Colerain  Ave- 
nue), ])roprietor  of  Farmers  Hotel;  IfuidTcr  & Kemphues  (near  R.  R.), 
IMillcreek  Valley  (Mills,  gi-ain,  dour,  and  feed;  M.  H.  Spillard  (at 
R.  R.  depot),  postmastei-,  express  and  railroad  agent,  and  dealer  in 
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coal,  lime,  cement  and  plasterei’s'  materials;  C.  Dodsworth,  distiller; 
S.  Levi,  distiller;  J.  C.  & F.  Bruckmann,  proprietors  of  Cumminsville 
Brewery;  (Jeorge  Grueninger  (neai-  3Iill  Creek  Bridge),  hai-dware, 
stoves,  cutlery;  J.  Cope  & Bro.  (neai“  (Mill  Creek  Bridge),  horse- 
shoers;  John  George  Thiel  (Colerain  Bike,  near  Elmore),  blacksmith; 
Fred  Dhonau  (corner  Colerain  Pike  and  Harrison  Street,  now  Dhonau 
Street),  wagon  maker;  Caleb  Lingo  & Co.  (Hamilton  Pike,  north  of 
R.  R.).  proprietors  of  planing  mills;  John  Shott  (Colerain  Pike,  oppo- 
site Wesleyan  Cemetery),  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  collars,  harness, 
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saddles,  etc;  Callalian  Bros,  (opposite  Spiing  Grove  Cemetery),  Spring 
Grove  Marble  Works;  J.  S.  Fine  (at  College  Hill  Gate  No.  1,  Hamilton 
Pike),  real  estate  agent  and  collector;  Philip  Weber  (Spring  Grove 
Avenue),  cigar  manufacturer.  Near  town  were  the  vegetable  gardens 
of  Etlward  Morris,  Thomas  Cope,  William  Hockstead,  and  H.  H. 
Fricke,  and  the  dairy  of  Wellen  Campbell.  E.  N.  Clopper  was  a 
professional  school  teacher;  Rev.  W.  H.  Martin  was  pastor  of  the 
Christian  Church;  Professor  M.  S.  Turrill  was  principal  of  the  Public 
Schools,  and  i-ecorder,  notary  public  and  conveyancer;  August  Mueller 
was  prinei])al  of  the  Catholic  Schools;  Armand  DeSerisy,  ex-Mayor, 
was  Deputy  U.  S.  Internal  Revenue  Collector;  A.  and  D.  P.  Smedley 
and  L.  Mente  were  physicians ; and  L.  L.  Armstrong  was  ‘ ‘ druggist, 
.dealer  in  medicine,  perfumery,  etc.” 
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(JAKDENS  AND  STOCK  PENS  AT  E’OOT  OF  MT.  STORM 

The  War  Record. — The  war  record  of  Ctnnminsville  is  one  of 
(iuiek  response  and  national  devotion.  When  Governor  Arthur  St. 
Clair  came  to  Port  Washington  in  1791  he  formed  four  companies  of 
soldiers,  constituting  the  First  Regiment  of  Ohio  Militia,  and  appointed 
Israel  Ludlow,  of  Ludlow  Station,  captain  of  one  of  them. 

The  War  of  1812. — In  Wayne’s  army  was  a drummer  boy — 
Rudolph  by  name — who  resided  in  our  midst  until  removed  by  death 


at  a ripe  old  age.  In  the  War  of  1812  served  Thomas  Hamel  of  Hamel 
Town,  and  James  McMillan,  living  to  the  northeast  of  Cumminsville. 
When  Governor  Meigs  called  out  the  First  Division  of  Ohio  Militia, 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  contest,  it  was  rendezvoused  at  Hutchinson’s 
Tavern.  E.  D.  Mansfield  (Alemories),  whose  brother  was  a eai)tain  of 
mounted  infantry,  describing  these  volunteers,  says:  “They  presented 
a motley  appearance,  dressed  as  they  were  in  a great  variety  of  ap- 
parel, some  with  hunting  shirts,  some  with  butternut  jackets,  and  others 
in  more  fantastic  costumes.  IMany  of  the  men  had  rifles  or  other  arms, 
but  most  of  them  drilled  with  sticks  and  cornstalks  in  place  of 
firelocks.  ” 

Mexican  War,  1846-48. — Never  a popular  conflict,  the  Ohio 
records,  after  the  sending  out  of  the  first  troops,  are  singularly  silent 
as  to  the  Mexican  War  of  1846-48.  During  it  Tozzer  and  Lakeman 
built  army  wagons  here  for  the  Government  service.  At  one  time  a 
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company  of  cavalry  encamped  at  the  old  Mill  Creek  House,  and  Chi'is- 
topher  Keller,  taken  sick  in  the  army  of  invasion,  returned  to  (him- 
minsville  in  1848  to  engage  in  the  bakery  business  and  tiuild  the 
Farmers  Hotel  (Keller  House).  General  John  McMakin,  who  served 
as  brigadier  general  of  the  First  Brigade  of  the  Ohio  Militia  for 
twenty  years,  and  a legislator  during  the  war  period,  was  active  in 
recruiting  and  drilling  soldiers  for  service  in  this  war. 

Wab  the  RiEBELLioN,  1861-65. — It  was  in  the  great  Civil  War 
of  the  Rebellion,  however,  that  Cumminsville  responded  patibotically 
and  generously.  Consideiang  )iei)  jiopulation,  lier  (piota  was  lai-ge  and 
often  included  all  the  male  members  of  a family.  The  old,  the  middle- 
aged,  and  especially  the  youth,  full  of  the  promise  of  life  and  di-eaming 
dreams  of  greatness — all  offered  themselves  u])on  the  altar  of  their 


country’s  honor.  Miss  Eleanor  Adams,  editor  of  “The  Story  of  the 
Fourth  Regiment,’’  has  so  aptly  described  and  beautifully  immortal- 
ized the  youthful  patriot  that  we  quote  her  words  in  full : 

“The  typical  soldiers  of  our  Civil  ACar  were  youths,  who,  when 
their  country  needed  them,  laid  aside  the  yardstick,  left  the  clerk’s 
stool  in  the  dingy  office,  or  exchanged  work  on  the  farm  for  the  work 
of  marching,  foraging,  fighting.  The  lad  who  a short  time  before  was 
busied  with  the  acute  angles  of  a geometry  proposition,  concentrated 
his  attention  on  the  cleaning,  loading,  and  firing  of  a gun  at  any  and 
all  angles.  The  boy  who  a year  before  was  dog-earing  his  schoolbooks 
or  poring  over  a Latin  exercise,  spent  his  evenings  writing  letters  or 
in  his  diary,  with  a box  and  a candle  stnmp  for  equipment. 

“At  first  the  novelty  of  camp  life,  of  bright  uniforms,  of  military 
drill,  excited  him  to  dreams  of  future  greatness;  he  knew  that  the  at- 
tention of  the  whole  world  was  focused  on  him  personally:  he  heard 
much  of  a soldier’s  duty,  and  of  praise  for  his  iirogress  in  military 
tactics  from  the  general  orders  of  his  commanding  officer.  So  he 
swaggered  a bit — was  eager  for  dress  parade,  and  intensely  interested 
in  the  impression  his  regiment  made. 

“Gradually  he  evolved  into  the  seasoned  soldier,  and  as  the  work 
grew  more  exhausting,  dangerous,  and  life  grew  grimmer,  he  found 
himself  too  close  to  and  too  vitally  concerned  with  the  big  issues  to 

comment  much  on  them.  It  was  not  his  business  to  talk,  but  to  work, 

and  where  history  gives  us  glowing  and  stirring  narratives  of  great 

battles,  the  common  soldier  has  left  a few  laconic  lines  in  his  diary, 

and  tells  of  the  trivial  things  in  his  letters  home.  After  the  lapse 
of  years  these  few  lines  galvanize  his  memory — he  lives  over  again 
stirring  events,  has  time  now  to  feel,  where  in  the  stress  of  battle  he 
must  conserve  all  his  energies  foi-  action.  He  recalls  now  that  he  was 
j>ist  a strong  young  fellow,  with  youth's  a]>petite  tor  food,  i>leasnre  and 
adventure,  often  homesick  foi-  the  comforts  and  companionship  of  his 
little  liome  town,  but  willing  to  endure  his  new  lift*  because  lu>  was  a 
good  American  citizen,  born  with  a sense  of  liberty,  equality,  and 
justice:  willing  to  tight  foi-  their  maintenance. 

"It  was  the  (“uthusiasm  and  endurance  of  the  American  boy  from 
seventeen  to  twenty-two  yeai’s  of  age  which  really  sustained  the  Union.” 

Such  were  the  youths,  with  those  of  otlier  sections  of  the  state, 
who  responded  to  the  call  of  General  John  ('.  Fremont  in  the  summer 
of  1861,  and  were  organized  within  the  ]>resent  l)onnds  of  Uummins- 
ville  by  Colonel  flohn  Kenindt  as  the  Fourth  Regiment.  Ohio  Volunteer 
Cavalry.  Tlieir  canqiing  and  drilling  ground  was  on  the  west  side  of 
Cumminsville.  on  the  Ifluff  above  the  creek,  long  afterwards  a vege- 
table garden  and  now  intei’seeted  by  Runnemede  -Avenue.  This  was 
Can\p  Gurhy,  nanu'd  in  honor  of  the  Hon.  John  .A.  Gurley,  one  of 
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the  meinl)ers  of  Congress  from  Cincinnati.  Company  E,  Fourth  Ohio 
Volunteer  Cavalry,  was  organized  by  Capt.  George  A.  Gotwald,  a 
prominent  physician  of  Cnmniinsville. 

Another  company,  in  which  were  many  of  the  Cumminsville  boys, 
with  those  from  Clifton  and  Carthage,  was  the  “Valley  Guards,” 
recruited  by  Capt.  Flamen  Ball  Jr.,  of  Clifton,  with  Perd  Cook  as 
second  lieutenant.  Not  being  needed  for  the  first  call,  the  ciuota  being 
full,  it  was  transferred  to  Company  E,  Second  Kentucky  Infantry, 
and  Kentucky  reaped  the  honors  justly  belonging  to  Ohio  for  the 
splendid  service  of  these  men. 

For  the  following  list  of  those  from  Cumminsville  who  entered 
the  service,  1 am  indebted  to  John  F.  IMyers,  himself  one  of  the 
numl)er ; 

Israel  Ludlow,  6th  0.  V.  I.;  Benj.  C.  Ludlow,  aide  to  Gen.  Butler, 
Army  of  the  James  ; James  Thomson,  (A.  E,  4th  0.  V.  Cav. ; Alex.  L. 
Thomson,  Co.  E,  4th  0.  V.  Cav. ; AVm.  N.  Thomson,  Co.  I),  4th  0.  V. 
Cav. ; John  Thomson,  4th  Batallion,  0.  A^.  Cav. ; John  F.  Alyers,  Co.  E, 
4th  O.  A".  Cav.;  Jacob  E.  AVentzel,  Co.  E,  4th  0.  V.  Cav.;  AVm. 
Douthwait.  Co.  1),  4th  0.  A^.  Cav. ; Erhai'd  Blum,  Co.  E,  4th  0.  V. 
Cav.;  Anton  Smaltz,  Co.  E,  4th  0.  A’'.  Cav. ; Fred  Hertzberger,  Co.  E, 
4th  0.  A".  Cav. ; Jarvis  Blum,  ‘2d  Ky.  Reg.  Inf.;  AVm.  H.  Johnson, 
39th  Ohio  Inf.;  Josiah  S.  Lingo,  39th  Ohio  Inf,;  Joseph  Strickland, 
39th  Ohio  Inf. ; Alonzo  Alyers,  5th  Ohio  Inf. ; AVm.  Anderson,  5th 

Ohio  Inf. ; Henry  R.  Hayward.  5th  Ohio  Inf. ; Henry  Rudolph,  5th 

Ohio  Inf.,  drummer ; Joseph  Rudolph,  5th  Ohio  Inf. ; John  Quinn, 
6th  Ohio  Inf. ; Alonzo  Burgoyne,  6th  Ohio  Inf. ; John  M.  Carson,  75th 
Ohio  Inf. ; Chas  AA^.  AVhiteley,  5th  Ohio  Cav. ; Gasler  Rudolph,  5th 

Ohio  Inf. ; Charles  H.  AA^entzel,  181st  0.  A^.  I. ; Edward  N.  Clopper, 

83d  Ohio  Inf. ; Samuel  Caldwell,  4th  Ohio  Cav. ; Edgar  Tozzer,  4th 
Ohio  Cav. 

Among  those  who  gave  up  their  lives  in  the  Civil  AVar  were 
Alonzo  Alyers  ( killed) . AVilliam  Anderson  (killed) , and  Edgar  Tozzer 
( illness ) . 

John  AVentzel  was  the  hero  of  three  wars — the  Napoleonic  cam- 
paign. the  Seminole,  and  the  Alexican  AVar — and  at  an  advanced  age 
wanted  to  engage  in  the  Civil  AVar.  His  son,  Charles  H.  AVentzel, 
became  a drummer  at  eleven  years  of  age. 

Floods. — The  great  flood  of  1832  extended  from  beyond  Mill 
Creek  Bridge  to  Hamel  Town,  an  almost  unbroken  sheet  of  water, 
and  came  up  Hamilton  Pike  as  far  as  Jacob  Hoffner’s  stone  steps. 
The  high  water  mark  was  62  feet  11  inches.  In  1847  the  high  water 
mark  reached  62  feet  and  3 inches,  washing  the  stone  step  at  the 
doorway  of  Knowlton’s  stone  store,  then  under  construction. 
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Incorporation  and  Annexation. — Up  to  the  close  of  the  Civil  AVar 

(Timminsville  had  been  a postoffice  village  in  Millcreek  Township. 
On  November  29,  1865,  the  village  was  incorporated  and  granted 
a village  government,  consisting  of  a mayor,  five  councilmen  and  one 
policeman  or  marshal.  The  first  mayor  was  Armand  DeSerisy,  who 
served  until  1869.  Joseph  P.  Lakeman  was  mayor  from  1869  to  1871, 
and  Gabriel  Dirr  in  1872. 
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Previous  to  1869  the  city  of  Cincinnati  was  confined  to  a 
restricted  area  of  seven  square  miles,  peopled  by  approximately 
200,000  persons,  and  was  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  cities 
in  the  Union.  The  growth  of  the  city  now  became  rapid,  and  large 
outlying  territory  was  brought  in  by  various  methods  of  annexation. 
In  1870  Mayor  Torrance  argued  in  favor  of  organizing  the  county 
of  Hamilton  into  a single  municipality — the  city  of  Cincinnati.  To- 
gether with  other  suburbs,  the  village  of  Cumminsville  came  up  for 
annexation  at  the  election  of  April  16,  1869.  The  vote  of  all  the 
suburbs  together  was  close — 1,125  against  1,082.  The  matter  went 
into  the  courts,  ‘ ‘ which  declared  the  enabling  act  unconstitutional  as 
being  a special  act  conferring  corporate  powers.  ’ ’ The  next  attempt 
was  more  successful,  for  by  virtue  of  an  ordinance  of  September  6, 
1872,  and  a popular  vote  of  the  two  municipalities  in  October  of  that 
year,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  conditions  of  annexation,  on  March 
12,  1873,  Cumminsville  ceased  to  be  a corporate  village  and  became 
the  twenty-fifth  ward  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  Cumminsville,  at 
the  time  of  annexation,  embraced  an  area  of  two  and  three-eighths 
square  miles,  and  had  a population  of  about  4,400. 


The  Doctors. — The  doctors  who  toiled  through  tlie  day  and  the 
darksome  nights  to  alleviate  the  ills  of  the  villagers,  and  who  had  to 
do  their  work  under  primitive  conditions,  deserve  a passing  mention. 
Probably  the  first  was  Dr.  Richard  Allison,  who  came  out  from  Fort 
Washington  to  attend  the  Ludlow  family.  Dr.  Allison  attained  the 
highest  rank  in  the  army  medical  service,  corresponding  to  the  present 
position  of  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  also  probably  the  first  resident  physician  of  Cincinnati.  Though 
he  never  resided  here  in  life,  his  remains 'Tiow  rest  in  Wesleyan  Ceme- 
tery, where  so  many  of  Cumminsville’s  dead  “sleep  the  sleep  that 
knows  no  earthly  awakening.”  Dr.  William  Mojant  and  his  son-in-law. 
Dr.  J.  Q.  Oliver,  were  conspicuous  physicians  in  their  day.  Dr.  Mount, 
who  enjoyed  more  than  village  prominence,  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Cincinnati  Hospital,  lived  here  many  years,  built  the  Mount  resi- 
denee  in  1834,  and  died  as  the  result  of  an  accident.  His  reputation 
as  a physician  still  lingers,  and  he  was  regarded  as  a leader  in  his 
profession.  Other  names  remembered  are  those  of  Drs.  James  Richard- 
son, Simeon  F.  Randolph,  L.  L.  Lefevre,  Louis  Mente,_  Isaac  Miller, 
George  A.  Gotwald,  A.  Smedley,  D.  W.  Smedley,  Conrad  Soellheim, 
O.  W.  Lounsbury,  Daniel  Badgely  (who  practiced  but  om^ear,  though 

a life-long  resident  of  a somewhat  hermit  type),  Laufei',  and 

Frank  H.  Rowe,  the  oldest  physician  now  residing  here  and  still  in 
practice.  Dr.  Rowe  served  St.  Joseph’s  Orphan  Asylum  for  41  years, 
only  recently  and  reluctantly  laying  down  the  burden. 

Cemeteries — Badget.y  Burying  Ground. — Upon  the  crest  of  the  hill 
west  of  the  present  Virginia  Avenue  and  north  of  Washburn  was  the 
old  Badgely  graveyard — one  acre  in  extent.  The  Badgely  settlement 
was  once  quite  a community,  and  centei'ed  along  Badgely  Road  (now 
Kirby)  and  Badgely  Run,  where  the  Badgely  log  cabin  was  built 
about  179.5.  In  this  early  burying  ground  were  laid  many  of  the  old 
families,  and  during  the  cholera  invasions  was  largely  utilized  for 
interment.  Many  bodies  buried  here  were  subse(|uently  removed  to 
Wesleyan  Cemetery  by  John  S.  Baldwin,  who  acquired  the  Badgely 
acre  as  pay  for  his  services. 

(Quaker  Burying  Ground. — To  the  west  of  Gai’tield  Schqpl  was  an 
old  Quaker  burying  ground,  from  wliich  bodies  buried  foi-  ovei’  a half 
century  were  removed  in  1904  and  reinterred  in  Sjiring  Grove  (Ceme- 
tery. The  object  of  removal  was  the  sphuidid  undeilying  bed  of  sand 
that  has  since  entered  into  the  constriudion  of  many  buildings  and 
walks  of  Cumminsville  and  vicinity. 

Wesleyan  Cemetery. — In  1843  it  was  i-ealized  that  tlie  old  CatluM- 
ine  (now  Court)  Street  Cemetery  in  the  rear  of  Wesley  Cluqiel  had 
become  too  small  for  the  burial  demands  of  tlu'  Methodists  of  the  city. 


A beautiful  tract  of  ground  in  (Mill  Creek  Township  of  twenty-live 
acres  extent,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  W’est  Fork  of  (Mill  Creek,  was 
purchased  and  opened  in  1843.  A preacher's  lot  was  set  ajiart  and 
enclosed,  and  a chapel  and  sexton’s  house  provided.  Bodies  were 
removed  from  the  old  city  burying  plot  and  reinterred  here.  Many  of 
the  ministers  and  laymen  of  the  (Methodist  Church  rest  here  from  their 
labors,  and  up  to  1879  there  had  been  about  25,000  interments.  In 
this  ground  lie  the  mortal  remains  of  many  of  our  soldiers,  and  among 
the  most  distinguished  may  he  mentioned  those  of  Dr.  Richard  Allison, 
the  first  resident  physician  of  Cincinnati  and  ranking  medical  officer 
of  the  Legion,  e(piivalent  now  to  the  office  of  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States  Army.  Another  distinguished  physician  sleeping 
here  is  Dr.  Thomas  Vaughn  Morrow,  founder  of  the  Eclectic  Medical 
College  of  Cincinnati.  In  1857  John  S.  Baldwin  came  out  from  the 
old  Catherine  Street  grounds  and  made  of  this  cemetei-y  a model  of 
neatness  and  beauty,  great l.v  in  contrast  to  the  indifferently  kept 
grounds  in  our  midst  today. 

Census  and  Statistics. — The  statistician  will  tind  comfort,  enlight- 
enment, and  entertainment  in  the  following  "Report  of  the  Cummins- 
ville Census”  in  1870: 

“The  following  is  the  population  of  Cumminsville.  according 
to  the  census  taken  by  Julius  Rupp,  under  authorit.v  of  Council,  and 
which  was  finished  .vesterda.v.  The  different  nationalities  are  classified 
as  follows:  American,  1.024;  German.  2.058;  Irish,  70!U  English,  83; 
coloi'ed,  66;  French,  11;  tsc-otch.  9;  Welsh.  7;  unclassified.  292.  Total. 
4,264.  The  enumeration  of  children  in  the  village  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  twenty-one  was  also  taken  at  the  same  time,  by  the  same 
gentleman,  and  the  following  rejiort  is  iiuule:  White  .vouth — Males. 

734;  females,  806.  Colored — (Males,  8;  females,  7.  Grand  total.  1.555. 
Enumeration  last  year,  1.486.  Increase.  69. 

“The  report  of  tlm  Board  of  Education  of  tlu>  gradtal  schools  of 
Cumminsville,  District  Xo.  18,  (Millereek  township,  for  the  school  year 
ending  August  31,  1870.  shows: 

‘ ‘ RECEirrs. 

“Balance  on  hand  September  1.  1869.  ;1^!)47.17  : State  tax.  .j^l.993.28; 
irreducible  school  funds,  .$40.95 ; townshi])  lax  for  school  and  school 
hous(*  purposes,  .$8,246.39 ; fines,  lietmsc's.  tuition  (d‘  non-resident 
pu|)ils.  &e..  $1,353.49.  Total.  $12,581.28. 

■ ‘ EXEENDITI  K ES. 

“Whole  amount  paid  teachers  in  primary  schools.  $.5.561 .65 ; 
amount  paid  for  supervision,  exclusive  of  teaching  servici's,  $1,300; 
amount  jiaid  foi‘  siti's  and  buildings.  $1,436.24;  amount  paid  for 
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fuel  ami  other  contingent  expenses,  .'f4,l2S4.S)9.  Total  expenditures, 
$12,582.88.  Balance  overpaid  September  1st,  $1.60. 

“school  house.',  teachers,  etc. 

“Total  value  of  school  property,  including  grounds,  school  houses, 
furniture,  apparatus,  &e.,  $16,000 ; number  of  school  rooms,  9 ; number 
of  teachers  necessary  to  supply  the  schools,  13 — four  gentlemen  and 
nine  ladies;  average  wages  of  teacher  per  month — gentlonen,  $108, 
ladies,  $39 ; average  number  of  weeks  the  schools  wei'e  in  session,  42 ; 
salary  of  M.  S.  Turrill,  principal,  $1,300. 

“enrollment,  attendance,  etc. 

“Number  of  dift'ei'ent  pupils  enrolled  within  the  year,  559;  average 
weekly  enrollment,  421 ; average  daily  attendance,  390.  Number  of 
pupils  in  each  branch  of  stiuly : Alphabet,  183 ; Reading,  480 ; Spellings 
580 ; Penmanship,  405 ; Mental  Arithmetic,  580 ; Written  Arithmetic, 
97 ; Geography,  243 ; English  Grammar,  405 ; Composition,  405 ; Draw- 
ing, 580 ; Amcal  Music,  580 ; i\Iap  Drawing,  242 ; Oral  Lessons,  183 ; 
U.  S.  History,  40 ; German,  277 ; Elocution,  149 ; Algebra,  12 ; Object 
Lessons,  580.  No  colored  schools. 

“private  schools. 

“German. — Number  of  schools,  2;  teachers  employed,  3;  pupils 
enrolled,  187 ; weeks  in  school  session,  44. 

“One  private  school. — Teachers,  3;  enrollment,  106 ; weeks  in 
school  session,  44. 

“Orphan  Asylum  School. — Teachers,  4;  enrollment,  271;  weeks  in 
school  session,  52. 

“Total  enrollment  in  the  four  schools,  564.  Total  number  of 
pupils  in  all  the  schools  of  Cumminsville,  1,223.” 


Land  Valuation  of  Cumminsville  in  1870. — Under  the  revalu- 
ation of  real  estate  made  in  July,  1870,  the  following  were  some  of  the 
principal  land  holders  in  Cumminsville : 


T.  Kirby $112,370 

Jacob  Hoffner 80,930 

Fred,  and  Margaret  Parker,  67,700 

Janet  Thomson 49,250 

R.  B.  Bowler’s  est 47,100 

E.  Knowlton 43,070 

Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  , , 42,000 

L,  Laboyteaux 34,200 

Hopple  & Co 33,800 

John  II,  Smith 27,910 

Joshua  H.  Bates  (trustee),  25,330 


Eliza  J.  Langdon $23,900 

Caleb  & R.  A.  Dodsworth . . 23,860 

W.  R,  Williamson 22,800 

Margaret  Gywnne 22,000 

Charlotte  L.  Jones 20,400 

Kate  L.  Whiteman 17,000 

Adam  Stifel 16,400 

James  Richardson 16,000 

Caroline  and  Mary  A.  Chop- 
per, and  J.  C.  Chopper’s 
est 15,600 
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F,  Schaebel  $15,500 

F.  Dormann 14,600 

Peter  Collins  ’ est 14,500 

John  R.  Miller’s  est 13,200 

John  W.  and  Barbara 

Streng 11,740 

Elizabeth  Miller 10,800 

W.  Bunker 10,700 

Chris,  Keller.  9,760 

E.  Robinson ’s  est.  . 9,600 

Solomon  Eversull .........  9,550 

Elizabeth  Robinson 9,500 

Anna  Buekmeyer . ........  9,400 

G.  M.  & F.  E.  Barker 9,400 

Mary  Ankenbauer 9,200 

Street  Railroad  Co 8,970 

Eohaniia  L.  Hunt ........  8,850 

Salmon  P.  Chase.  ........  8,650 

Hugh  Wilkinson 7,900 

C.  Soelheim 7,850 

Theresa  Wittier.  7,800 

M.  Hogan 7,800 

Margaret  Badgely . .......  7,700 

James  W.  McMakin 7,000 


John  H.  McMakin $6,900 

H.  Haerlein ..............  6,700 

F.  Bruckmann 6,500 

C.  H.  & D.  R.  R. 6,380 

M.  T.  Flynn 6,350 

R.  Cluxton . 6,200 

Augustus  Rentz 6,150 

F.  Spaeth 6,000 

H.  Dornseifer . 5,750 

J anet  Langland 5,500 

Elizabeth  Morris . 5,300 

P.  Steinberg. 5,200 

F.  Niemeyer . 5,160 

C.  Lingo . 5,000 

E.  Bart.......... 5,000 

G.  Grammar . 5,000 

J.  Leeper 5,000 

C.  Popp’s,  est 4,700 

Sarah  and  Jane  Walker.  . . 4,700 

Johii  S.  Baldwin 4,600 

M.  S.  Turrill 4,400 

John  S.  Crawford . 4,300 

Alex.  Cluxton 4,300 

Kemphues  & Fox 4,220 
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W esleyan  Cemetery. 

Orphan  Asylum 

German  Catholic  Church . . . . 
First  Street  Public  School.  . . 

Disciples’  Church . 

Hanfield  Street  School 

German  Lutheran  Church.  . . 
American  Catholic  Church . . . 

Presbyterian  Church 

German  Catholic  School 

Society  of  Friends  ( German ) 
Methodist  Church 


Lands,  etc. 

Buildings. 

Total. 

. .$50,000 

$2,000 

$52,000 

. . 20,000 

20,000 

40,000 

. . 2,000 

15,000 

17,000 

. . 3,000 

9,000 

12,000 

. . 2,200 

6,000 

8,200 

. . 1,600 

6,000 

7,600 

. . 1,600 

6,000 

7,600 

. . 2,500 

5,000 

7,500 

. . 2,500 

4,000 

6,500 

. . 1,400 

3,000 

4,400 

. . 3,000 

3,000 

. . 1,000 

600 

1,600 

$76,600 

$167,400 

Total 
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The  Water  Supply. — The  eai'ly  water  supply  of  Cuiumiiisville 
came  necessarily  from  streams  ami  sprinjfs.  ami  later  from  wells. 
The  ground  in  many  places  was  mai'shy,  as  around  “Knowlton’s  C'or- 
nei-"  and  through  the  “Presbyterian  Flats,”  and  in  the  neighliorliood 
of  “Kirby's  Pond”  springs  were  abundant  ami  evei'  dowing.  The 
water  was  I'emarkahle  for  its  sweetness  and  coolness,  and  nearly  every 
pioneer  home  had  an  atljaceiit  spring.  Some  of  these  natural  founts 
became  almost  shrines  to  the  inhabitants,  and  great  was  the  sorrow 
and  consternation  when  sewering  the  town  niined  the  veins  that  gave 
“the  thirsty  to  drink.”  Two  large  springs  on  the  Ludlow  ])lace  were 
the  resort  of  the  Indian,  both  in  peace  and  in  wai'.  At  the  old  log 
school  was  anothei'  great  and  abundant  s]>ring,  while  near  the  Chris- 
tian Church  flowed  into  a gravelly  bowl  a supply  of  native  water  that 
was  long  used  as  a ba])tismal  font;  and  travelers  on  the  C.  H.  & D. 
K.  H.  were  accustomed  to  alight  fi'om  the  trains  and  walk  uj)  the 
tracks  to  this  fount  and  j)ai'take  freely  of  its  cheer  before  going  to 
theii'  homes. 

We  of  today,  who  have  but  to  tiii'ii  the  faucet  or  press  the  pedal 
of  the  sanitary  fountain,  can  best  ai)preciate  the  village  well  at  Knowl- 
ton's  Coiuier  by  i-eading  Hawthorne's  “Town  Pump.'’  The  innocent 
s])ring  at  the  “Tavej'ii  of  the  Golden  Lamb”  played  an  unconscious 
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-the  HOFFNEK  HOFSE”  I'hoto  by  Paul  Mueller. 

})art  in  the  exiiansion  of  Cumminsville.  These  many  springs  and 
wells  constituted  the  wmter  supply  of  our  locality  until  1878,  wdien  the 
city  of  Cincinnati  extended  its  pipes,  by  laying  a twenty-inch  main 
fi'om  Division  Street  ovei-  IMill  Creek,  at  Colerain  Avenue. 

Landmarks. — The  Luduw  House. — The  first  home  in  this  locality 
was  that  of  Israel  Ludlow,  Indlt  at  Ludlow  Station  about  1795.  Its 
interesting  histoiy  has  been  reconled  in  the  preceding  paper. 

The  B.vdgehy  Log  Cabin. — A log  cabin — the  pioneer  home  of  the 
Badgelys — which  stood  at  the  corner  of  Otte  and  Anthony  Streets,  was 
built  about  1795  by  Kobeid  Badgely.  It  was  demolished  in  1911  to 
make  room  for  a sewer.  This  was  long  said  to  be  the  oldest  standing 
irnodfu  house  in  Hamilton  County.  The  writer  has  in  his  posses.sion 
one  of  the  twin  stones  used  as  a hand  mill  by  the  Badgelys  to  grind 
corn  for  themselves  and  their  neighbors.  The  second  stone  had  been 
broken  up  for  road  ballast  l>y  an  enterprising  Teuton. 

Hutchinson ',s  Tavern  (Hoefner  Home)  was  the  second  house  of 
importance  in  the  embryo  settlement,  having  been  built  about  1811.  It 
was  a famous  hostelry  in  its  time  for  the  accommodation  of  travelers 
“two  hours  out  of  Cincinnati.”  Upon  the  corner  of  the  lot  a post 
twenty- five  feet  high  displayed  a large  sign  bearing  the  legend  ‘ ‘ Hotel 
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of  the  Golden  LmiiiI).”  Like  so  many  places  in  early  Cumminsville, 
it  had  an  ever  surging  stream  of  watei-  flowing'  along  the  I'oad,  which 
was  caught  in  a huge  trough  for  the  refi-eshment  of  teams.  Being  on 
the  shortest  highway  to  Hamilton — St.  Clair’s  Ti-ace — this  old  I'oad- 
house  was  largely  ]>atronized,  and  was  justly  famous  for  its  har  and 
dining-room,  in  which  were  disi)ensed  such  choice  li<|uors  and  substan- 
tial food  as  gave  to  it  the  dignity  of  a tii'st-elass  inn.  In  the  first  yeai' 
of  the  War  of  1812-14,  the  Oliio  Militia  were  (|uai'te}'ed  at  Hutchinson's 
Tavern. 

After  the  Hutchinson-Cummins  litigation,  Jacob  Hoffner,  who  had 
been  an  interested  listenei'  at  the  ti'ial,  purchased,  in  18J4,  the  Hutch- 
inson Tavern  and  a ]>ortion  of  the  farm  attached  to  it.  He  r-emodeled 
the  old  inn,  making  of  it  a dwelling,  wiiich  he  occupied  in  18J6,  and 
lived  in  until  his  deatli  in  18‘)4.  The  grounds  about  this  home,  well 
remembered  a generation  ago,  were  laid  out  by  the  celebrated  traveler 
and  i>hilanthroj)ist  as  one  ot  the  Hncst  sp/(“cimens  of  landscaju*  garden- 
ing in  the  Middle  West.  Being  a gi'eat  travtdei-  and  collector,  the  owner 
bedecked  the  grounds  with  classic  statuary  repi'csenting  tlu'  seasons, 
and  tlie  capacuous  green  houses,  in  which  I'are  exotics  gi'ew,  wert'  sur- 
mount(‘d  by  the  busts  of  his  favoriti*  statesimai  and  scieidists.  The 


iron  and  stone  gateways  were  of  remarkable  beauty  and  adorned  with 
massive  lions  and  eagles,  the  former  now  mounting  guard  at  the 
portals  of  the  Cincinnati  I niversity,  and  the  eagles  keeping  ^■igil  in 
Eden  Park.  In  front  of  the  house  was  a small  pool  circled  liy  a 
curiously  wi'ought  stone  setting,  and  into  it  flowed  the  waters  of  the 
histoi'ic  si)ring  that  was  the  innocent  cause  of  division  of  land  ami  the 
expansion  of  Cumminsville.  It  was  the  intention  of  l\Ir.  Hotfner  to 
donate  this  gai'den  to  the  city  foi‘  a pai'k,  luit  certain  municipal  i-egu- 
lations  i>revented  this  being  done  in  the  manner  in  which  tile  donor 
wished  to  transfer  it.  After  IMr.  Hotfner 's  death  Ihi*  jdace  was  dis- 
mantled and  put  up  for  sale  as  building  sites. 

The  Blue  Goo.se. — In  opposition  to  the  “Hotel  of  the  Golden 
Lamb”  arose,  about  182.'),  the  celebrated  “/i/m  Coosi  Tavcni."  A 
legal  agreement  between  Hutchinson  and  ('ummins  conserving  the 
business  interests  of  the  tormer  for  ten  years  having  expired,  the 
latter  sold  the  northeast  corner  of  the  tannery  ti'iangle  to  two  brothers, 
who  erected  thereon  a plain  building  which  was  rented  for  a lunch  room 
and  rooming  place  for  the  laborers  woi'king  upon  the  canal,  then  being 
dug  under  the  supervision  of  Eiihraim  Knowlton.  It  became  notori- 
ous for  its  carousals,  and  for  many  years  bore  an  unsavory  reputation. 
Phis  ])lace  finally  attained  flu*  dignity  of  a tavern  and  beeame  known 
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far  and  near  as  the  Bine  Goose.  Among  those  who  kept  it,  and  kept 
it  respectable,  was  .John  Wentzel,  the  hei-o  of  many  wars. 

A I’emarkable  character  was  .John  Wentzel,  “Tlie  boy  of  Mayenne,  ” 
who  died  in  September  of  ISS.')  at  the  advanced  ag'e  of  91  years.  He 
w'as  a native  of  Benzheim,  Germany.  At  lb  yeai'S  of  age  he  fonght 
w'ith  Ins  fathei'  vinder  Napoleon  1.  at  the  battle  of  Leipzig;  wnis 
in  the  imperial  mai'ch  upon  the  Gzai'N  caj'-ital,  vdiere  he  witnessed 
the  burinng  of  the  Kremlin,  and  participated  in  its  tlisastrons  re- 
treat of  the  Grand  Aiany  from  IMoscow;  and  finally  fonght  at 
Waterloo.  Goming  to  Amei'ica  he  fonght  in  the  Idth  Infantry  under 
rJackson  in  the  Seminole  or  Florida  AVar,  in  which,  wdiile  bearing  dis- 
patches  from  .laekson  to  Taylor,  he  was  wounded,  while  two  of  his 
compaidons  were  shot  (h*ad  fi'om  theii'  iiorses.  lie  next  served  in  tlu^ 


.JOHN  WENTZEI, 


2d  Dragoons  under  Scott  and  Taylor  in  the  Alexiean  AVar  as  a sei'geant, 
and  was  wmiinded  at  Gerro  Gordo;  and  fought  at  Palo  Alto,  Resaca 
de  la  Palmo,  Pueblo,  Gherubjisco,  Alolina  del  Key;  and  entered  the 
Halls  of  Alontezuma  in  Alexico  Gity,  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Givil  War 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could  be  ke])t  by  his  wife  from  enlisting, 
though  he  was  then  sixty-seven  years  of  age.  lie  did,  howevei',  head 
tlie  “Home  Guards'’  that  went  to  meet  Aloi'gan,  the  Gonfederate  raidei'. 
In  18.)0  Wentzel  went  to  the  gold  fields  of  Galifornia,  where  he  was 
meeting  with  great  success  as  a gold  digger  when  a bank  caving  in 
injured  him  so  that  he  returned  to  the  East  in  1856.  This  remai'kable 
recoi’d  is  woi-thy  of  jjresei'vation  in  the  annals  of  Gumminsville,  wdiei'e 
lie  lived  so  many  years.  By  trade  Air.  AVentzel.A'^'''’  piano  maker. 
His  son,  Charles  11.  AA'entzel,  was  a'dTumnier  lioy  in  the  Givil  AVar. 

AIill  Creek  House. — By  all  odds  the  most  consiiieuous  hostelry 
within  the  memory  of  the  living  was  the  old  AIill  Creek  House.  Jmilt 
aJiout  18.‘I4  by  Ephraim  Knowlton.  In  its  iialmiest  days  it  was  the 
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most  noted  roadhouse  to  the  north  of  Cincinnati  and  in  time  hecame  the 
most  notorious.  Originally  a well  conducted  and  respectable  inn, 
through  visitations  of  horsemen  and  others  of  sporting  proclivities,  it 
gradually  acipdred  an  unenviable  reputation  and  w'as  largely  shunned 
by  the  careful  and  self-respecting  citizen.  When  kept  by  Air.  Knowlton 
in  184-4,  and  by  a Air.  Harrison  and  a Air.  Kriegman,  it  was  patronized 
l)y  th-.-  liest  of  people.  In  1840,  wdien  General  Harrison  wms  elected  to 
tlie  Presidency,  AIill  Greek  House  was  the  “xiolls”  of  AIill  Creek  Town- 
ship, which  then  embraced  about  one-fifth  of  Hamilton  County.  Some 
time  in  the  40 's  it  was  kept  by  a Frenchman  wdiose  name  is  not  remem- 
bered. For  some  reason  or  another  his  place  wxis  mobbed  and  he 
hastily  took  “French  leave”  for  parts  unknown.  A company  of  cav- 
alry for  service  in  the  Alexiean  War  coming  along  found  it  vacant, 
and,  occupying  it,  made  themselves  at  home  in  it  for  several  days. 
Among  those  in  later  years  wdio  kept  this  house  as  a respectable  place 
to  w'hich  families  might  resort  were  Thomas  and  William  Stevens,  the 
former  subsequently  becoming  inayor  of  Cincinnati.  AIill  Creek  House, 
conspicuous  in  its  peculiar  architecture,  stood  in  the  track  of  and  to 
the  north  of  the  present  Burgoyne  Street,  and  to  the  ivest  of  Hamilton 
Pike.  It  was  long  a conspicuous  and  lonely  landmark,  and  was  gradu- 
ally demolished  and  finally  razed  in  1901.  On  a plat  of  the  first  sub- 
division of  Cumminsville,  including  for  sale  the  famous  old  building, 
is  a small  coppei-plate  engraving  of  the  old  hostelry. 
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WiLLowBURN. — The  Thomson  Homestead,  suggestive  of  a Greek 
temple,  is  a landmark  which  has  survived  the  encroachments  and  rav- 
ages of  time.  It  stands  to  the  rear  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
is  now  the  home  of  Dr.  John  M.  Adams.  Here  the  family  of  John 
Thomson  lived  and  ac(|uired  wealth  and  became  intiuential  citizens. 
The  Hellenic  columned  facade  lent  to  this  home,  set  in  large  grounds, 
a classic  aspect,  and  a willow-bordered  stream  gave  to  it  the  Jiame 
“ Willowbnrn,  ” and  to  the  str^t  heside_it  “ Bi'ookside.  ” 

The  F ERcm s-L a n l a n d s Home. — An  early  landmark,  still  stand- 
ing, is  the  Fergns-Langlands  Homestead,  built  by  Alexander  Langlanils 
in  1822.  It  crowns  the  slope  at  the  eoiaier  of  Blue  Rock  and  Fei'giis 
Streets,  and  is  typically  colonial  in  style.  It  is  sometimes  known  as 
the  old  Knowlton  Home,  E])hraim  Knowlton  having  owned  it  and 
lived  there  for  a time. 

Mount’s  Mansion. — The  Mount  Homestead,  built  by  Dr.  William 
IMount  in  1884,  still  stands  to  the  south  of  the  C.  II.  & D.  R.  R.,  and 
east  of  Fergus  Street.  In  its  day  it  was  regarded  as  a mansion,  and 
beautiful  grounds  slopetl  fi’oni  the  hill  it  adorned  down  to  the  old 
Hamilton  Road.  Here  the  pioneei-  ])hysician  had  his  home  and  office. 

The  Kirby  Homestead. — Less  ancient  than  some  of  the  other 
landmarks  is  the  “Kii-hy  Homestead”  on  the  present  Banning  Hill. 
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It  is  a large  brick  structure  of  imposing  but  severe  style,  being  a 
hollow  square  enclosing  a court.  Beautifully  situated,  it  overlooks 
Chase  Avenue  between  Pitts  Avenue  and  Gordon  Street,  and  from  thi ; 
high  knoll  may  be  bad  a sjilendid  jianoramic  view  of  the  most  of 
Cnmminsville.  It  was  built  about  1848  by  Timothy  Kirby,  agent  for 
the  Ibiited  States  Bank,  as  his  residence,  and  has  for  many  years  been 
the  home  of  the  famil.v  of  General  Henry  B.  Banning — a citizen  and 
soldier  of  prominence,  lawyer  and  Congressman. 

Genesee  llorsE. — d’he  Genesee  House,  oiu'e  a boarding  house, 
and  in  earlier  da.vs  the  residence  of  IMarmadnke  Dodsworth.  ]>ionecr 
distiller,  who  came  to  Cnmminsville  in  1842,  was  a handsome  struetnre 
of  hos])itable  tv|)e — hall  in  the  center,  flanked  by  parlors  and  living 
rooms — a mansion  in  its  time.  It  was  built  by  Fphraim  Knowlton  for 
his  residence,  and  later,  with  the  grounds,  sold  to  Dodsworth  for 
.f20,000.  Fp.hraim  Bates  and  Kiehard  1 bqq  le,  both  men  ol'  i'i'ominene(>. 
rcspeetivel.v  owned  it  at  one  time.  It  was  reeentl.v  demolislu'd  to  make 
room  for  tlu'  ‘‘Libert.v”  d'lieatre. 

Barker  Ho.mioste.vd. — d’o  tin*  west  of  Hamilton  Bike.  ,ind  oeeup\- 
ing  a ground  of  vantage,  is  the  Frederick  Barker  Homestead,  a goml 
ty])c  of  the  olden  time  home,  with  mansard  root'.  In  it  is  a loin; 
salon-|>arlor  and  doulile  tire  place.s — features  seldom  seen  toda\'.  but 
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which  were  dt'ciued  absolute  necessities  to  pi-oj^ei-  hospitality  and 
social  life  in  yeai's  agone. 

Kxo\vlt(»n's  StoiXE  Store. — To  the  ])resen1  and  past  generations 
perhaps  the  Knowlton  Stone  Ilonsi*  at  Ivnowiton 's  Coiaiei'  is  the  best 
known  landmark  in  ( 'umnnnsvil le.  It  was  built  in  1847-48  by  Eiihraim 
Knowlton,  who  kej)t  there  a groceiw  and  general  store,  selling  stajile 
groceries,  hoots  and  shoes,  agricnitni'al  implements,  and  othei'  com- 
modities which  made  up  the  tyjiical  village  store.  The  fi'eestone  step 
at  the  entrance  to  tin*  store  mai'ks  the  flood  line  of  1847,  In  front 
of  the  store  stood  the  old  wooden  village  pumj),  drawing  fi'om  a depth 
of  thirty-tiv(‘  feet  cold,  sweet  and  clear  water,  suj)])lying  the,  thirsty 
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traveler,  while  his  stock  drank  the  ca])tive  waters  from  the  trough 
hewui  from  a huge  log  of  w’ood.  This  well  v,ms  in  use  up  to  1884. 
The  old  stone  house  and  store,  once  ancient  in  tlesign,  and  linking  the 
past  and  the  present  of  Cumminsville,  and  around  which  centered  the 
business  activities  and  (in  Knowlton ’s  Hall,  on  the  third  floor)  the 
social,  educational,  and  religious  functions  of  the  early  days,  still 
stands,  a monument  of  endurance,  but  sadly  altered  from  its  iiictur- 
esipie  architectui-al  asjiect  of  village  days  by  the  endeavor  to  give  its 
front  a freestone  apiiearance,  bdanking  the  two  sides  of  the  triangle 
behind  the  store  frame  structures  were  built  at  a later  period,  and 
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have  long  served  for  commercial  purposes.  Knowlton ’s  Corner  has 
been  facetiously  called  “ Cumminsville ’s.  Fountain  »S(iuare.  ” 

The  area  near  (Mill  Creek  in  proximity  to  McHenry’s  Ford  seems 
to  have  been  a favorite  locality  for  roadhouses.  Where  Reichr.vth’s 
lb>,RK  is  now,  such  a place  of  good  repute  w’as  kept  by  a Mr.  Rudolph, 
an  old  man  who  had  been  a drummer  in  Wayne’s  Army.  Four  of  his 
sons  became  soldiers,  one  in  the  regular  army,  and  another,  Henry,  im- 
bued with  the  martial  and  musical  spirit  of  his  father,  became  a drum- 
mer boy  of  the  5th  Ohio  in  the  Civil  War.  Later  the  place  was  kept  by 
Isaac  Bates,  and  still  later  was  acquired  by  Frank  Reichrath,  who  be- 
gan its  occupation  in  the  middle  60’s,  establishing  a park  known  as  the 
‘‘E.^gi.e  Gardex,”  a lai’ge  eagle  with  wide  spread  wings  surmounting 
the  enti'ance  to  the  park  and  announcing  the  locality  to  the  traveling 
public.  The  present  Reichrath ’s  place  is  the  old  house  greatly  re- 
modeled. 

The  second  tavern  between  JMill  Creek  and  the  Mill  Creek  House 
was  built  by  Louis  .Beyring  and  subseipiently  operated  by  Henry 
Dickmeier  as  the  “National  Hotel.’’  This  building,  somewhat 
changed,  is  still  standing  at  No.  8710  Spring  Grove  Avenue. 

Another  small  frame  tavern,  standing  directly  in  the  path  of  the 
turnpike  at  Spi'ing  Grove  and  Colerain  Avenues,  bore  the  inviting 
title  of  the  “Old  House  at  Home.’’  It  was  kept  by  William  Scobel 
and  for  a time  by  “Tom”  Gill,  who,  weary  of  life,  one  day  drowned 
his  troubles  in  the  waters  of  the  canal.  It  was  torn  down  when  Sj^ring 
Grove  Avenue  was  made. 

The  “KelIjEr  House’’  or  “Farmers  Hotel’’  was  built  by  Chris- 
topher Keller  in  1859,  and  still  stands  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Cole- 
i-ain  Avenue  and  Hoffner  Street.  The  “Dormann  House,”  another 
old  hotel,  still  nourishes  at  Spring  Grove  Avenue  and  Donnan  Street. 
“ Dodsworth ’s  H.vll, ’’  now  the  meeting  place  of  the  Odd  Fellows. 
Chase  Council,  and  the  Business  Men’s  Club,  was  established  aliout 
1851,  and  has  figured  lai’gely  in  the  social,  religious  and  fraternal  life 
of  the  community.  A roadliouse  famous  as  a place  of  entertainment 
and  as  a stopping  place  where  the  rival  stages  of  Andrew  Hamel  and 
Samuel  IMiller  met  and  crossed  their  courses,  was  at  Colerain  Avenue 
and  Jo  Williams  Sti’eet.  It  was  known  as  the  Exchange  Hotel  or 
IMcIMakin  s Tavern,  was  kept  by  James  McMakin,  and  was  subse- 
(piently  destroyed  by  fire.  Opposite  Wesleyan  Cemetery  was  a road- 
house, “The  Old  Magnolia,”  kept  by  a man  named  Hogan.  Most  of 
the  larger  hotels  had  a spacious  hall  for  entertainments  and  meetings, 
and  many  functions,  important  and  otherwise,  were  held  in  the  ball- 
rooms of  these  pioneer  taverns. 

On  Gulow  Street  (No.  4024)  is  an  old  residence  nearly  a hundred 
years  old.  which  shows  the  smaller  type  of  house  that  served  the  pio- 
neers as  homes  in  this  locality. 


At  the  northwest  corner  of  Fergus  and  Knowlton  Streets  still 
remains  the  little  cottage  in  which  tradition  places  the  prayer  meeting 
giving  origin  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Cumniinsville. 

Some  Notable  Men. — David  Cummins,  the  tanner,  after  leaving 
Cumminsville,  became  a Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court  at  Madison, 
Indiana,  with  a reputation  of  learning  and  legal  ability.  He  lived  to 
a ripe  old  age.  Dr.  Drake  assigned  to  him  the  distinction  of  having 
been  the  first  child  born  in  Cincinnati.  This  honor  has  also  been 
claimed  for  others.  Mr.  Cummins  came  to  Mill  Creek  Station  in  1817, 
sold  the  ground  for  the  erection  of  the  Blue  Goose  Tavern,  aiul 
inaugarated  and  conducted  the  first  industry  in  this  locality — thei 
tanning  of  leather.  After  a disastrous  law-suit  with  Ezekiel  Hutch- 
inson he  disposed  of  the  salvage  of  his  property  to  his  friend.  Ephraim 
Knowlton,  who,  as  has  been  noted,  named  the  village,  in  his  honor — 
Cumminsville. 


KI’HKAI.M  KNOWLTON  I)K.  W.M.  .MOUNT 

L();iii(‘(l  by  Sidney  Knowlton.  Lonned  l)\  II.  W.  Felter,  M.  D. 

Epiir.mm  Knowlton  was  born  in  Connecticut  June  1,180J.  He  came 
to  Cincinnati  by  way  of  the  Ohio  River,  tloating  down  upon  a raft. 
With  his  brother  Sidney  he  engaged  in  [lork-paeking  at  Carthage,  and 
shortly  afterward  (182;”))  came  to  (Mill  ('r(*ek  Station  to  dig  a portion 
of  the  Miami  (hmal.  lie  completed  the  mile  of  waterway  from  Cum- 
minsville northward  in  1827.  Mr.  Knowlton  was  a man  oif  great  versa- 
tility and  accomjilished  much  in  a general  way  toward  the  ujibuilding 
of  (himminsville.  lien*  lu*  built  his  ]done(*r  home  and  store  a*"  the  .iunc- 
tion  of  St.  Clair  and  Wayne’s  Traces,  lie  had  few  neighbors,  and  from 
his  home  he  could  look  abroad  at  night  and  count  but  tive  lights,  and 
those  1 urned  from  tallow-dijis.  Having  purchased  seventy-odd  acres  of 


ground  he  cleared  a large  portion  of  it  of  most  of  its  forest  growth. 
He  was  the  first  to  make  a plat  of  the  place  which  he  named  Cummins- 
ville, in  memory  of  David  Cummins,  from  whom  he  had  purchased 
about  eight  acres  of  ground.  He  kept  the  first  general  store  here, 
Vmilt  a pork-packing  house  in  1834  (afterwards  used  as  a pottery  and 
grist  mill),  constructed  the  (Mill  Creek  House  about  1834,  and  Knowl- 
ton’s  Stone  Store  in  1847,  his  first  home  on  that  plot  having  been 
destroyed  by  fire.  Besiiles,  he  was  the  first  village  ])ostmaster.  being 
appointed  in  1838.  During  bis  busy  life  he  is  said  to  have  “shingled 
over  about  ten  acres  of  Cumminsville  in  the  construction  of  homes 
and  i>laces  of  business."  Hi*  died  February  1,  1888,  full  of  years 
and  honor  in  the  land  to  which  he  had  come  as  a young  man,  and 
which  he  had  helped  so  largely  to  develop.  Beside  his  own  family. 
l\lr.  and  (Mrs.  Knowlton  raised  eleven  children  not  their  own. 

Dr.  Williaji  (Mount,  born  in  Armstrong  County.  Penn.,  came  to 
Cincinnati  in  1812.  He  was  a student  appreiiticp  in  1817-18  and  took 
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one  course  of  instruction  in  the  famous  'rransylvania  rnivcrsity  at 
Lexington,  Ky.  In  182(1  he  graduated  from  the  Ohio  Medical  College. 
Beginning  pi'actice  at  Newtown,  and  afterwards  in  Dayton,  he  soon 
came  to  Cumminsville,  where  he  became  famous  as  the  pioneer  |)hysi- 
cian.  For  several  yeai'S  he  bad  charge  of  (hi*  Hamilton  County  Lunatic 
Asylum  in  Lick  Run.  was  a trustei*  of  tlii*  (Medical  Department  of  the 
Cincinnati  College,  and  a dii'i'ctor  of  the  Commercial  Hospital  (now 
Cincinnati  Hospital).  Dr.  (Mount  was  a man  of  exci'ptional  ability 
and  had  great  love  for  his  clmsi'n  profe.ssion.  He  counted  among  bis 
close  friends  Drs.  Danii'l  Drake  of  Cincinnati  and~7samuel  D.  Gross 
of  Philadeli)hia,  the  greatest  sui*geon  of  bis  day.  It  was  on  one  of  bis 
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periodical  visits  east  to  study  in  the  hospitals  and  clinics  the  new 
thing's  in  niedicine,  and  while  a guest  of  Dr.  Gi’oss,  in  1866,  that  he 
was  injured  by  a street  vehicle,  resulting  in  his  death.  Dr.  IMount 
had  more  than  a local  repntation  foi-  skill  and  learning,  and  was 
regai'ded  l)y  Dr,  Gro.ss  as  a most  remarkable  man  and  physician. 

Jacob  IIofpner,  l)orn  August  4,  17!)9,  in  iMercershurg,  Penn., 
came  to  Cincinnati  in  October  of  ISOo,  crossing  the  Alleghenies  by 
wagon — a six-week’s  trip.  With  his  pai-eids  he  jmssed  ovei-  McHenry’s 
Ford  in  1805  on  his  way  to  i\lt.  Pleasant,  where  the  parents  remained. 
Young  Iloffnei-  then  went  back  to  the  growing  town  and  engaged  in 
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the  bakery  business  (1819  to  1880),  one  of  his  early  occui)ations 
being  to  supply  the  gardenei'S  and  farmers  who  went  to  town  with 
j)roduce  with  fresli  rolls  and  cotfee.  When  the  Ilutchinson-Cummins 
embi'oglio  was  i]i  the  courts  he  fre<pxeutly  attended  the  sessions  as  an 
iidei'ested  listener,  this  leading  him  finally  to  pui'chase  nearly  50  acres 
of  the  Hutchinson  farm  and  convei't  the  Tavern  of  the  Golden  Lamb 
into  a residence — long  famous  as  the  “Hoffner  Home.”  This  was  in 
1884  and  he  occupied  the  house  in  1886.  Having  gained  a competence 
he  retired  fi-om  business.  In  time  he  beautified  about  six  acres  of  the 
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ground  around  his  house,  making  one  of  the  finest  landscape  gardens 
of  the  countiy.  Statuaiy  adorned  the  walks,  the  greenhouses  were 
rich  in  rai'e  exotics,  and  a pictures<pie  rock-girt  pool  in  front  of  the 
house  received  the  waters  of  the  famous  historic  spring.  The  gate- 
ways, with  their  sculptured  lions  and  eagles,  were  attractive  features, 
and  gave  to  the  grounds  the  appearance  of  a public  i:>ark.  Mr.  Hoffner 
fraveled  widely  and  was  a great  collector  of  ixlants,  curios,  and  works 
of  art.  As  a leading  citizen  he  was  one  of  the  committee  to  personally 
leceive  LaPayette,  whose  historic  visit  to  Cincinnati  in  1824  Avas  the 
gi'eat  event  of  that  year.  This,  to  him,  Avas  a memory  of  the  greatest 
satisfaction.  Generous  to  a fault,  Mi‘.  Hoffner 's  philanthropic  deeds 
and  benefactions  Avere  large — the  extensiAm  grounds  for  the  Orphan 
Asylum,  the  site  foi‘  Hoffner  Lodge,  and  the  donation  of  the  bell  for 
the  Preslxyterian  Church  (though  he  himself  never  attended  church), 
ai’e  but  suggestions  of  his  benevolences.  Jacob  Hoffner  passetl  from 
earfh  April  8,  1894,  and  fhe  Avhole  community  mourned  his  passing. 

Timotjia"  Kikba',  born  at  l\IiddletoAvn,  Conn.,  November  7,  1797, 
came  to  Cincinnati  in  the  early  20 ’s,  and  becoming  agent  for  the  United 
States  Hank  came  into  ])OSsession  of  a large  tract  of  land — a portion  of 
the  Hutchinson  farm — through  the  failure  of  Hutchinson  to  repay  the 
bank  a loan  of  about  i(^9,000.  Of  this  farm  Mr.  Hoffner  had  purchased 
forty-seven  aci'es  of  the  choicest  part,  including  the  tavern.  Mr. 
Kirby  accepted  a deed  for  the  balance  as  payment  for  his  services  in 
settling  the  affair.  This  splendid  investment  greAV  great  in  value  as 
the  yeai-s  passed.  In  1843  Mr.  Kirby  built  the  brick  house  which 
croAvns  the  beautifull  knoll,  then  sloping  doAvn  to  the  pond,  noAv  facing 
Chase  Avenue.  Avest  of  Pitts.  In  his  youth  Timothy  Kirby  learned  the 
art  of  making  bi'oadcloth.  He  became  a teacher,  then  a lawyer,  and 
finally  agent  foi-  the  baid^.  He  Avas  a man  of  great  business  sagacity, 
had  a keen  knoAvledge  of  hiAv,  and  a love  for  scientific  studies.  Some 
of  his  contributions  appeared  in  Silliman’s  Journal,  at  one  time  the 
leading  scientific  periodical  of  the  day.  He  Avas  especially  a deep 
student  of  geology,  and  once  drilled  a Avell  over  600  feet  deep  purely 
for  the  satisfaction  of  a scientific  study  of  the  Cincinnati  geologic 
formation.  The  value  of  this  ventiu-e  has  been  tardily  recognized  by 
scientists.  At  vai'ious  levels  gas  Avas  struck,  and  for  a short  time  a 
column  of  gas  giving  a flame  forty  feet  high  illumined  the  fields 
iound  about.  This  Avell  Avas  located  about  125  feet  north  of  Hanfield 
and  sixty  feet  west  of  Gordon  Streets.  An  attenrpt  Avas  made  by 
another  in  the  80 ’s  to  develop  this  gas  supply,  but  the  venture  failed. 
This  Avill  recall  a similar  ‘‘gas  boom”  that  aroused  Cumminsville  in 
the  80 ’s  Avhen  a gas  Avell  Avas  stnick  upon  the  Hoffner  pumpei-ty.  A 
company  Avas  foianed,  money  invested  by  a great  number  of  citizens, 
but  fhe  supply  of  gas  gave  out  and  imthing  Avas  realized  Iia"  the 
specidation.  In  1872  Mr.  Kirby  genei’oixsly  donated  the  site  on  Kirby 


Way  and  a large  cash  contribution  for  the  building  of  St.  Philip’s 
Episcopal  Church,  and  the  first  Kirby  Road  School  was  built  upon 
ground  acquired  from  him.  He  Vvas  a pioneer  and  prominent  man  of 
affairs  in  Cummiiisville  very  earljq  lived  here  the  greater  part  of  his 
life,  and  died  January  10,  1876. 
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Joseph  h’.  Lakeman,  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  oldest  resident 
of  Cummiiisville,  was  born  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  September  19,  1813,  and 
came  to  Cumminsville  in  1837.  For  three-quarters  of  a century  he 
was  identified  Vv'ith  the  business,  civic,  and  social  life  of  the  community. 
A wagon  maker  by  trade  he  was  established  in  that  business  here  as 
early  as  1846,  for,  in  partnership  with  William  Tozzer,  he  made  wagons 
for  Government  use  in  the  first  year  of  the  Mexican  War.  Later  he 
eml)arked  in  the  coal  business.  Mr.  Lakeman  served  as  village  trustee 
and  clerk,  was  postmaster  for  fifteen  years,  president  of  the  village 
Board  of  Education  for  eighteen  years,  and  mayor  of  Cumminsville 
from  1869  to  1871.  He  was  also  a director  of  the  County  Infirmary. 
His  long  public  service,  his  .sympathy  for  and  kindness  to  the  poor, 
and  his  sterling  worth  as  a citizen,  entitle  him  to  grateful  remem- 
brance. lie  died  full  of  years  and  Iionors  Mareli  11,  1900,  aged 
eighty-seven  years. 
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Caleb  F.  Lingo,  born  in  Worcester  County.  Maryland,  March  23, 
1806,  came,  with  his  parents,  to  Cincinnati  in  1810.  Their  course  was 
from  Baltimore  by  boat,  thence  to  Pittsburgh  by  team,  and  then  doum 
the  Ohio  by  flatboat.  At  an  early  age  he  became  a dry  goods  clerk 
in  Cincinnati  and  bought  his  partner  out  in  1831.  In  1839  he  began 
the  manufacture  of  doors,  sashes,  and  blinds.  In  1844,  with  his 
brother  Josiah,  he  came  to  Cumminsville  and  purchased  a saw-mill 
near  by  which  they  successfully  operated  for  twelve  years.  In  1859 
they  established  the  planing  mills  at  Lingo  Street  and  Hamilton  Pike, 
where  they  turned  out  doors,  sash,  and  blinds  until  in  the  early  90 's, 
when  the  mill  was  partly  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  afterwai'd  dis- 
mantled to  make  way  for  a business  block.  i\Ir.  Lingo  was  an  exem- 
plary citizen,  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Jlethodist  Church,  and  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  development  of  Cumminsville.  lie  died 
January  3,  1885. 

Merwin  Sherman  Turrill.  son  of  Dr.  Herman  Ba.ssett  Turrill. 
came  to  Cumminsville  on  December  1,  1851.  He  was  born  at  Pleasant 
Ridge,  Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  February  8,  1831.  In  1846  he  entered 
Farmers  College  at  College  Hill,  graduating  in  the  class  of  1851.  He 
became  a country  school  teacher — that  class  from  which  so  many 
public  and  business  men  of  prominence  have  sprung.  In  1853  he  was 
appointed  principal  of  the  Union  Graded  School  of  Cumminsville,  and 
later,  when  other  schools  were  added,  he  was  made  Superintendent. 
AVith  but  one  or  two  minor  changes,  he  remained  in  charge  of  the 
schools  Uo’  nearly  thirty-two  years.  Fnder  the  guidance  of  tliis  master 
teacher  and  administrator  the  schools  grew  into  excellent  educational 
institutions,  and  hundreds  of  Cumminsville 's  citizens  received  tlieir 
preparatory  education,  many  to  become  an  honor  and  credit  to  this 
early  training.  Two  of  Air.  Turrill's  assistant  principals  and  one 
teacher  became  educatoi’s  of  note,  and  have  filled  important  positions 
in  the  educational  department  of  our  city — lohn  ('.  lleywood,  [)rin- 
eipal  of  the  Sixteenth  District  School  since  1888  and  still  in  active 
sei’viee ; Isaac  II.  Turrill,  deceased,  who  was  the  first  principal  of 
Kirby  Road  School,  and  later  principal  of  the  School  at  Fnlton  : and 
Edward  S.  Peaslee,  the  present  principal  of  Kirby  School,  wlio  has 
l)cen  the  head  of  that  institution  foi-  many  years.  Air.  Tnn-ill  has 
keen  t’oremost  in  the  edneational,  civic,  social,  and  religions  work  of 
Cumminsville.  Tie  has  traveled  from  California  to  Switzerland  and 
from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  For  twelve  years  he  accompanied 
teachers  to  conventions  at  Pnt-in-Bay,  and  for  eighteen  years  made 
annual  pilgrimages  to  Chantampia.  To  his  ideasnrable  and  profitable 
habit  of  traveling,  added  to  a naturally  good  constitution,  Mr.  Turrill 
attributes  his  excellent  life-long  health.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
to  eiigage  in  tlu>  work  of  tlu‘  ChantaiKjna  Literary  and  Svientifie 


Circles,  organizing  and  maintaining  in  Cumniinsville  the  second  one 
formed  in  this  city.  He  lias  been  census  taker,  assessor,  notary  public, 
and  eonveyaneer;  is  active  in  Masonry  and  the  work  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  This  educator  and  citizen,  still  with  us,  has  seen 
with  open  eyes  the  village  grow  from  small  beginnings  until  it  has 
become  a beautiful  suburban  accession  to  the  great  Queen  City  of 


the  West.  To  him,  more  than  to  any  other,  is  due  the  fact  that  so 
much  of  historic  record  has  been  preserved  concerning  our  community. 

l\Lr.  Turrill  was  married  Cliristmas  eve,  1862,  to  Mary  L.  Lingo 
(died  1896).  He  is  the  onlv  living  charter  member  of  Hoffner  Lodge, 
F.  and  A.  M. 


HISTORY  OF  CUMMINSVILLE,  1873-1914 

By  William  F.  Ray 


ANNEXATION  OF  CTLMMINSVILLE. 

On  September  6,  1872,  an  ordinance  providing  for  an  election 
to  vote  on  the  question  of  annexing  the  village  of  Cumniinsville 
to  the  city  of  Cincinnati  was  passed  by  the  village  council. 

In  October  of  the  same  year  the  elector's  of  the  two  munici- 
palities decided  the  question,  and  on  (March  12,  1872,  the  village 
of  Cumniinsville  was  accejrted  as  jrait  of  the  city  of  Cinciimati. 


Mr.  Albert  Williamson  was  the  first  Alderman  and  Messrs.  Morris 
H.  Spillard  and  •John  C.  Bruckmann  were  the  first  members  of 
Comndl.  lilessrs.  Clias.  W.  Whiteley  and  Oliver  Brown  were  the 
first  school  trustees. 

The  village  had  become  the  Twenty-fifth  Ward  of  the  city  of 
Cincinnati,  and  was  destined  to  become  a great  factor  in  the  muni- 
cipal life  of  the  city. 
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TRANSPORTATION. 

Means  of  transportation  are  the  main  factors  in  the  development 
of  any  region.  Looking  back  towards  the  year  1876,  one  hundred 
years  after  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the 
United  States,  we  find  the  territory  adjacent  to  Cincinnati,  on  the 
northwest,  in  a state  of  rebellion  against  the  existing  conditions. 

An  inhabitant  of  Cumminsville,  if  he  were  a daily  visitor  to  the 
downtown  section,  had  the  privilege  of  riding  at  certain  specified 
times  on  such  trains  as  might  stop  at  the  old  station  on  the  C.  H.  & D. 
R.  R.  for  about  five  cents  per  visit.  He  was  thereby  delivered  at 
Fifth  and  Hoadley,  or  Sixth  and  Baymiller  Streets,  and  allowed  to 
ride  further  uptown  foi-  a cash  deposit  of  five  cents,  or  a four-cent 
ticket. 

Similar  accommodations  coidd  be  had  on  the  B.  & 0.  R.  R.,  then 
called  the  Marietta  & Cincinnati,  or  the  C.  C.  C.  & 1.  Ry.,  each  of 
which  delivered  its  passengers  in  the  old  Plum  Street  Depot. 

But  the  above  privileges  were  not  as  cheap  for  the  occasional 
traveler,  who  had  to  pay  fifteen  cents. 

However,  there  was  little  complaint  about  the  steam  railway 
accommodations.  The  main  complaint  was  as  to  street  cars.  The 
Avenue  Rail  Co.  operated  a one-horse  car  line  from  Harrison  Avenue 
to  Spring  Drove  Cemetery,  the  terminal  for  Cumminsville  being  at 
Dorman  Street,  and  the  fare  ten  cents  straight,  or  a ticket  calling 
for  fourteen  rides  for  one  dollar.  These  cars,  ninning  between  two 
rows  of  silver  poplar  trees  on  each  side  of  Spring  Grove  Avenue, 
made  a journey  pleasant,  if  not  as  cheap  or  as  rapid  as  at  present. 
Having  reached  Harrison  Avenue  the  passenger  was  privileged  to 
continue  on  the  Cincinnati  cars  for  a fo\;r-cent  ticket. 

Traveling  accommodations  were  not  well  developed  then,  and  in 
winter  the  railway  cars  were  heated  by  coal  stoves.  The  sti'eet  cars 
were  only  heated  in  the  summer,  but  the  proprietors  of  the  Avenue 
line  supplied  an  abundance  of  straw  into  which  the  i)assengers  would 
indted  theii-  frosty  feet  during  very,  verij  cold  M^eather.  The  writei' 
remembers  being  on  a car  when  a colored  i)assenger  brought  in  his 
own  hot  brick  wrapped  in  rags  which  soon  began  to  scorch.  Although 
it  was  nearly  zero  weather,  the  few  passengers  preferred  to  i-etire 
to  the  platform. 

There  was  no  all-night  car  in  those  good  old  days,  hut  the  last 
car  left  Harrison  Avenue  at  a quartei-  past  midnight,  and  if  he 
knew  who  had  journeyed  to  the  city,  old  Eli  would  delay  the  midnight 
special  until  the  passengei’s  arrived.  The  eonductoi-s  on  the  old  Avenue 
line  were  more  i)0])ular  than  the  j)roprietors.  Bates  and  Ho])ple. 
Many  remend)er  Bill  Hamel,  Lou  Strickland,  Lee  Stevenson,  Elijah 
Turner.  Alex  and  Sam  Van  Zandt,  Wm.  Anson,  Lou  Holman,  Jack 


DeSerisy,  and  Mat  Eels.  The  latter  drove  the  last  horse  car  on  the 
cemetery  end  in  December,  1895. 

About  1880  the  Cincinnati  Street  Railway  Co.  bought  the  Avenue 
line  and  extended  its  Clark  Street  line  to  Knowlton's  Corner,  having 
a turntable  at  that  point.  Cars  ran  through  to  Fountain  Square  on 
December  1,  1881,  at  one  full  fare. 

Dui'ing  the  next  year  or  so  an  agitation  to  get  more  accommoda- 
tions downtown  was  commenced,  the  result  of  which  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Liberty  and  Elm  Street  rOTite  (Route  18).  which 
Isaac  J.  Miller  and  his  associates  designed  to  run  out  Elm  Street 
to  Liberty,  and  via  Colerain  Avenue  to  a point  opposite  to  Blue  Rock 
Street  on  Colerain  Avenue.  The  fare  was  to  he  seven  tickets  for 
twenty-five  cents,  or  thirty-one  for  a dollar.  After  the  Cincinnati 
Street  Railway  Co.  acquired  possession  of  the  route,  there  was  an 
almost  endless  delay  in  completing  it.  For  a long  time  the  route 
terminated  at  Hopple  Street,  then  called  Centre  Street.  Then  there 
came  a proposal  to  change  the  line  to  a cable  road,  and  some  of  the 
conduits  were  actually  hauled  out  on  the  line  to  begin  work. 

In  the  summer  of  1888,  the  Colerain  Avenue  line  was  equipped 
with  electricity  from  Brighton  to  Centre  Street  in  Camp  'Washington. 
Later  it  was  extended  to  the  B.  & 0.  R.  R.  crossing.  The  bridge 
over  Mill  Creek  was  not  deemeil  strong  enough  to  carry  heavy  ears, 
and  a demand  was  made  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  in  (March.  1889.  for 
a modern  bridge  to  take  the  place  of  the  covered  wooden  truss  bridge, 
which  had  done  duty  for  almost  a century,  having  been  built  in  1822. 

All  these  changes  required  the  hardest  and  most  persistent  work, 
most  of  which  was  accomplished  through  the  medium  of  a volunteer 
organization,  meeting  mainly  at  Reichrath's  Hall  and  called  the  ‘'25lh 
Wai’d  Improvement  Association.”  Many  meetings  were  held,  attended 
by  James  T.  McHugh,  Chas.  W.  Whiteley,  Ed.  S.  Havens.  Gabriel  Dirr, 
Armand  DeSeri.sy,  Henry  Weber.  Henry  Dickmeier,  Frank  Reichralh. 
all  of  whom  have  since  passed  away,  as  well  as  many  who  are  still 
at  work  for  the  good  of  the  community.  Delegation  after  delegation 
stormed  the  Board  of  Public  Works  in  the  old  City  Hall  on  Central 
Avenue  and  Eighth  Streid.  So  numerous  and  industrious  were  tlie 
committee  that  waited  on  the  Board  that  John  E.  Bell,  its  ])resideut. 
begged  the  Association  not  to  conu'  in  siich  ovei'wbelming  numbers, 
“that  a small  committee  was  all  that  was  needed.”  and  so  cm.  But 
the  members  of  the  Association  were  ('arnest  and  lu'lieved  that  many 
bands  math'  light  work. 

Finally  the  iMill  Crc'ck  Bi'idg(‘  having  bemi  aei'omplished,  and 
Colerain  Avenue  and  Spilng  Grov(‘  Avenue  in  Cumminsville  paved 
with  granite,  the  first  complete  (deetrie  street  ear  line  in  Cincimiati 
was  ])ut  into  I'ull  operation. 
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Right  here  it  may  he  recalled  that  during  the  building  of  the 
Mill  Creek  Bridge  at  Colerain  Avenue  a temporary  bridge  was  in- 
stalled on  private  property,  the  entrance  being  through  Dickmeier’s 
yard.  Subscriptions  to  pay  for  the  bridge  were  taken  and  tickets 
were  issued  entitling  the  subscriber  to  the  use  of  the  temporary  bridge. 
Many  harsh  words  were  spoken,  but  the  temporary  structure  was 
paid  for  in  that  way.  The  (piestion  arose,  “Why  not  use  the  Spring 
Grove  Avenue  during  the  building  of  the  Colerain  Avenue  bridge? 
The  Spring  Grove  Avenue  was  owned  by  a private  corporation,  toll 
being  exacted  of  all  who  used  the  Avenue,  and  collectors  were  placed 
at  the  Spring  Grove  Avenue  bridge  as  soon  as  the  old  bridge  on 
Colerain  Avenue  was  removed. 

A temporary  injunction  was  also  seeiired  before  Judge  Win.  H. 
Taft  in  the  Superior  Court  against  the  building  of  the  temporary 


bridge,  and  the  contractor  fined  $15  for  not  ciuitting  the  work  at  once. 
However,  the  injiiiietion  was  dissolved. 

Later  Spring  Grove  Avenue  was  acciuired  by  the  city,  the  street 
paved  W'ith  asphalt,  and  a new  bridge  replaced  the  old  wooden  com- 
panion of  the  Colerain  Avenue  relic. 

There  quickly  followed  the  extension  of  the  Clark  Street  line 
out  the  Avenue  to  Spring  Grove  Cemeteiy  first  and  afterw^ard  to 
Chester  Park. 

All  these  successive  events  are  easily  chronicled,  and  the  discom- 
forts of  the  past  are  easily  forgotten  in  the  possession  at  the  present 
of  four  street  car  routes,  as  w^ell  as  the  many  local  trains  on  the 
steam  lines. 

The  College  Hill  line  via.  Clifton  and  Elm  Street  incline  w’as 
started  in  1894,  and  the  College  Hill-Main  line  in  1895. 


Tl'RX  VKKEIX  IN  THE 


Photo  loaned  by  Mrs.  Pli.  Seibert. 


SEWERS. 


One  of  the  familiar  sights  in  Cuniininsville  was  the  town  pump. 
The  most  prominent  was  at  Knowlton’s  Corner,  and  it  was  the  boast 
that  this  particular  pump  never  failed  to  give  water  to  thirsty  man 
or  beast.  But  beginning  in  1880  sewers  were  commenced  and  projected 
on  all  the  principal  streets.  These  soon  dried  up  all  the  wells,  and 
the  suspicious  citizen  blamed  the  sewers  for  bringing  back  the  water 
in  the  shape  of  floods. 

In  February,  1883,  occurred  the  first  high  water  we  need  to  note, 
followed  in  almost  exactly  a year  with  another,  when  the  record 
showed  71  feet  % inch  above  the  river  low  water  mark.  This  water 
covered  almost  all  the  space  from  the  B.  & O.  R.  R.  on  the  east  to 
Blue  Rock  Street  on  the  west,  being  four  feet  deep  on  the  C.  H.  & D. 
R.  R.  tracks.  Many  times  since  has  the  town  been  visited,  but  not  in 
such  quantities,  and  we  trust  will  not  be. 

STREET  PAVING. 

Previous  to  the  year  1875  there  had  been  no  granite  or  other 
permanent  pavements  laid  in  Cincinnati,  except  boulders.  In  Cum- 

minsville  the  streets  were  paved  with  macadam,  and  the  main 
thoroughfares,  Spring  Grove  Avenue  and  Colerain  Pike,  were  the 
best.  The  citizens  now  crossing  over  any  of  these  streets  after  a hard 
rain  can  hardly  realize  the  condition  of  the  sti'eets  as  they  were  in 
1875.  In  the  summer  they  were  covered  with  dust  several  inches 
deep,  and  in  winter  they  were  seas  of  mud.  However,  these  conditions 
did  not  prevail  south  of  the  Mill  Creek  bridge  on  Spring  Grove 
Avenue,  or  north  of  Dane  Street.  Upon  these  stretches  the  Spring 
Grove  Avenue  Company  maintained  the  roadway  in  fine  condition  and 
had  a force  of  men  constantly  repairing  the  surface.  Spring  Grove 
Avenue  was  noted  all  over  the  United  States  as  a speedway,  the 
street  car  tracks  being  on  each  side,  and  the  rows  of  trees  making 
it  a delightful  place  for  horse  owners  to  s])eed  their  trotters. 

Directly  after  the  city  of  Cincinnati  commenced  to  improve  their 
downtown  streets  with  granite,  the  city  accjuired  Spring  Grove  Avenue 
and  improved  it  with  asphalt  from  Haio'i.son  Avenue  to  the  Mill 
Creek  Bridge,  and  with  asphalt  from  Knowltou’s  (V)rner  to  the  north 
corporation  line,  which  was  then  Spring  Grove  fGmetery.  The  asphalt 
paving  did  not  last  ten  yeai's,  and  immediately  aftei-  the  assessments 
due  on  the  first  paving  were  paid  a movement  was  started  to  i-elay 
the  street  with  granite.  This  was  not  finally  finished  until  1911,  which 
indicates  how  slowly  im])rovements  are  to  be  had. 

f'olei'ain  Pike,  aft(‘rwards  changed  to  Colerain  Avenue, 


was 


paved  with  granite  from  Brighton  to  the  Mill  Creek  Bridge  in  1890, 
and  is  now  due  for  a reconstruction. 

Most  of  the  streets  in  Cumminsville  now  are  paved  with  brick, 
except  Colerain  Avenue  and  Spring  Grove  Avenue,  which  are  granite. 

Chase  Street,  from  Dane  Street  to  Virginia  Avenue,  is  paved  with 
wood  blocks,  and  for  the  few  years  (not  over  five)  that  it  has  been 
laid,  it  seems  to  be  the  smoothest  and  most  satisfactory  of  all  for 
light  travel.  The  durability  is  yet  to  be  decided. 


SCHOOLS. 

Public  Sch(X)l,s. 

In  1875  the  public  schools  of  Cumminsville  consisted  of  the  Kirby 
Road  School,  the  Langland  Street  School,  and  the  Dirr  Street  branch. 
Along  in  December,  1882,  the  Board  of  Education  of  Cincinnati  pur- 
chased about  one  arid  one-fourth  acres  of  ground  on  t'hase  Street 
at  the  corner  of  Apple  Street  for  $10,000,  and  began  the  erection  of 
the  Salmon  P.  Chase  School.  This  was  followed  in  1897  by  the  Garfield 
School  on  Elmore  Street.  The  town  still  conlinued  to  grow  faster 
than  the  provisions  which  had  been  made  for  schools.  This  led  to  a 
movement  in  1905  for  a lai'ger  and  better  school  to  be  built  to  take 
the  place  of  the  Kirby  Road  School,  and  to  take  care  of  the  increased 
population  north  of  Chase  Street.  Guite  a contention  was  had  be- 
tween the  property  owners  having  jilots  of  ground  large  enough  to 
accommodate  a school  of  the  desired  size,  and  it  was  finally  decided 
to  build  the  new  school  at  the  corner  of  Kirliy  Road  and  Bruce 
Avenue,  where  a j lot  of  ground  332  feet  front  and  558  feet  dee])  was 
purchased.  Here  was  erected  a most  magnificent  building,  in  which 
all  the  gi'ades  of  the  schools  can  be  accommodated  uji  to  the  high  school. 
There  are  indoor  playgrounds  for  both  boys  and  girls,  kindergarten  for 
the  smaller  children,  ami  gymnasium  for  tlie  larger.  In  the  large'  school 
lot  in  the  rear  there  is  ample  room  for  baseball,  basket  ball  and 
soccer  football  games.  The  school  is  situated  on  almost  tlu>  hi<rh<'st 
part  of  the  town  and  can  be  seen  at  a great  distance'.  It  is  re'ally 
a slu)w  place,  and  is  a credit  to  tlie  tOAvn. 

In  1875  there  were  500  juipils  in  the  | idelie  selmeds,  ami  in  1914 
2,000  pupils. 

P.UieiCTIIAL  Scileietl.s. 

In  1875  thei'e'  we're  twe>  parochial  sclmols.  e)m'.  St.  Bemifae'e'.  con- 
taining 160  jmpils,  ami  the'  eithei'.  St.  Patrie'k's,  ceudaining  200.  Now 
there  are  three  parochial  schoetls,  viz:  St.  Boniface',  em  Blue'  Reick  aud 
Lakeman  Stree'ts,  with  tifte'e'ii  reiemis  ami  580  pujuls;  St.  Patrick's, 
on  Cherry  Street,  with  e'ight  rooms  and  265  pujuls;  St.  Pius,  on 
Borelen  ami  Dre'inan  .\ve'nue's.  with  te'n  reieuns  ami  225  pupils. 
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‘TWENTIES 


SOUTHSIUE  EIRE  COMPANY  No.  47 

FIRE  DEPART^IENT. 

In  1875  the  Fire  Departiiient  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati  was  very 
crnde  in  appearance  to  that  which  they  now  have.  Engine  Company 
No.  20  had  a small  house  (formerly  a church)  on  Delaney  Street  near 
Blue  Rock.  Captain  Daniel  Twohig  was  placed  in  charge  of  this 
company  in  1875,  and  for  many  years  the  company  consisted  of  a 
hose  wagon  and  a wagon  equipped  with  a Babcock  Fire  Extinguisher. 
In  1889  the  engine  house  on  Chase  Street  at  the  corner  of  Turrill 
was  dedicated,  and  it  now  contains  an  up-to-date  automobile  fire 
engine,  a hose  wagon,  and  full  equipment  of  ladders.  In  1910  the 
city  built  an  engine  house  at  Powers  and  Borden  Streets,  and  the 
company  there.  No.  47,  is  equipped  with  fire  engine  and  hose  wagon. 

PARKS. 

Cuniminsville  is  credited  with  having  the  largest  park  area  in 
its  territory  of  any  part  of  the  city.  However,  the  general  public 
would  not  he  able  to  distinguish  the  change  from  1875  up  to  the 
present  time.  About  1908  the  Park  Board  purchased  thirty-two  acres 
of  ground  from  Alexander  L.  Parker  and  others.  This  property  was 
formerly  called  Parker’s  Woods  and  had  been  used  by  the  general 
public  gratuitously  for  many  years  previous. 

In  1913  the  Park  Board  purchased  about  an  acre  of  ground  on 


I'atrolim'ii  of  “Old  < umniiiisville  Distrirt” 

Chief  of  Police  of  Cincinnati,  and  was  tlie  most  distinguished  Cliief 
of  Police  in  the  United  States;  (diai'les  A.  JMiller  was  County  Treasurer, 
served  as  one  of  tin'  commission  which  built  the  City  Hall  of 


Beekman  Street  next  to  the  Garfield  School  and  it  will  be  equipped 
with  apparatus  to  make  a playground.  Commencing  about  the  year 
1910  the  Park  Department  conceived  the  idea  of  buying  up  consider- 
a'&le  of  the  woodland  north  and  west  of  Colerain  Avenue,  and  leading 
off  of  West  Fork  Road.  They  have  purchased  eleven  hundred  acres 
of  ground  there,  and  in  the  years  to  come  this  will  be  converted 
into  a spot  for  recreation.  In  1912  the  Park  Department  purchased 
the  Bowler  Homestead  in  Clifton,  and  while  this  park  is  not  strictly 
within  the  limits  of  Cumminsville,  it  overlooks  the  town  and  is  very 
easy  of  access  for  all  those  who  own  automobiles. 


PUBLIC  OFFICERS. 


] Cumminsville  has  furnished  many  public  officers  besides  the 

] usual  ward  officers,  some  of  whom  are : Dr.  Louis  Schwab  was 

i Coroner  in  1898,  and  Mayor  during  1910-11 ; Judge  August  H.  Bode 

1 and  Judge  August  H.  Bode  Jr.,  have  served  at  different  times  on  the 

municipal  bench;  Philip  Deitsch  was  for  many  years  up  to  1904 


Cincinnati  in  1889,  and  also  served  as  building  commissioner  for  the 
Memorial  Hall  on  Elm  Street,  member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Im- 
provements, and  member  of  Board  of  Election ; ^Ir.  Charles  L.  Doran 
is  at  present  one  of  the  Tax  Commissioners  for  the  Coianty  of  Hamil- 
ton; and  Judge  John  A.  Caldwell  is  on  the  Hamilton  Common  Pleas 
bench,  and  has  been  judge  of  that  court  for  the  past  ten  years.  Judge 
Caldwell  was  Judge  of  the  Cincinnati  Police  Court  in  1886,  Congress- 
man in  1888,  and  also  served  as  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati  in 
1894.  He  was  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Ohio  in  1900.  Henry  B. 
Banning  was  Congressman;  John  B.  Washburn  was  member  of  Board 
of  City  Affairs;  E.  L.  Kennedy,  Ohio  Legislature;  Ed.  H.  Strong, 
Ohio  Legislature;  and  William  Copelan  is  the  present  t'hief  of 
Police. 


RECENT  CHURCH  ADDITIONS. 

A Brief  History  of  Emmanuel  Baptist  Church. — On  July  21. 1889, 
the  fii’st  preliminary  meeting  was  held  at  the  Cumminsville  Christian 


KMMAMKI.  (IIIHCII 

('hurcli  1o  organize  a Baptist  Sunday  Sehool  and  Church.  'I'bc 
Reverends  G.  R.  Robbins,  pastor  of  Lincoln  Park  Baptist  Church; 
E.  P.  Roberts,  aud  J.  11.  Gray  were  the  ministers  present.  Several 
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leading  Baptist  laymen  from  the  downtown  Baptist  Churches  were 
also  present. 

A Sunday  School  was  organized,  of  w'hich  Dr.  0.  W.  Lownsbury, 
Sr.,  was  chosen  superintendent.  The  Sunday  School  met  regularly 
in  the  hall  of  Hoffner  Lodge. 

(fn  Tuesday  evening,  March  11,  1890,  a meeting  was  called  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  a Baptist  Church  in  Cumminsville.  This 
was  consummated,  with  a membership  of  twenty-one.  On  March  11, 
1890,  Rev.  H.  C.  Lyman,  a graduate  of  Hamilton  Seminary,  of 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  was  called  to  be  the  pastor  of  the  new  organization, 
ami  his  pastorate  extended  over  a period  of  four  years. 
During  this  time  a lot  was  purchased — in  September,  1891 — on  the 
southeast  corner  of  Hamilton  and  Pullan  Avenues.  A temporary 
chapel  was  built  and  occupied  until  the  present  church  edifice  was 
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completed.  The  first  service  in  the  little  chapel  was  held  on  Sunday 
evening,  November  18,  1891,  when  the  chapel  was  dedicated  to  the 
service  and  worship  of  God. 

On  January  21,  1892,  at  5 p.  m.,  the  corner  stone  of  the  present 
church  building  was  laid,  and  the  building  was  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  God  on  November  29,  1892,  and  the  first  services  were  held 
in  the  new  church  November  27th. 
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The  following  ministers  have  served  this  church  during  its  history : 
Rev.  H.  C.  Lyman,  from  March  11,  1890,  to  April  22,  1894 ; Rev.  C.  W. 
Wheelan,  from  August  26,  1894,  to  September  25,  1896 ; Rev.  J.  W. 
Cathcart,  from  February  26,  1897,  to  March  31,  1899 ; Rev.  W.  D.  Holt, 
from  May  1,  1899,  to  November  14,  1906 ; Rev.  W.  H.  Parker,  from 
September  1,  1907,  to  August  1,  1910 ; Rev.  J.  M.  Lockhart,  from 
August  15,  1910,  to  September  1,  1912 ; Rev.  A.  W.  Denlinger,  the 
present  pastor,  commenced  his  work  with  the  church  on  March  1,  1913. 

During  the  twenty-three  years  of  the  church’s  life  its  history 
has  been  that  of  most  mission  churches.  Struggles  and  sacrifices 
multiplied  have  come  to  its  experience,  but  since  conflict  and  sacri- 
fice is  the  law  of  progress,  this  church  has  willingly  paid  the  price 
and  now  looks  upon  a most  hopeful  future. 

The  present  membership  numbers  140. 


ST.  Pins  CHURCH 


United  Brethren  in  Christ. — The  congregation  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  Christ,  whose  house  of  worship,  the  “Willey  Memorial,” 
is  situated  in  South  Cumminsville,  on  Borden  and  Weber  Streets,  had 
its  origin  in  a small  Sunday  School  that  had  been  organized  in  that 
vicinity  by  Congregationalist  people,  but  turned  over  to  the  care  of 
Mr.  W.  S.  Norris  in  1896.  Mr.  Norris  was  a member  of  the  Mt.  Airy 
United  Brethren  Church,  and  reported  the  Sunday  School  to  the 


United  Brethren  annual  conference  for  recognition  that  year.  The 
recognition  was  granted  and  the  school  was  attached  to  I\It.  Healthy, 
and  together  they  were  called  the  Mt.  Healthy  and  Cuinininsville 
charge  and  Rev.  G.  T.  Powell  was  made  the  pastor  of  the  same. 
In  March  of  that  year  he  held  a series  of  evangelistic  services,  assisted 
by  Rev.  J.  E.  Tingling,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meetings  organ- 
ized a church  with  fourteen  charter  members.  The  following  Jidy, 
as  a result  of  a three-weeks’  meeting  held  in  the  locality  by  evangelist 
G.  K.  Little  of  Chicago,  HI.,  twenty-six  more  united  with  the  church. 
The  annual  conference  held  in  August  that  year  detached  tlie  Cum- 
minsville  congregation  from  Mt.  Healthy  and  attached  it  to  Mt.  Airy, 
and  appointed  Rev.  J.  E.  Tingling  to  the  charge.  This  pastorate 
held  for  foiir  years,  so  far  as  the  Cumminsville  congregation  was  con- 
cerned. During  this  pastorate  the  house  of  worship,  the  stone  church, 
and  the  parsonage,  a brick  structure,  were  l)uilt.  The  dedication  took 
place  at  the  annual  conference  held  here  in  August,  1900,  and  the 
church  house  was  named  Willey  Memorial,  which  name  the  congre- 
gation has  also  borne  since.  The  following  ministers,  in  addition  to 
those  already  named,  have  served  as  pastors:  E.  W.  Bowers,  G.  T. 
Powell,  Chester  Boda,  B.  F.  Farris,  and  W.  H.  Klinefelter,  who  is 
at  present  entering  upon  his  fourth  year  of  service.  The  present 
membership  is  110;  the  Sunday  School  enrollment,  210;  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  has  active  membership  of  about  20 ; the  Kappa  Sigma 
Pi  nearly  20;  tlie  Otterbein  Brotherhood,  12;  and  the  Ladies’  Aid 
Society  about  20. 


St.  Pius  Catholic  Church. — Owing  to  the  steady  growth  of  St. 
Boniface  congregation,  a movement  was  started  in  the  fall  of  1910 
to  provide  for  the  numerous  membership  which  belonged  to  the  con- 
gregation in  South  Cumminsville. 

On  October  13,  1910,  the  present  j astor  of  St.  Pius  Church,  Rev. 
John  Berning,  was  asked  to  organize  the  new  parish.  On  December  1st, 
II.  Bertke,  Frank  Fischer,  A.  A.  Luckey.  and  Edward  Meyer  were 
appointed  as  the  building  committee  and  met  at  the  Sacred  Heart 
rectory.  Camp  AVashington,  and  api)roved  of  a plan  for  a temporary 
church.  The  northwest  corner  of  Borden  Street  and  Dreman  Avenue 
was  secured  for  the  church  purposes.  The  building  was  dedicated 
Ai)ril  16,  1911,  by  Rev.  F.  Henry  Bene.  Shortly  after  the  day  of 
dedication  the  congi'egatioii  met  and  elected  a church  committee,  made 
u])  of  the  following  gentlemen:  A.  A.  Luckey,  treasurer;  Joseph 

Fischer,  secretary;  H.  Bertke,  II.  Laubernds,  11.  Kroner.  F.  Gerwe, 
Joseph  Heyker,  and  J.  AVeitlauf. 

The  congregation  numbers  250  families. 

Ground  for  St.  Pius  School  was  broken  Alareh  19,  1912.  The 
building  was  dedicated  June  28,  1913,  by  the  Alost  Rev.  Henry  Aloeller. 
The  building  committee  consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen:  Frank 
Fischer,  II.  Bertke,  A.  A.  Luckey.  Edward  Aleyei-.  Henry  Laubernds. 
J.  B.  Doppes,  and  Frank  Holtman,  with  Rev.  John  Beniing  as  chairman. 

'fhe  school  building  is  67x102  feet,  and  contains  eight  regular 
class  1‘ooms  and  two  music  rooms.  An  auditorium  sealing  750  is  one 
of  the  possessions  of  the  congregation,  in  which  they  take  great  i>ride. 
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"BOYS  OF  ^61-’65  IN  19U’’ 

Israel  FiuUow  Post  No.  76,  G.  A,  K.,  Organized  May  19,  1881. 


Photo  by  Paul  Mueller. 
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ISRAEL  LUDLOW  POST. 

In  the  latter  part  of  April,  1881,  nearly  sixteen  years  after  the 
muster  out  of  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  a number  of  the 
veterans  living  at  Cumminsville  met  at  Seibert’s  Hall  to  organize 
a Post  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repiiblie. 

Application  was  made  to  the  Department  Headquarters  for  a 
charter,  which  was  granted,  and  thirty-one  charter  members  were 
mustered  into  the  Grand  Army  on  the  evening  of  May  19,  1881. 

By  a unanimous  vote  it  was  decided  to  name  the  Post  “Israel' 
Ludlow  Post,”  and  the  number  given  to  them  l)y  the  Department 
was  No.  76.  Charles  A.  Miller  was  chosen  the  first  commander 
and  Charles  H.  Wentzel  first  ad,jutant. 

The  Post  grew  rapidly  and  at  one  time  numbered  more  than 
350  members,  and  now  only  numbers  TO.  Of  the  31  charter  members 
26  have  died,  and  there  are  only  5 now  living,  3 of  whom  are 
still  members  of  the  Post. 

The  present  home  of  the  Post  (the  old  German  Lutheran 
Church)  was  purchased  by  them  May  6,  1895,  and  is  one  of  *the 
old  land  marks  of  ( ’umminsville.  The  cannon  surmounting  the  cu- 
pola was  presented  to  the  Post  hy  (Mr.  James  Carson,  a pioneer 
of  Cincinnati.  This  cannon  was  known  as  “Genei'al  Zollicofer,  ” and 
was  captured  at  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge. 


orM.MiNsvinnE  library 


On  various  occasions  the  survivors  of  the  4th  and  5th  0.  V.  C. 
have  lield  their  reunions  at  tliis  hall. 

Josiah  S.  Lingo  is  the  present  Commander,  and  James  Winall, 
Adjutant. 


BRANCH  UBRARV. 

The  magnificent  edifice  on  Hamilton  Avenue,  ^\•hicll  is  the  home 
of  fiction  and  fact,  is  but  the  outgrowtli  of  a s])irit  which  prompted 
the  opening  of  a l)ranch  in  the  rooms  occupied  at  present  by  the 
Northside  Business  Clul),  on  June  10,  1879.  The  Branch  had  a 
meagre  existence,  and  finally  was  closed  on  March  1,  1882.  for  the 
want  of  stifficient  funds  to  pay  the  rent. 

The  modesty  of  appeals  for  support  is  shown  hy  the  circnlai- which 
is  herewith  reproduced,  and  which  tvas  issued  in  December,  1880. 

Just  twenty-live  years  afterwards 
the  old  spirit  came  to  life  in  the  beau- 
tiful building  now  in  use. 

In  the  summer  of  1904,  i\lr.  Albert 
'Williamson,  Dr.  C.  ('.  (Meade,  Dr.  II. 
AV,  Felter,  Mr.  John  A.  Pitts  and  a 
few  others  stalled  a movement  to 
secure  a Branch  Library  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  Carnegie  Associa- 
tion. The  Cincinnati  Library  Boaial 
purchased  a lot  on  Hamilton  Avenue. 
162  feet  front  and  170  feet  deep.  (In 
December  28,  1905,  the  plans  for  the 
building  Avere  considered  by  the  Li- 
brary Board,  and  after  some  delay  the 
Carnegie  Fund  trustees  agreed  with 
the  Cincinnati  Librar\-  Board  on  the 
cost,  831,961.08.  The  buihling  was 
started  early  in  1907,  and  ojnmed  to 
the  jniblie  on  Aj'ril  27.  1908.  without 
any  formal  ceremonies, 

Tlu'  auditorium  iu  the  first  story 
s(>ats  149.  'riu'  main  building  is  90 
feet  by  54  feel,  and  the  arehiteeture 
is  modern  French  Renaissanem  The 
Library  floor  inelmh's,  besides  fhe 
I'cgular  hook  dt'livery  room,  a chil- 
dren's reading  room  and  adults'  read- 
ing and  nd'erenee  i-ooni. 


PLEASE  EEAD  TmS! 

WK  have  ci^ojed  fhe  beneflftt  and  lax* 
tiry  of  Ihe  Library  now  for  near  S 
year<««  We  are  all  aware  that  if  U an 
imporfanf  factor  in  our  ward,  and  an 
atfractive  feature  foour  !«uburb,nnd  who 
of  our  number  will  not  give  their  mite 
toward*!  its  *!upport4  rather  than  «cc  it 
taken  from  us  f 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  citizens  of 
the  ward,  to  pay  the  rent  for  fhe  apart^ 
oients  it  occupies^  for  light,  fuel«  and  Jan* 
ifor,  which  requires  about  ($lAO  per 
year.  We  are  now  in  arrears  about 
$(70  for  said  expenses,  and  unless  relief 
comes  soon,  we  wiil  lose  that  for  which 
great  efforts  were  made  to  secure. 

The  oiembers  of  the  FKAiVKLII¥ 
I^'^TITLTE  feeling  a deep  iotere.sl  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  Library,  have 
organized  an  association  to  be  known  as 

Til  BHMCe  LflBABy  ASSICfiTIBN  if  111  2511  Ifaril 

Aud  invite  fhe  cooperation  of  the  public, 
bothGeiitleiiien  and  Ladies  of  the  ward. 
The  object  of  said  association  w ill  be  to 
assist  in  maintaining  the  Branch  Library 
in  the  2£.lfh  Ward. 

We  issue  this  circular  for  fhe  purpose 
of  notifying  all  citizens  that  they  will  be 
culled  upon,  and  asked  to  rontrihiitc 
soiiiething  ill  support  of  this  worthy  en- 
terprise. 

The  names  of  all  those  rontrlbiitlng, 
and  the  amounts  contributed  will  be 
poblislied,  and  an  account  rendered 
from  time  to  timeof  all  moneys  collected. 

Hoping  that  we  will  meet  with  a 
prompt  and  willing  response, 

Wc  rcmnln. 

Very  Kcspcctfully, 

ALBERT  muiAltSOB.  Cmlitst. 

Joan  A CALSWILL. 

CaARlBS  U OORAB.  SKnUrr. 

WU.  ItBSn.  TTwnnr. 
jonv  p.  UTBIA  \ 

1 w wmaSR.  wfinctm 
J.  W STRBTU.  J 

01  ihi  UBrtjy  AaodtUca  t!  lb*  IfilA  WuV 
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THK  M.MAKIN  HOMK 


I,0<)KIN(i  KAST  I'KOM  l?AIMiKIA  A\KM  lO  TO^^  AKI)  KIKUV  KOAI)  S<  IIOOI. 


THK  rHE(>iTNl  T HOME  ON  BIA  E KO('K  STREET 


NORTHSIDE  COUNCIE,  KNIGHTS  OF  COEUMIU  S 


THE  LUDLOW  AVENUE  VIADUCT 


HE  LUDLOW  AVENUE  VIADUCT,  recently  completed, - 
extends  from  the  intersection  of  Ludlow  Avenue  and 
Spring  Grove  Avenue  in  a southerly  direction  to  the 
west  side  of  Ludlow  Avenue,  about  one  hundred  feet 
north  of  the  bridge  over  the  Miami  and  Erie  Canal, 
crossing  Mill  Creek  and  the  tracks  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Southwestern  Railroad.  It  was  designed  to  eliminate  the  dan- 
gerous grade  crossing  of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Southwestern  Railroad, 
and  as  the  tracks  are  also  used  in  conjunction  with  the  New  York 
Central  Lines,  the  traffic  is  very  heavy,  causing  the  crossing  to  be 
often  blocked.  For  this  reason  an  overhead  street  crossing  secures 
improved  conditions  for  the  safety  and  speed  of  street  cars  and 
vehicular  traffic. 

By  an  ordinance  presented  by  former  Councilman  Scliueller, 
and  passed  on  April  17,  1911,  the  City  Council  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  the  viaduct,  the  city  to  pay  thirty-five  percent  of  the 
total  cost  and  the  railroad  company  sixty-five  percent.  Bids  were  let  in 
December,  1911,  and  work  commenced  the  following  spring. 

The  viaduct,  inclusive  of  approaches,  is  1,750  feet  long,  it  being 
comprised,  starting  from  the  north  end,  of  an  earthwork  approach 
contained  between  two  concrete  retaining  walls  150  feet  long;  a 
reinforced  concrete  structure  of  column,  beam,  and  slab  construction, 
consisting  of  24-foot  spans,  373  feet  6 inches  long;  then  six  reinforced 
concrete  arches  of  85-foot  clear  span,  with  roadway  over  them,  of 
column,  beam,  and  slab  construction ; then  a span  over  the  railroad 
tracks  110  feet  long,  consisting  of  ten  steel  plate  girders,  incased  in 
concrete;  then  a reinforced  concrete  structure  of  column,  beam,  and 
slab  construction,  made  up  of  24-foot  spans,  313  feet  long,  terminating 
in  a reinforced  concrete  wall ; an  earthwork  ai)j)i'oach  al)out  265  feet 
long  completing  the  improvement. 

Tlie  viaduct  propei'  is  1,336  feet  long.  It  has  a width  of  sixty 
feet,  with  a foidy-foot  roadway  and  two  ten-foot  sidewalks.  The 
roadway  of  the  !)ridge  is  of  vitrified  Inhck  laid  in  the  regulation  sand 
cushion,  and  the  south  approach  is  the  same  with  a concrete  base. 
The  north  approach  is  paved  mostly  with  granite  l)lock. 

Beginning  with  the  north  end,  the  viaduct  is  designed  with  a 


rising  grade  of  5%,  which  is  maintained  for  368  feet;  over  the  arch 
spans  for  a distance  of  580  feet  there  is  a 4.65%  grade;  the  portion 
over  the  railroad  is  level  for  110  feet,  clearance  from  to]>  of  rail  being 
22  feet;  and  for  the  remaining  370  feet  there  is  a descending  grade 
of  0.25%  towards  the  south. 

The  piers  supporting  the  arches,  as  well  as  the  beam  and  girder 
spans,  are  resting  on  concrete  footings  carried  on  reinforced  concrete 
piles.  No  extensive  difficulties  were  encountered  in  placing  the  foun- 
dations, and  the  superstructure  Avas  started  as  the  work  progressed. 

In  the  supei'sti'ucture  the  piers  supporting  the  arches  rise  as  a 
solid  pedestal  to  the  arch  skewback,  above  Avhich  elevation  a pilaster 
construction  supports  the  roadway  over  the  arches.  The  arch  spans 
are  made  up  of  a three-centered  arch  ring  50  feet  Avide.  2 feet  deep 
at  the  croAvn,  and  5 feet  2 inches  at  the  springing  line.  These  rings 
are  each  surmounted  by  columns  extending  over  their  full  Avidth 
carrying  the  beams  and  slabs  Avhich  form  the  roadAvay.  The  siileAvalk 
slabs  overhang  the  pai-apet  walls  five  feet.  The  parapet  Avails  on  the 
face  of  the  arches  are  five  inches  thick,  and  Avith  the  columnar  effect 
the  appearance  is  very  pleasing.  The  beam  and  girder  spans  are 
carried  out  in  the  same  style,  so  that  there  is  a continuity  of  archi- 
tectural design  throughout  the  structure.  The  hand  rail  Avas  designed 
for  strength,  simplicity,  and  to  harmonize  Avith  the  rest  of  the  struc- 
ture. It  is  nuule  of  reinforced  concrete,  consisting  of  light  jmsts 
resting  on  the  edge  of  the  sideAvalk  and  supporting  eight-foot  imnels. 

The  jAi'oposed  electric  ligliting  system  Avill  consist  of  thirty-six 
single  light  standards  of  the  bmdevard  type.  These  Avill  be  jilaced 
along  the  curb  and  Avill  be  13  teet  6 inches  high.  Each  standard  Avill 
be  ecpiipped  Avitb  one  450-Avatt  nitrogen  filUnl  lamp,  giving  about  750 
candle  poAver. 

Concrete  used  in  the  structure  Avas  of  a 1:2:4  mix,  sipiare  lAvisted 
steel  bars  being  used  for  reinforcement. 

Quantities  in  the  structure  ai'c  approximately  as  folloAvs:  Exca- 

vation, 10,100  cui)ic  yards;  ])iling,  28,100  lineal  feet;  reinforcing  steel, 
600  tons;  sti'uctural  stei'l,  260  tons;  eonerete,  15.000  eulue  yards. 

'file  Avork  of  construction  extended  over  tAvo  years — March.  1912. 
to  .Line,  1914 — eoneri'te  Avork  having  been  snspmidi'd  for  ;ibont  thi-ei' 


Souv«*nir  “Ilihtor.v  of  (TimminsviniD* 


months  during  each  of  the  two  winters.  The  total  cost  of  the 
viaduct  is  about  i}i855,000,  including  property,  of  which  the  citv  pays 
$124,250. 

The  structure  was  designed  by  Mr.  Frank  L.  Raschig  in  1909, 
while  the  Department  of  Track  Elevation  and  Subways  under  Mr. 


I K.VNK  n.  KA!S(  Hl(i 


Hugli  L.  C on  way  was  still  in  existence.  Mr.  Raschig  also  directed 
the  construction  of  the  viaduct.  Contracts  were  let  in  December,  1911, 
during  the  administration  of  Mayor  Dr.  Louis  Schwab,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Simdmaker  being  Directoi'  of  Public  Service  and  IMr.  H.  F.  Shipley 
Chief  Engineei'.  The  work  was  carried  on  mainly  during  the  admin- 


istration of  Mayor  Henry  T.  Hunt,  Mr.  V.  T.  Price  being  Director 
of  Public  Service  and  Mr.  Henry  M.  Waite  Chief  Engineer.  It  was 
finished  during  the  administration  of  Mayor  Frederick  Spiegel,  Mr. . 
Philip  Fosdick  being  Director  of  Public  Service  and  Mr.  Frank  S. 
Krug  Chief  Engineer.  The  work  was  under  direct  charge  of  Resident 


EDOUARD  DE  MEV 


Engineers  Messrs.  A.  P.  Birnbaum,  Paul  Laur,  and  Edouard  de  Mey. 

The  contractor  for  the  structure  was  Mr.  C.  H.  Glandorf,  the 
superstructiire  being  biiilt  by  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Strack.  The  approaches 
and  paving  of  the  viaduct  was  done  by  the  Kirchner  Construction 
Company. 


Souvenir  “History  of  Cuniminsville’ 


HISTORY  OF  THE  NORTHSIDE  BUSINESS  CLUB 


JOHN  A,  HERBKKT 
Founder  of  the  NorthHide  liuNinehs 


\\M.  F.  KAY 

First  l*resid(‘nt  of  tlie  Northsi<le  Business  Cliih 


Souvenir  II ist or>  of  fuininl nsville' 


|IIP]  NORTHS  I I)p]  BUSINESS  CLUB  was  organized  under 
the  laws  of  Ohio  with  the  sole  object  of  promoting  the 
general  welfare  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  and  particularly 
that  section  representing  the  twenty-second,  twenty-third, 
twenty-fifth,  and  twenty-sixth  wards,  giving  especial  at- 
tention to  public  improvements  and  all  that  relates  to 
the  development  and  beautification  thereof,  and  the  convenience  and 
comfort  of  its  inhabitants. 

Early  in  danuai  y,  1907,  a mass  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Cummins- 
ville  was  called  by  i\li-.  -Ino.  A.  Ilei'hert  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
a business  club  foi'  this  section  of  the  city.  Upon  the  occasion  of  the 
first  meeting  over  one  hundred  of  the  leading  business  men  attended, 
and  Mr.  Herbert  was  elected  temporary  chairman.  At  a su))se(juent 
meeting  a committee  was  appointed  to  invite  the  Northside  Business 
Club,  whose  chartei’  was  i.ssued  PYbruary  6,  1907,  to  join  with  this 
body  into  one  organization.  This  union  was  effected  and  their  charter 
taken  over  and  name  adopted.  At  the  first  annual  election,  in  which 
240  charter  members  participated,  the  following  Board  of  Directors 
was  elected:  President,  William  P.  Ray;  P^irst  Vice-President,  Dr. 
C.  C.  Meade;  Second  Vice-President,  Dr.  Louis  Schwab;  Third  Vice- 
President,  William  Salway ; Trea.surer,  L.  E.  Keller;  Secretary,  E.  L. 
Kennedy.  Directors:  Pfi'ank  W.  McNutt,  Tra  D.  Washburn,  Eugene 
Sehoettle,  Harry  R.  Weber,  N.  L.  Pierson,  Charles  W.  Snyder,  Geo. 
R.  Kiehhorth,  John  J.  Vogelpohl,  F.  G.  AV.  Dhonau. 

During  the  summer  of  this  year  the  Club  rooms,  situated  at  the 


corner  of  Hoff'uer  and  Spring  Grove  Avenues,  were  handsomely 
equipped  and  furnished,  and  still  serve  the  Club  as  a suitable  home. 

It  was  during  this  year  that  a committee  was  appointed  to  repre- 
sent the  Club  at  a joint  meeting  of  improvement  bodies,  and  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Federated  Improvement  Associations 
of  Hamilton  County,  which  in  1914  has  forty-eight  constituent  bodies 
affiliated  with  it. 

During  this  year  the  Club  also  became  affiliated  with  the  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  League,  and  has  ever  since  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
humanitarian  work  fostered  by  this  organization. 

At  the  second  annual  election,  held  December  18th,  the  following 
officers  were  elected  to  serve  during  the  year  1908 : President,  William 
F.  Ray;  First  Vice-President,  Dr.  C.  C.  Meade;  Second  Vice-President, 
Dr.  Louis  Schwab ; Third  Vice-President,  Dr.  T.  D.  Meguire ; Treas- 
urer, L.  E.  Keller;  Secretary,  E.  L.  Kennedy.  Directors:  Geo.  R. 
Kiehhorth,  William  A.  Schmid,  John  J.  A^ogelpohl,  John  J.  Bruce, 
James  Garfield  Fisk. 

It  was  during  this  year  that  the  Club  began  to  use  its  influence 
in  favor  of  a large  sewer  for  Mill  Creek.  The  Mill  Creek  sewer  had 
been  a topic  for  much  discussion  for  nearly  a half  century,  and  in 
1908  the  Club  took  an  active  hand  in  the  matter  and  continued  to 
exert  much  effort  along  that  line  until  in  1913,  when  sufficient  funds 
were  provided  to  construct  the  sewer,  and  work  was  commenced  on 
the  first  section. 
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The  Club  also  began  to  push  the  extension  of  Beeknian  Street 
in  this  year,  and  after  years  of  effort  in  getting  the  necessary  legis- 
lation through  Council,  the  work  was  started  and  in  1913  this  most 
important  thoroughfare  was  thrown  open  to  the  public. 


Second  Vice-President,  Chris.  J.  Keller;  Third  Vice-President,  John 
Ziegler,  Jr.;  Treasurer,  Harry  E.  Fisk;  Secretary,  A.  L.  Parker. 
Directors : J.  P.  Kutchbauch.  lien  II.  Meyer.  F.  L.  Randolph,  Charles 
0.  Dhonau. 


1—  Fred  W.  Stifel 

2—  K,  M.  Swans:o,  1st  V-Pres. 
— \V.  Del  AtkinK«  ‘id  V-lM'es. 

4 —  E(lfi:ar  BifpRrs 

5 —  flohn  A.  Sehon 


Joseph  F.  Bohnert 

7 —  ('has.  H.  Nicholas,  Trciis. 

8 —  T.  I).  MeRuire,  I*resi(lcnt 
f) — K.  Ij.  Kennedy,  Sec. 

10 — Thomas  A.  Sullivan 


11 —  Kichard  ('liixton 

12 —  E.  F.  Skidmore.  2d  V-Pres. 
18 — S.  ('.  Swartsel 

U — Eeo  T.  Folz. 

1 .7 — rl  oh  n W h I f e 
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The  new  branch  library  was  also  completed  in  this  year. 

At  the  third  annua]  election,  held  in  December  of  this  year,  the 
following  officers  were  elected  to  serve  during  the  year  1909:  Presi- 
dent, W.  B.  Robertson;  First  Vice-President,  Robert  II.  West,  Jr.; 


Elimination  of  grade  cro.ssings  received  its  first  imi)etus  during^ 
this  year,  the  Ludlow  Avenue  crossing  over  the  B.  & O.  Ry.  receiving 
the  inost  attention.  The  Club  also  demanded  the  elimination  of  all 
the  crossings  over  the  C.  11.  & 1).  Ry. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  NORTH  SIDE  BUSINESS  CLUB 


1 —  ('has.  H.  Nicholas 

2 —  Dr.  S.  C.  Sohwartsel 
— E(lg:ar  L.  Kennedy 

4 —  Edgar  Biggs 

5 —  John  A.  Schon 


(>— Ed.  B.  Harris 

7 —  Frank  Hamilton 

8 —  Geo.  Fein 

9 —  Erwin  Hoffman 
10 — I.  M.  Buck 


1 1 — Leo  T.  Folz 

li — Dr.  T.  D.  Meguire 
18 — John  A.  Herbert 
14 — ( has.  Schneider 
ir> — Aug.  Heyn 


16' — Andrew  G.  Spaeth 

17— ”Wm.  Erd 

18 —  Ernst  A,  Spreen 
10— A.  I.  Murdoc'k 

20— Wm,  Lillie 


21— Jno.  Selwert 

22—  Wm.  Wunder 
2Ji— Ed.  Herberg 
24— E.  N.  3Iortimer 

23 —  Michael  Courtot 


26—  E.  F.  Skidmore 

27—  Louis  E.  Dornseifer 
28* — Thos.  P.  Zachman 

29—  Theodore  Schneider 

30—  Ohas,  W.  Snyder 
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I — Albert  Ilerbolsheimer 

6 — fioH.  F.  Itohuert 

11 — liieimrd  d.  t'luxton 

10 — 1 on  rati  lieinzeriiiij; 

( oiim'r.o 

2 — E.  M.  8wan|?o 

7-=-J.  K.  White 

l!3 — Wm.  F].  Wrig:ht 

17_C.  E.  Stevens 

E.  <\ 

Fillmore 

Wm.  H.  WilHOn 

8 — Paul  Mueller 

18 — Holman  Haker 

18 — E<1.  d.  Driseoll 

‘38 — E«l.  VonWyek 

4— elacob  Kolmer 

9 — IvOuiK  UwiiiKer 

14— Ed.  Heinz.  »Jr. 

19 — riias.  O.  Dlionuii 

24— ,\,  L. 

(iaddiim 

5— Rev.  Henry  H uebsehmanii 

HU — Harry  F.  Erd 

15 — <'has.  F.  E..eoiH)M 

‘iO — (Jeo.  F.  rrawfor<| 

•>.5 — T.  W 

. Shiehls 

— K«J.  Beiru'in 
*7 — m.  lloss 
‘^8 — l)ii\  iti  fliu’obs 
‘iJ) — Kni7«*U 

:’(» — K.  H.  Mine. 
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The  Club  also  endorsed  the  plan  to  make  the  Mill  Creek  sewer 
an  intercepting  one,  thus  to  eliminate  all  impure  and  disease-producing 
matter  from  this  historic  stream  and  to  restore  it  to  all  its  former 
beauty  and  usefulness. 

The  paving  of  Spring  Grove  Avenue  north  of  Knowlton’s  Corner 
with  granite  was  pushed  during  this  year,  and  the  work  subsequently 
completed  in  1911. 

The  Parker-Pullan  lands  north  of  Donaldson  Place  were  recom- 
mended to  the  Park  Commissioners  as  being  suitable  for  park  and 
playground  purposes,  and  were  later  acquired  by  the  Park  Com- 
mission. 

At  the  fourth  annual  election,  held  in  December  of  this  year, 
the  following  officers  were  elected  to  serve  for  the  year  1910:  Presi- 
dent, W.  B.  Robertson;  First  Vice-President,  Herman  F.  Jergens; 
Second  Vice-President,  Theo.  Schneider ; Third  Vice-President,  Otto 
Hirsehfeld;  Treasurer,  William  P.  Wunder;  Secretary,  E.  L.  Kennedy. 
Directors:  William  F.  Ray,  Charles  0.  Dhonau,  William  Wilson. 

The  old  Iloffner  property  on  Hamilton  Avenue  and  Blue  Rock 
Street  was  eagerly  sought  by  the  Club  for  playground  purposes,  and 
the  Park  Commissioners  were  \irged  to  acquire  it  for  this  purpose. 
The  Stifel  and  Miller  ])roperties  on  Colerain  Avenue  were  also 
endorsed  for  park  purposes,  and  the  Park  Commission  was  urged  to 
ac(|uire  them. 

A movement  was  also  started  by  the  Club  to  straighten  out  most 
of  the  curves  in  Ludlow  Avenue — a project  which  is  still  engaging 
the  attention  of  the  committee  having  the  matter  in  charge. 

At  the  fifth  annual  election,  held  in  December  of  this  year,  the 
following  officers  were  elected  to  serve  during  the  year  1911 : Presi- 
dent, Dr.  S.  C.  Swartsel;  First  Vice-President,  John  J.  Vogelpohl; 
Second  Vice-President,  Fred  W.  Stifel ; Third  Vice-President,  T.  D. 
Wetterstroem ; Treasurer,  Win.  P.  Wunder;  Secretary,  E.  L.  Kennedy. 
Directors:  James  E.  Bradford,  J.  P.  Hardig,  Wm.  F.  Rotert,  Charles 
H.  Kraus. 

The  Xorthside  “Bulletin,”  our  Club  paper,  was  born  this  year, 
with  T.  D.  Wetterstroem  as  editor-in-chief. 

The  Club  had  charge  of  the  exercises  in  dedicating  the  new 
Kirby  Road  School  at  Bruce  and  Kirby  Avenues.  The  Winton  Place 
School  was  dedicated  in  September  of  this  year. 

A movement  was  also  started  to  abandon  the  canal  within  the 
city  limits,  and  while  the  action  of  the  Club  in  reference  thereto  was 
severely  criticised  by  neighboring  organizations — presumably  through 
mistaken  inference — the  records  show  that  the  Club  simply  authorized 
the  appointment  of  a committee  to  work  with  like  committees  from 
other  civic  organizations  whose  avowed  purpose  was  to  investigate 
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and  report,  with  recommendations,  as  to  the  most  suitable  disposition 
to  make  of  this  most  perplexing  problem. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Club  an  ordinance  was  passed  in 
Council  authorizing  the  building  of  the  Ludlow  Avenue  viaduct,  the 
location  of  which  was  decided  upon  by  engineers  representing  the 
B.  & O.  Ry.  Company  and  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  This  being  a 
grade-crossing  elimination,  the  railroad  company  agreed  to  pay  65% 
of  its  cost,  the  balance,  according  to  law,  to  be  paid  by  the  city  and 
the  Cincinnati  Traction  Company. 

The  Club  participated  as  escort  of  honor  in  the  Memorial  Day 
exercises  of  Israel  Ludlow  Post  No.  76,  G.  A.  R. 

During  the  year  the  Club  went  on  record  in  favor  of  building  a 
viaduct  at  Hopple  Street  over  the  B.  & 0.  and  C.  H.  & D.  Railroads, 
and  Mill  Creek.  The  Club  also  decided  to  push  the  extension  of  the 
Sixth  Street  car  line  to  South  Cumminsville  over  the  Beekman  Street 
extension.  The  granite  improvement  of  Spring  Grove  Avenue  having 
been  completed,  the  Club  celebrated  the  event  by  a large  automobile 
parade,  about  sixty  automobiles  participating,  all  of  which  were 
tastefully  decorated  for  the  occasion. 

Many  minor  improvements  were  also  secured  during  this  year. 

At  the  sixth  annual  election,  held  in  December  of  this  year,  the 
following  officers  were  elected  to  serve  during  the  year  1912 : Presi- 
dent, Dr.  S.  C.  Swartsel;  First  Vice-President,  John  J.  Vogelpohl; 
Second  Vice-President,  F.  W.  Stifel;  Third  Vice-President,  T.  D.  Wet- 
terstroem; Treasurer,  Charles  H.  Dhonau;  Secretary,  E.  L.  Kennedy. 
Directors : Joseph  F.  Bohnert,  Richard  J.  Cluxton,  John  White. 

The  improvement  of  Hamilton  Avenue  with  granite  was  endorsed 
by  the  Club,  as  was  also  the  re-routing  of  the  street  ear  system  accord- 
ing to  the  “Harris”  plan. 

The  Club  participated  for  the  third  time  as  an  escort  of  honor 
in  the  Memorial  Day  exercises  of  the  Israel  Ludlow  Post,  G.  A.  R. 

The  Sixth  Street  car  line  extension  was  again  endorsed  by  the 
Club,  and  many  improvements  of  lesser  importance  were  secured 
during  the  year. 

At  the  seventh  annual  election,  held  in  December  of  this  year, 
the  following  officers  were  elected  to  serve  during  the  year  1913 : Presi- 
dent, Charles  O.  Dhonau ; First  Vice-President,  Dr.  T.  D.  Meguire ; 
Second  Vice-President,  Leo  T.  Folz ; Third  Vice-President,  J.  E.  Dris- 
coll; Treasurer,  Charles  H.  Dhonau;  Secretary,  E.  L.  Kennedy. 
Directors : Fred  W.  Stifel,  Thomas  W.  Sullivan,  Dr.  S.  C.  Swartsel. 

The  Club  endorsed  the  extension  of  the  Badgely  Run  sewer. 

Actual  work  was  begun  on  the  Hopple  Street  viaduct. 

Actual  work  was  begun  on  the  Mill  Creek  intercepting  sewer. 
The  first  groiind  was  broken  by  Mayor  Henry  T.  Hunt  early  in 


November,  and  the  shovel  used  is  now  in  possession  of  the  Club, 
having  been  presented  to  the  president  at  the  close  of  the  exercises. 

The  Beekman  Street  extension  was  completed  in  November,  and 
on  December  13  the  Club  inaugurated  a monster  parade  and  cele- 
brated the  occasion  in  a most  fitting  manner. 

An  Industrial  Parade  was  held  in  May  of  this  year  and  fifty 
floats  participated,  showing  the  industrial  solidity  of  the  territory 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Club.  The  Club  also  participated  for 
the  fourth  time  as  escort  of  honor  in  the  Memorial  Day  exercises  of- 
the  Israel  Ludlow  Post,  G.  A.  E. 

In  January  of  this  year  Cincinnati  was  visited  by  the  most  dis- 
astrous flood  since  1884,  and  the  Club,  through  a special  committee, 
was  given  charge  of  the  relief  work  for  our  section  of  the  city.  In 
April  of  this  year  another  and  more  serious  flood  came  upon  us,  and 
the  Club  was  again  given  charge  of  the  relief  work,  in  which  the 
committee  dispensed  many  thousands  of  baskets  of  provisions. 

The  Park  Commissioners  w'ere  urged  to  improve  some  of  the 
Parker-Pullan  tract  to  provide  an  athletic  field  and  playgrounds. 

The  property  adjacent  to  the  Garfield  School  was  acquired  by 


the  Park  Commissioners  for  playground  purposes,  and  many  minor 
improvements  were  secured  during  the  year. 

At  the  eighth  annual  election,  held  in  December  of  this  year, 
and  in  which  the  major  part  of  the  500  members  of  the  Club  partici- 
pated, the  following  officers  were  elected,  who,  together  with  the 
hold-over  directors,  constitute  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  year 
1914:  President,  Dr.  T.  D.  Meguire;  First  Vice-President,  E.  M. 
Swango ; Second  Vice-President,  E.  F.  Skidmore;  Third  Vice-President, 
W.  Del  Atkins;  Treasurer,  Chas.  H.  Nicholas;  Secretary,  E.  L. 
Kennedy.  Directors : Edgar  Biggs,  Joseph  F.  Bohnert,  Richard  J. 
Cluxton,  Leo  T.  Folz,  John  A.  Sehon.  Fred  W.  Stifel,  Thomas  W.  Sulli- 
van, Dr.  S.  C.  Swartsel,  John  White. 

While  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  emphasize  the  efficient  work 
done  by  any  of  the  committees  or  individuals,  the  results  obtained 
have  been  so  uniformly  satisfactory  that  only  through  the  most 
earnest  co-operation  of  the  entire  membership  could  they  have  been 
possible,  and  for  which  the  officers  of  the  various  successive  adminis- 
trations feel  deeply  grateful. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  NORTHSIDE  BUSINESS  CLUB 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  NORTHSIDE  BUSINESS  CLUB 


1 — Dr.  Douis  Schwab 
>— D.  E.  Keller 
— Charles  H.  Dhonau 
4 — Frank  »l.  Weber 
o — John  Becker 


6 —  James  E.  Bradford 

7 —  Thomas  J.  Bradford 
H— John  B.  Held 

9— F.  G.  W.  Dhonau 

10 — J.  J.  Kauther 


11 —  Stanley  Dornseifer 

12 —  Aug:.  Diener 
13=—H.  C.  Lippert 

14—  Frank  Nether 

15—  J.  A.  Beck 


10 — Geo.  B.  Bauersfeld 

17 —  Geo.  E.  Rothman 

18 —  Chas.  Schmitt 

19 —  H.  A.  McKnig:ht 

20 —  Thomas  Sullivan 


21 — Eouis  Eux 
22' — Wilbur  Cope 

23—  Herbert  O.  Bohn 

24 —  A.  John  Wurst 

25—  M.  W.  Jennings 


20 — Christ  Duwelius 
27' — John  J.  Bruce 

28—  Herbert  R.  Blikle 

29—  W.  F.  Seyfried 

30 —  F.  T.  Schmowgrow 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  NORTH  SIDE  COSINESS  CLUB 


1 —  J.  1*.  Hardly 

2—  Henry  Dillmann 

ii — ('lifl'ord  Dillmann 

4- — W heeler  Dill  man  n 

5—  John  C.  Heilman 


<) — Stanley  D.  Hart 

7 —  William  Multner 

8 —  Henry  I*.  Sehiiek 

9 —  ChaH.  Kisen 

10— Cliajs.  Duwel 


1 1 — Fred  Dhonaii 
12 — (ieo.  A.  Buescher 
18 — <ieo.  Daseh 
14 — (’lem  Albers 
l.T — II.  (i.  F.  Kvers 


1(5 — ( has.  F.  Heilman 

17—  Al  MichaeJi^ 

18 —  John  V.  Nieholas 

19 —  Ira  1).  Washburn 
— I.  I).  Harris 


21  — F.  W . Tepker 
22 — Clay  Simms 

28 — John  B inters 
21 — ( has.  Friiardt 
2.’» — . F.  ilarrt-ll 


2(5 — U . (\  Spalz 

27—  K.  M.  Knab 

28 —  Bert  ('.  Mans 
2!> — IMul  Dot  / auer 
80 — H.  KoU 
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Paul  Mueller 


LOOKING  NORTHWEST 


“NASTY  CORNER,”  1911 
Souvenir  “History  of  Cumminsville” 


The  eyes  of  all  pedestrians  who  j 
pass  3939  Spring  Grove  Avenue  are  | 
drawn  involuntarily  to  the  unusually  ' 
attractive  display  in  the  windows  of 
Mueller  the  photographer’s  establish- 
ment. Nor  do  any  such  persons  ever 
have  cause  to  regret  any  time  or  j 
money  spent  in  simply  admiring  the 
works  of  art  there  displayed  or  in 
closer  business  relations  with  those  i 
who  have  the  store  in  charge. 

Paul  Mueller  was  born  on  January 
7,  1871,  in  Magdeburg,  Germany.  His  j 
father,  Hermann  Mueller,  was  at  the 
head  of  an  artist’s  and  photographer’s 
establishment  in  the  fatherland,  and 
this  accounts  in  a large  measure  for 
the  tastes  and  talents  of  the  son. 

The  family  removed  to  America  in 
1881,  and  settled  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
openiiig  there,  on  the  thirteenth  of  May  of  the  same  year,  a business 
similar  to  the  one  carried  on  in  the  old  country.  The  Queen  City  of 
the  West,  however,  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  new  arrivals, 
and  once  more  the  family  found  themselves  journeying  westward, 
arriving  in.  Cincinnati  two  years  after  the  date  of  their  arrival  in  this  ( 
country.  Work  was  immediately  resumed  by  the  father  on  upper  ! 

Vine  Street,  and  the  following  year  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  then  i 

only  fourteen  years  of  age,  entered  the  business  with  his  father  to  | 

receive  a thorough  training  in  Ills  chosen  field ; and  to  this  training  ; 

is  due,  in  a very  large  measure,  the  success  which  he  soon  attained  ! 

and  has  enjoyed  ever  since  he  entered  into  business  for  himself  on  j 

Spring  Grove  Avenue,  Cumminsville,  April  11,  1893. 

In  addition  to  his  native  ability  and  splendid  early  training,  Mr.  | 
Mueller  possesses  a remarkable  business  ability  and  sterling  char-  ( 
acter.  He  is  of  a frank,  genial,  and  generous  nature,  which  renders  I 

it  a pleasure  for  customers  to  have  dealings  with  him.  The  fact  | 

which  strikes  a customer,  probably  above  all  others,  in  having  photo-  i 
graphic  work  done  by  Mr.  Mueller,  is  that  he  combines  with  a | 

high  standard  of  work  an  artistic  technique  and  rare  finish.  All  1 

these  facts  prove  that  Mr.  Mueller’s  establishment  deserves  the  place  ( 
ii  fills,  and  we  foresee  for  it  an  even  greater  era  of  usefulness.  j 


Leo.  T.  Folz 


Charles  W.  Snyder 


President  Garfield  said  in  part:  “Niue 

times  out  of  ten,  the  best  thing  that  can 
happen  to  a young  man  is  to  be  tossed  over- 
board and  compelled  to  sink  or  swim  for 
himself.  In  all  my  acquaintance  I have  never 
known  a man  to  be  drowned  who  was  worth 
the  saving.” 

This  is  truly  exemplified  in  the  life  of 
Charles  W.  Snyder,  the  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Viaduct  Souvenir  Committee.  Mr.  Snyder 
was  born  in  the  old  Third  Ward  of  this  city.  He 
received  his  early  education  at  the  Fifteenth 
District  and  Third  Intermediate  Schools ; but 
after  only  a few  years  at  the  latter,  owing  to 
the  death  of  his  father  whicli  left  him  an  or- 
phan, he  was  compelled  to  discontinue  his 
studies  and  earn  his  own  livelihood. 

After  trying  his  skill  in  several  fields  of 
■endeavor,  he  entered  the  printing  business, 
for  which  he  thought  he  was  particularlj'- 
adapted,  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  He  apj)lied 
himself  diligently  to  his  trade,  never  over- 


looking a chance  to  learn  something.  He 
soon  became  recognized  as  an  expert  press- 
man ; and  during  the  next  few  years  was  em- 
ployed in  that  capacity  by  some  of  the  leading- 
printing  firms  of  the  city. 

In  1888  he  became  a member  of  the  firm  of 
Raisbeck  & Company,  printers,  of  312-14  East 
Sixth  Street,  one  of'  the  better  knowm  printing 
firms  of  Cincinnati,  and  who  are  the  printers 
of  this  souvenir. 

Mr.  Snyder  has  been  a resident  of  our  sub- 
urb for  almost  twenty  years,  and  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  its  promotion,  having  had  sev- 
eral improvements  made  through  his  efforts. 
He  is  a charter  member  of  the  Northside  Busi- 
ness Club,  and  was  elected  one  of  the  direc- 
tors to  serve  for  a term  of  two  years  at  its 
first  election,  in  1907.  He  also  takes  an  active 
part  in  the  various  fraternal  organizations  of 
which  he  is  a member,  and  of  which  he  has 
at  one  time  or  another  held  all  the  important 
offices. 


Mr.  Leo  T.  Folz,  whose  picture 
is  shown  herewith,  is  a member  of 
one  of  the  oldest  and  best  kno-wn 
families  in  this  section  of  the 
city,  whose  head  was  David  Folz, 
in  his  time  one  of  the  best  known 

contractors  in  Cincinnati.  He 

continued  in  his  father's  line  of 
woi’k  until  1897,  at  which  time  he 
became  connected  with  the  Cin- 
cinnati Process  Engraving  Company,  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  known  concerns  in  its 
particular  line  in  the  i\Iiddle-West,  and  which 
numbers  among  its  patrons  Imsiness  houses  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States.  l\Ir.  Folz  is  at 
present  the  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Mr.  Folz  became  a resident  of  Cumminsville 
in  1896,  and  has  showii  much  energy  and  de- 
votion to  its  interests.  He  is  at  present  a di- 
rector of  the  Noi'thside  Business  Club. 


«*nir  *‘ll  ist  or>  of  illo'* 


JOHN  A. 


The  Herbert  Family 

Mr.  Peter  Herbert  spent  his  first  nineteen  years  in  his  native  country  ( Germany) , where 
he  was  born  on  the  12th  day  of  December,  1847.  His  father,  J.  A.  Herbert,  was  a silk  weaver, 
of  such  rare  ability  that  he  was  excused  from  serving  in  the  army.  The  government  placed 
such  a high  value  upon  his  gifts  in  the  art  that  he  was  retained  to  operate  the  looms  that  wove 
the  royal  garments.  He  died  at  the  age  of  80  years.  His  mother  was  a direct  descendant 
from  King  Wenzel  of  Bohemia,  and  lived  to  the  venerable  age  of  83. 

Peter  Hei’bert  served  apprenticeship  to  the  cabinet  makers’  trade  in  Germany,  mastering  the 
art  in  evei-y  phase.  On  September  4,  1866,  he  came  to  the  United  States  and  located  at  Johns- 
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PETER  HERBERT  .MRS.  PETER  HERBERT 

town.  Pa.,  where  he  followed  his  trade  until  the  following  May,  Avhen  he  removed  to  Cincinnati, 
in  which  city  he  has  lived  continually,  with  the  exception  of  a brief  period  of  eight  years  from 
1867,  when  he  located  at  Ironton,  0.  There  he  was  employed  in  the  cabinet  rooms  by  a man  en- 
gaged in  the  retail  furniture  business,  and  was  subsequently  offered  an  interest  in  the  store,  but 
refused.  Later  he  started  the  same  business  for  himself,  and  remained  at  Ironton  until  1875, 
when  he  returned  to  Cincinnati  and  began  the  manufacture  of  furniture.  In  1870  Mr.  Herbert 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Frances  Ruppert,  of  Sciotoville,  Scioto  County,  Ohio,  and  to  them 
were  born  five  sons  and  two  daughters. 

In  1895  he,  with  his  sons  John  A.  and  Frank  A.,  established  the  present  business  at  Knowl- 
tou’s  Corner.  Success  soon  crowned  their  effoi’ts,  and  today  they  are  recognized  among  the  leaders 
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The  Herbert  Furniture  Company 


of  the  country  in  their  line  of  l)usiness.  IMr.  P.  Herbert,  being-  a 
cabinet  maker  of  unusual  skill,  is  an  excellent  judge  of  good  work- 
manship, and  well  fitted  for  the  business  in  which  he  is  engaged. 
One  of  his  most  valued  possessions  is  a cabinet  he  built  at  a cost 
of  about  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  It  is  made  of  beautiful  polished 
wood  of  exquisite  construction  grain,  and  is  inlaid  with  mother  of 
pearl,  brass  and  copper,  as  well  as  several  varieties  of  woods,  the 
design  and  materials  used  in  its  construction  being  highly  artistic 
and  pleasing,  owing  to  the  effective  combination.  It  is  a rare  speci- 
men of  craftsman’s  art,  and  he  has  been  awarded  a number  of  lirst 
prizes  at  diff'erent  fairs  and  exhibitions  throughout  the 
country.  The  one  in  which  Mr.  Herbert  takes  most 
pride  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  judges  at  the 
Centennial  held  in  this  city  in  1888. 

In  1902  the  present  company  was  ineorpoi-ated, 
with  Mr.  1*.  Herbert,  president  and  treasurer;  P.  A. 

Herbert,  vice-president ; J.  A.  Hei-bert,  secretary. 

They  have  since  admitted  Geo.  P.,  Ed.  P.  and  Alonzo 
E.  to  the  corporation  and  directorate.  Each  of  the 
sens,  serving  apprenticeship  under  the  guidance  of 
their  father,  have  thoroughly  mastered  the  arts  and 
crafts  of  the  furnitui-e  industry,  and  adapted  them- 
selves to  the  various  departments  so  as  1o  make  a 
working  combination  of  high  efficiency. 

Their  neAV  building  is  a model  structure  to 
which  Cumniinsville  citizens  may  point  with  pride. 

No  money  was  spared  to  equip  this  plant  with  the 
most  modern  appliances  and  tixtui-es.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  automatic  elevator,  electric 
lighting  plant,  interchangeable  loading  system,  and 
many  new  ideas  to  facilitate  the  making  and  hand- 
ling of  furniture  in  the  most  up-to-date  mannei'. 

Many  of  these  ideas  originated  in  the  minds  of  the 
Herberts.  Leading  merchants  fi-om  othei-  cities  have 
examined  and  patterned  their  establishments  from 
systems  inaugurated  by  them. 

l\Ir.  P.  Hei-bert  has  ti-aveled  extensively 
throughout  Ibis  country,  from  I\Iaine  to  California, 
and  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf.  He  also  traveled 
through  Mexico,  visiting  all  the  large  cities,  in- 


cluding Tampico  and  IMexico  City.  He  ci-ossed  the  Atlantic  seven 
times,  and  A'isited  every  important  city  in  Europe.  All  his  sons 
have  traveled  extensively  through  this  country.  The  Herberts- 
are  prominent  business  men  of  Cincinnati,  and  have  a national 
reputation  as  masters  of  their  craft.  Their  success  has  been 

attained  wholly  tUrough  their  own  initiative,  industry  and  energy. 
They  have  always  worked  for  betterment  of  the  interests  of  this 
community.  Ilei-bert  Scpiare  is  only  the  beginning  of  an  awaken- 
ing of  a new  center  in  this  locality. 
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The  North  Side  Bank 


CUMMINS VII.I-E’S  OI.DEST  AND  EAKGEST  BANK. 


(Can  you  remember  when  the  horse-cars  used  to  come  way  out  to 
Cumminsville? — Not  the  thriving  suburb  it  is  now,  but  a little  town 
on  the  pike  to  Cincinnati.  It  was  about  this  time — in  February, 
1888,  to  be  exact — that  two  men  who  foresaw  the  needs  of  “Greater 


Ciiniminsville  ” conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  an  institution  to 
aid  the  merchants  of  the  place  transact  their  business. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  The  North  Side  Bank,  the  oldest  and 
largest  ii>  Cuinminsville.  Messrs.  George  L.  Thomson  and  Walter  S. 
Titus,  president  and  cashier  respectively,  were  the  founders,  opening 
for  business  in  the  Masonic  Temple  at  Hamilton  Avenue  and 
Palm  Street. 

Business  %vas  good  from  the  beginning;  and  in  November,  1891, 
the  North  Side  Bank  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Ohio  with 
a capital  of  $25,000,  and  Messrs.  George  L.  Thomson,  president, 
Joshua  L.  Pierson,  vice-president  and  D.  S.  Shreve,  cashier.  M?r. 
Titus,  former  cashier  and  joint  founder,  having  died  in  1890,  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Shreve,  who  was  bookkeeper  when  the  bank  was 
opened.  The  Directors  at  the  time  of  inecrporation  were  George 
L.  Thomson,  Joshua,  L.  Pierson,  Henry  Weber,  J.  C.  Tarrant,  and 
H.  A.  Stoffregen. 

Meanwhile  Cumniiusville  grew,  business  grew,  and  The  North 
Side  Bank  grew.  The  service  it  gave  became  a necessity  to  the 
progressive  merchants  and  tradesmen.  Deposits  and  assets  increased 
from  year  to  year ; and  in  1902  business  warranted  doubling  the 
capital  stock.  1903  also  marked  big  progress  in  the  erection  of  a 
three-story  building  on  the  west  side  of  Hamilton  Avenue,  opposite 
the  first  place  of  business.  This  building  is  still  the  home  of  Cum- 
minsville’s  first  bank.  The  equipment  is  modern  and  complete,  pro- 
viding the  most  efficient  service  to  business  men.  White  marble  and 
steel  fixtures  beautify  the  banking  boom,  while  writing  desks  and 
tellers’  windows  are  conveniently  placed  for  customers.  Fire  and 
burglar  proof  vault  contains  safety  deposit  boxes  and  safe. 

Successful  years  of  business  followed  the  occupation  at  the 
new  home,  and  the  capital  was  again  increased  in  1909  to  $75,000.00 
(three  times  that  at  the  time  of  incorporation ) . Today  the  Capital 
is  the  same,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits,  $52,000.00,  and  total 
Assets,  $700,000.00.  The  Savings  Department  established  two  years 
ago  has  deposits  amounting  to  $162,000.00. 

Officers  are  Mr.  Joshua  L.  Pierson,  president,  who  succeeded 
Mr.  Thomson  in  1897 ; C.  J.  Keller,  vice-president,  succeeding  Henry 
Weber  in  1914 ; D.  S.  Shreve,  cashier,  and  G.  B.  Weber,  assistant 
cashier. 

Directors,  Joshua  L.  Pierson,  B.  Topmoeller,  H.  A.  Stoffregen, 
C.  J.  Keller,  Wm.  A.  Schmid,  Wni.  F.  Ray,  Louis  Usinger,  Edgar 
Cummings,  and  J.  J.  Vogelpohl. 
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Henry  Tozzer 


Among  the  pioneers  of  Cumminsville  may  he  mentioned  the 
parents  of  Mr.  Henry  Tozzer,  who  came  from  Massachusetts  and 
settled  in  this  locality  in  the  year  1835.  They  took  up  their  resi- 
dence on  Colerain  Pike,  where,  on  Aug\ist  19,  1848,  Henry  was  born. 
At  the  age  of  six  he  entered  the  public  school,  which  at  that  time 
was  located  at  the  corner  of  Langland  and  Knowlton  Streets.  Here 
he  continued  until  he  was  graduated  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  lie 
entered  Farmer’s  College,  College  Hill,  Ohio. 

At  this  time  the  nation  was  in  the  throes  of  the  Civil  War, 
which  had  such  a depressing  etfect  upon  the  college  that  it  was 
unable  to  maintain  its  former  standard.  Aftei-  being  a student  at 
the  college  for  only  three  years,  he  discontinuetl,  and  entered  in 
upon  a course  of  study  at  Nelson’s  Business  College,  Cincinnati. 


On  completing  this  course,  he  took  up  the  profession  of  civil 
engineer  and  surveyor,  in  the  practice  of  which  he  is  still  actively 
engaged.  On  December  16,  1873,  Mr.  Tozzer  was  married  to  Hannah 
Badgley,  an  heir  of  the  Robert  Badgley  who  came  from  Lexington, 
Ky.,  and  settled  on  the  w'estern  hills  of  Cumniinsville  in  1796. 

Mr.  Tozzer  is  a member  of  the  Northside  Business  Club,  in 
the  affairs  of  which  he  takes  an  active  interest.  Born  and  raised  in 
Cumminsville,  he  is  one  of  the  few'  today  who  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  Cumminsville  grow'  from  practically  nothing  more  than  a 
forest,  with  few  homes  scattered  here  and  there,  to  its  pre.sent  beauty 
and  prominence.  Mr.  Tozzer  resides  on  Turrill  Sltia'ct. 
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Henry  Dillmann 


CLll'lOKI)  H.  I)II>I,MANN 


the 
for 

After  nineteen  years  of 
probably  imi)rove  his  condition, 
'canie  to  Cincinnati.  In  188’d  he 
■entered  the  li(pioi-  business,  and  was 
Tery  successfnl.  His  cafe  Avas  lo- 
•eated  on  Colerain  Avenue  lietween 
the  H.  & O.  R.  R..  and  tlie  old 
covered  IMill  Ci'eek  bridges,  Cnni- 
minsville. 

The  interior  of  i\Ii‘.  Dillmann ’s 
cafe  was  very  plain,  the  elaborate 
furnishings  and  decorations  of  the 
'present-day  cafes  being  nnknoAvn. 
Ordinary  oil  lamps  Avere  on  the 
tables,  and  the  Avhite  Avails  Avould 
reflect  for  the  lighting  of  the  room. 
At  this  time  horse  cars  Avere  being 
oj'Crated  to  Cnmminsville,  and  al- 
Aiiost  CA’cry  cai-  stopped  at  Mr. 
Dillmann ’s  door,  because  thei'e  Avas 
ahvays  some  good  friend  stopping 
to  see  Henry. 

After  spending  seA’eral  years  here, 
IMr.  Dillman  moved  to  Cincinnati 
proper.  Longing  for  “Dear  Old 
Cnmminsville,”  he  started  out  one 


Ml-.  Heni-y  Dillmann  Avas  born  in 
Hamilton,  Butler  t'ounty,  Ohio, 
•lanuai-y,  f8()'f.  Hevei-al  years  later 
his  parents  moved  to  a farm  be- 
tAveen  Oxford  and  Woods,  Ohio, 
Avhere  at  one  time  Avas  a station 
called  Ogleton.  Here  he  and  his 
parents  liA'ed  in  a log  cabin  for 
nineteen  years. 

After  a three  years’  schooling, 
AA'hich  Avas  all  that  fortune  be- 
stoAved  upon  him  to  aid  his  intel- 
lectual development,  he  labored  in 
the  field  and  made  fence  rails  in 
tall  timbers  to  supply  fencing 
the  acre  lot  near  Hamilton, 
hard  Avork,  thinking  he  could 
he 
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THE  “P.\LM”  BUILDINU 


day  to  find  some  vacant  spot.  He 
secured  a small  place  at  the  corner 
of  Chase  and  Apple  Streets,  where 
he  opened  a first-class  cafe,  and 
Avhieh  he  successfully  conducted  for 
seventeen  years. 

Several  years  ago,  Avhen  the  old 
Hott'ner  homestead,  Avhich  stood  at 
Palm  and  Hamilton  Avenues,  Avas 
being  torn  doAvn  and  the  lot  graded, 

Mr.  Dillman  stood  Avatching  the 
Avorkmen,  AAdien  the  thought  came 
to  him  that  this  Avould  make  a good 
husiness  location.  After  careful 
consideration,  he  purchased  the  lot 
at  the  soutliAvest  corner  of  Hamil- 
ton and  Palm  Avenues,  Avhere  subsequently  he  erected  a 

fine  three-story  building,  which  is  a 
beautiful  addition  and  a credit  to 
Cnmminsville. 

Noav,  Mr.  Dillmann  is  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  most  modern  and 
handsome  place  in  Cumminsville,  the 
cafe  truly  being  one  of  the  show 
places  of  this  suburb  The  bar  fix- 
tures, tables,  and  chairs  are  of  the 
best,  highly  polished  mahogany,  and 
everything  is  kept  in  a most  sanitary 
condition.  In  the  conducting  of  the 
business  he  is  ably  assisted  by  his 
tAvo  sons,  Clifford  and  AVheeler. 

Air.  Dillmann  and  his  wife  were 
acquainted  since  childhood.  They 
AA'^ere  married  in  1885,  and  haA^e 
been  blessed  AAutli  a fine  family  of 
four  boys  and  one  girl. 

A statement  often  made  by  Mr. 
Dillmann,  and  Avhich  clearly  shoAVs 
the  character  of  the  man,  is  that 
“It  is  not  the  money  you  earn  that 
makes  you  rich,  but  Avhat  you  save ; 
for  economy  is  the  road  to  AA^ealth.” 
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The  Clifton  Springs  Distilling  Company 


This  Distillery  was  l>uilt  in  1849,  and  the  original  hnilding 
of  stone  was  on  the  spot  occupied  by  the  pi'esent  engine  room.  The 
original  hnilding  burned  in  1857.  The  first  owners  were  iMcLean  & 
Shaddinger. 

Subsequently  Mills  W.  Sansser,  Buchanan  & Co.  and  iMarma- 
dnke  Dodsworth  became  the  owners. 


tion  of  tin-  plant.  Larger  buildings  and  more  warehouses  were 
added,  and  the  present  buildings  ocenpy  seven  acres  of  ground. 

The  main  bniklings  are  a Distillery  and  Redistillery  with  a 
capacity  foi'  mashing  4.000  bushels  of  grain  daily;  a grain  elevator 
containing  100,000  bnshels  of  grain;  three  Avarehonses  holding  35.000 
bari'els,  and  three  lai'ge  di'y  houses  j I'odncing  6,000  tons  di'ied  feed 


Following  the  trouble  which  ensned  from  the  endeavor  of 
the  (lovernment  to  collect  I’evenne  taxes  in  187‘2,  the  jiropei'ty  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Caleb  Dodsworth,  who  operated  the  distillei'y  until 
August,  1889,  when  the  Clifton  Springs  Distilling  Company  was  in- 
coi'])orated. 

Two  destructive  fii'es  wei'e  the  cause  of  a genei'al  I'econstiMic- 


annually.  The  Distillei'y  Company  jmid  in  tax  to  the  (lovernment. 
in  the  year  1913,  >1^3,381,415.51. 

'Phe  Comjiany  jiays  .'{>100,000  in  wages,  and  uses  l.OOO.OOO 
bushels  of  grain  annnally. 

'Ph(‘  officers  of  the  Comjiany  are  Win.  F.  Ray.  president  and 
general  manager,  and  11.  F.  (’ellarius,  vice-president  and  treasurer. 
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Cumminsville’s  Pioneer  Wagon  Manufacturers 

Who  Have  Served  Their  Patrons  Through  Three  Generations 


I'i’imI.  Dluiiiaii,  4r.,  J*rev. 


The  Dhonau  plant  is  not  only 
the  best  ecpiipped,  hut  one  of  the 
largest  in  this  territory. 

After  the  death  of  Fred  Dhonaii 
Hr.,  in  1903,  the  business  was  in- 
corporated. Fred  Dhonau  Jr.,  his 
son,  Avas  elected  president  and 
general  manager,  in  which  capacity 
he  is  still  active,  and  inider  whose 
able  management  the  business  has 
shoAvn  remarkable  growth.  F.  G.  W. 

Dhonau,  the  third  generation,  is  *'■  ' 

sei'ving  as  vice-president,  and  George  A.  Bueseher,  their 

faithful  bookkteeper,  as 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

In  addition  to  design- 
ing and  manufacturing 
tine  business  wagons, 
automobile  bodies,  and 
special  vehicles,  motor 
truck  and  automobile 
woidv  n 0 w constitutes 
quite  a portion  of  their 
business.  They  also  re- 
pair, repaint,  and  retrini 
vehicles  of  all  kinds. 

They  are  also  sales 
agents  in  this  territory 
for  the  Studehaker  Cor- 
poration, the  world’s 
largest  vehicle  manufac- 
turers, having  taken  on 
this  line  in  1905. 


Fred.  Dhonau  Hi",  was  horn  in 
Gennany  in  1828.  lie  came  to  Cin- 
cinnati in  1849,  and  located  in 
Cummiusville  in  1852,  purchasing 
the  interests  of  IMessi's.  Tozzer  and 
Lakeman,  who  had  been  conducting 
a small  wagon-i-epaii-  and  horse- 
shoeing sho])  at  the  present  corner 
of  Colerain  Avenue  and  Dhonau 
Street  since  1846.  This  was  the 
first  sho])  of  its  kind  in  Cummins- 
ville. 

Since  1852  Dhonau  has  held  foidh  at  this  same  location, 
ever  increasing  and  im- 
proving the  establishment 
and  production  in  kee])- 
ing  with  the  march  of 
progress  and  the  needs 
of  the  trade,  until  tin.' 
name  “Dhonau”  has  be- 
eo!ne  synoipymous  foi- 
“the  vei'y  be.st  to  be 
had  in  the  wagon  line.” 

Theii-  pi-otluetion  has 
done  its  share  toAvards 
keeping  Cummiusville  in 
the  limelight ; it  being 
a frequent  j'emark  among 
A'chicle  users  throughout 
the  county,  that  if  they 
Avant  the  veiy  best,  the.v 
must  go  to  Cummiusville 
for  it. 
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The  Dhonau  Funeral  Parlors 


The  Dhonau  Funeral  Parlors  at 
Knowlton’s  Corner  are  the  result  of  the 
work  of  :\Ir.  Charles  H.  Dhonau  and 
his  staff  of  capable  assistants. 

These  parlors  were  constructed  aftei 
a close  investigation  of  the  best  parlors 
in  the  United  States. 


service 


Charles  H.  Dhonau 


building  which  is, 
ideally  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose to  which  it  is  dedicated. 

The  modern  parlors  are  built 
to  supply  adequate  room  and 
every  convenience  for  both  pri- 
vate and  public  funerals,  as  it 
is  recognized  that  the  modern 
home  is  not  generally  large 
enough  to  alloAV  of  either  form 
of  service  without  seriously  in- 
conveniencing the  family. 

With  everything  at  hand  to 
make  the  chapel  funeral  a fit- 
ting substitute  for  the  home 
funeral,  which  as  a rule  is  al- 
ways a matter  of  much  crowd- 
ing in  an  inadequate  space,  this 
particular  feature  of  Ihe  Dhonau 


Every  conceivable  convenience  leading 
to  the  highest  possible  class  of 
was  made 
a n inte- 
gral part 
of  the 
above  all. 


Claude  Burke 


Parlors  meets  with  the  approval  of  the 
most  exacting. 

At  the  time  of  death,  coming  as  it 
does  unexpected  and  unlooked  for,  the 
funeral  director  has  it  in  his  power  to 
alleviate  the  suffering  and  to  reduce 
it  in  a remarkalile  degree. 

At  this  time,  with  every  possible 
convenience  to  .issist  in  this  work,  the 


Charles  O.  Dhonau 


1)  h 0 n a u 
P a r 1 0 r s, 
t o g e t h e r 
with  the 

active  assistance  of  the  founder 
of  the  same  and  his  assistants, 
offers  every  form  of  help — all 
of  which  is  extended  in  a digni- 
tied  and  jirofessional  manner. 

In  the  service  to  the  dead, 
yir.  (’has.  II.  Dhonau,  iMr.  (’has. 
O.  Dhonau,  and  ^Ir.  (’laude  Uurke 
are  individually  or  collectivi'ly  at 
the  call  of  the  community. 

'Phey  have  beim  residents  of 
(’umminsville  for  many  years 
Mr.  (’harles  U.  Dhonau  ami  Mr. 
(’laude  Burke  residing  at  1(>0S 
lloff'ner  Street,  and  Mr.  (’harles 
('t.  Dhonau  at  UbJS  Bruce  Aveuue. 
yii-.  (’has.  O.  Dhonau  is  ]U'esident 
of  The  (’incinnati  ('olh'gi*  ol  Em- 
balming. 

Soim-iiir  •■|IUtor>  of  Ciiiiiiniiisx  ilU'" 


KKSII>KN(K  OF  MK.  IIEKMANN 

Mr,  Ileniiaiiii  was  born  in  Cheviot,  Ohio,  and  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years  eoinnienced  to  learn  his  trade  as  a carpenter.  He  spent 
ahont  fourteen  years  woi-king  for  various  persons  in  his  line  of  work, 
and  later  enihai-ked  in  business  on  his  own  account.  He  has  erected 
3‘esidences  foi‘  some  of  the  best  known  citizens  of  Northside  and  Cum- 
minsville  togethei-  witli  sevei'al  of  our  local  school  buildings,  to  say 
nothing  of  jiuinei-ous  buildings  erected  for  manufacturing  puiposes. 

i\Ii'.  Hei'inann  has  led  a very  active  life  in  our  community, 
which  has  been  marked  i)ai'ticularly  by  his  interest  in  the  i-ecent 
giowth  and  extensive  building  operations  in  this  section.  His  Avork 
is  always  high  class,  as  In'  gives  all  of  his  contracts  the  advantage 
of  having  his  personal  supei'vision  and  experience.  i\lr.  Hermann’s 
reputation  as  a conti’actor  commends  him  to  any  and  all 
needing  Avork  done  in  his  particular  line.  He  has  been  a member  of 
the  Northside  Business  Club  for  a number  of  years,  and  has  always 
been  actiAm  in  affaii's  of  interest  to  the  genei*al  community. 


Henry  Hermann 

General  Contractor 


Sonxeiiir  “Histor> 


if  ('umminsvilh*” 


The  Hagmeier  Store 


The  history  of  this  store  begins  in  1882,  Avhen  Jacob  Hagmeier 
came  to  this  country  from  Germany.  In  18S(i  he  commenced  manufuc- 
turing  furniture  in  the  building  built  by  him,  and  Avhich  stands  just 
jiack  of  the  building  on  the  nortliAvest  corner  of  Dorman,  and  Colerain 
Avenues.  After  six  years'  prosperity,  he  discontinued  manufacturing 
furniture;  and  from  that  time  leased  his  building  to  various  industries, 
seAmral  of  Avhich  are  still  in  the  building.  IMr.  Hagmeier  died  in  1897. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hagmeier,  Avho  had  ahvays  demonstrated  remark- 
able (pialitications  as  a business  Avonian,  opened  a store  in  1893.  This 
store  grcAV  from  a one-i'oom  affair  until,  at  the  present  time,  almost 
trijde  the  space  is  used  for  the  display  of  Avomen 's  and  men ’s  Avear.  The 
stock  of  goods,  in  variety  and  (juality,  appeals  to  the  eye  of  anyone 
A'dio  chances  to  look  it  over.  Every  possible  item  in  the  piece  goods 
line  is  on  the  shelves;  and  the  idea  that  one  must  go  to  the  city  for 
anything  used  in  the  making  of  ladies’  clothes  is  (jAuckly  dispelled 
once  an  examination  of  the  Hagmeier  stock  is  made.  The  necessities 
of  man  are  also  Avell  rejmesented,  and  dis])lays  are  tastily  arranged. 


The  “Liberty” 

A Metropolitan  Theater  in  the  Heart  of  Cumminsville 


Quite  a imml>er  of  years  ago,  or  in  April,  1!)09,  to  be  more 
exact,  The  Empire  Theater  Company,  then  a small  concei'ii,  took  hold 
of  the  “Empire  Theater,’’  located  on  Spj'ing  Grove  Avenue  near 
Burgoyne  Street. 

The  start  was  a Amry  humble  one,  it  taking  some  little  tiine 


fact,  the  mass  of  people  attending  tinaly  became  .so  great  that  this 
company,  yielding  to  populai-  demand,  constructed  the  beautiful 
“Liberty  Theater,”  one  of  the  first  large  tireproof  motion  jncture 
houses  in  the  city.  The  site  used  for  this  purpose  was  an  old  land- 
mark,  known  a.s  the  “Bui’goyne  Estate." 


to  convince  the  good  people  of  (hunminsville  and  North  Side  that 
the  above  mentioned  company  stood  for  Quality  first,  last  and  a1 
all  times. 

After  a while,  however,  the  steadily  increasing  crowds  proved 
that  the  residents  of  this  section  had  come  to  a full  i-ealization  of 
the  meritable  shows  that  the  Emjiire  Theater  Company  was  giving.  Tn 


A short  time  latt'r  the  Empire  'riieatt'r  Company  t'reeted  the 
Columbia  ’Pheater  in.  Conwville.  Both  of  these  theaters  havi' 
ac((uii-ed  a tremendous  ]mtronage,  due  to  the  t'ffort  and  care  exer- 
cised in  putting  on  good  shows  and  at  all  times  giving  the  people 
the  best  possibb*  value  for  the  money. 


Sou\  eni  r ” II  ist  t»r\  of  <Timmins  \ illo** 


The  Free  Setters 


The  Free  Setters,  known  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
their  fame  extending  even  to  Europe,  were  l)orn  in  Cumminsville 
in  1886.  Tlie  original  oi-ganization  was  composed  of  a jolly  set 
of  voiuig  fellows,  all  Cumminsville  lads,  who  met  together  for 
social  purposes.  The  membership  was  originally  limited  to  twenty- 
five,  but  some  years 
ago  this  limit  was  raised 
to  fifty,  the  present  fig- 
ure, with  an  unlimited 
number  of  “Rovers,”  or 
associate  membeits  scat- 
tered in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  being 
composed  principally  of 
the  theatrical  profession. 

No  matter  whei'e  one 
may  go,  a “ 

Setter  may  be  found. 

In  New  Yoi-k,  ('hieago 
and  other  cities  there  are 
enough  resident  ‘ ‘ Rov- 
ers” to  hold  a meeting 
at  any  time,  but  permis- 
sion by  telegraph  must 
be  first  secured  from  the 
President  of  the  ftnion, 
located  here.  Anything 
done  at  a meeting  of 
“Rovers,”  Avhether  in  this  coiuitry  or  Europe,  where  numerous 
such  meetings  have  been  held,  the  parent  organization  always 
endorses  whatever  is  done.  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cleve- 
land, Columbus,  Toledo,  San  Francisco  and  other  distant  cities 
have  tried  again  and  again  to  get  permission  from  Cincinnati  to 
organize  a subordinate  lodge,  but  without  success.  There  are  no 


dues,  no  initiation  fee,  no  meeting  time  or  place,  everything 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  who  has  but  one  power 
over  him.  This  poAver  is  centered  in  the  three  Pidnceis.  The 
Free  Setters  flourished  in  Cumminsville  for  several  years,  when 
their  activities  extended  to  Cincinnati,  and  the  fifty  present 

mem,bers  include  some 
of  the  leading  business 
and  professional  men  of 
the  city,  with  a long 
list  of  prominent  men 
ahvays  on  the  waiting 
list.  The  only  four  sur- 
viving charter  members 
are  thei  President  and 
the  three  Princes.  These 
are  C.  L.  Doran,  Oliver 
J.  BroAvn,  Wm.  M. 
Bruckmann,  and  John 
Dreman,  all  Cummins- 
ville men.  The  annual 
banquets  of  the  Free 
Setters  have  become 
famous  throughout  the 
land,  and  an  invitation 
is  annually  sought  Avith 
eagerness  by  hundreds 
of  men  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  The  last 
annual  function  Avas  held  at  the  Hotel  Metropole,  and  Avas  pro- 
nounced by  many  prominent  men  Avho  attended,  as  excelling  in  all 
respects  any  dinner  CA^er  giAmn  by  the  famous  Gridiron  Club  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  accompanying  cut  is  from  a recent  photo- 
graph taken  of  the  President  and  the  three  Princes,  the  supreme 
and  permanent  governing  body  of  the  organization. 


John  Dreman  Oliver  J.  BroAvn  Wm.  M.  Bruckmann  Chas.  L.  Doran 


Souvenir  “History  of  Cumminsville” 


The  Bruckmann  Brewing  Company 


The  Bruckmann  Brewing  Co.  was  established  in  the  year  1864 
by  Fred.  Bruckmann  and  John  C.  Bruckmann  (two  brothers) 
engaging  in  the  brewing  of  common  beer  until  the  year  of  1869 
when  they  began  the  brewing  of  lager  beer.  This  business  was 


the  estate  of  the  father  was  divided,  at  which  time  John  retired, 
Henry  Dreman  assuming  his  interest.  At  this  time  a corporation 
was  formed — namely,  The  John  C.  Bruckmann  BreAving  Co. — Avhich 
continued  under  said  name  until  January,  1914,  when  a now  charter 


continued  by  Fred  and  John  C.  Bruckmann  until  the  year  1878, 
when  Fred  Bruckmann  retired,  John  C.  Bnickmann  assuming  Fred’s 
portion  of  the  business.  The  business  was  still  canned  on  by  John 
C.  Bruckmann  mitil  liis  death,  1887,  when  his  three  surviving  sons — 
John,  William,  and  Henry — continued  the  same  until  1890,  when 


under  the  State  of  Ohio  was  taken  out.  and  a new  eoi’poration  formed 
undei-  the  present  name — The  Bnickmann  Brewing  Co. 

Officers  are  Wm.  i\l.  Bruckmann,  president;  Christie  Bruck- 
mann, vice-presiilent ; -lohn  Dmnan,  seendary  and  treasurer;  dohn 
C.  Bruckmann,  Aug.  II.  Bode.  -Ir..  directors. 


So  in  <*nl  r *‘  II  nt  or>  of 


Frederick  William  Becker 


Fi'edei’iek  William  Heckei'  was  Itoiai  in  Mettich  Pni.seu,  Germany, 
ill  18’28,  and  began  learning  the  tailoring  trade  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  which  bnsine.ss  he  followed  until  1855,  when  lie  emigrated  to 
America,  finally  locating  in  Cincinnati. 

After  three  years’  residence  in  Cincinnati,  or  in  tlie  year  of 
1858.  he  piircliased  a jiiece  of  property  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
nine  Rock  and  Cherry  Streets,  Cumminsville,  and  located  liis  hnsiuess 
as  a merchant  tailor  nnder  his  own  name.  lie  continued  this  business 
until  the  year  18!)2,  when  he  built  an  extension  to  his  original  Imilding 
ill  which  he  opened  up  a gents’  furnishing  goods  store  and  ojierated 
same  in  connection  with  his  tailoring  business. 

In  1!102  i\lr.  Becker  died  and  was  succeeded  in  his  Imsiness  by 
his  son  John,  who  had  been  associated  with  liis  father  from  his  boy- 
hood. John  made  a number  of  improvements  in  both  of  the  old 


stores  and  increased  his  business  by  the  addition  of  a cleaning,  dyeing 
and  repairing  branch,  which  he  is  at  present  operating.  John  is  very 
Avell  known  in  Xorthside  and  Cumminsville  as  a general  good  fellow 
and  one  of  Cumminsville ’s  most  dependable  birsiness  men.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Northside  Business  Club,  has  served  on  the  entertain- 
ment committee  for  a number  of  years,  and  the  members  of  the  club 
are  indebted  to  him  to  a great  extent  for  the  entertainment  which 
has  been  afforded  by  the  committees  of  which  he  had  been  a member. 
He  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  all  matters  that  were  of  benefit 
to  the  whole  community.  Mr.  Becker  is  also  well  known  on  account 
of  his  fair  dealing  and  the  quality  of  work,  togethei'  with  all  mer- 
chandise handled  by  him,  and  the  citizens  of  Cumminsville  can  always 
rest  a.ssured  that  by  patronizing  John  they  will  always  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  making  their  selections  from  up-to-date  merchandise  and 
pattenis  of  goods. 


Souvenir  “History  of  <'iininiinsville“ 


Brazel  Novelty  Manufacturing  Company 

“galloons”  ::  “yjdvertising  Specialties”  ::  ‘‘Campaign  Qoods” 

‘‘ jderial  jddvertising  lousiness  Roomers” 


The  great  man  is  one  who,  through  liis 
own  initiative  and  genius,  is  able  to  produce 
something  that  will  benetit  mankind.  The 
benefits  to  mankind  consist  of  those  ideas 
i which  help  in  work  or  play.  The  things 

I that  stand  out  the  brightest  in  our  life  are 
, the  things  which  happened  during  oui-  child- 
i hood  days.  Therefoi-e,  the  man  who  helped 

(make  our  early  days  happy 
through  his  inventive  powers 
is  undoubtedly  a great  man. 

There  lived  in  our  mid.st 
i a man  who  was  one  of  the 

ii  greatest  contributoi's  to  the 

I joys  of  the  little  folks,  who 

[ at  the  age  of  sixteen  years, 

^ invented  the  first  toy  balloon 

J in  a little  store  on  John 

i Street.  Shortly  afterwards  he 

j located  in  Cumminsville  and 

! followed  this  idea  by  main- 

I other  ideas  that  help  to  make 

j our  holidays,  especially  the 

Fourth  of  July,  a pleasure 
day.  His  ideas,  consisting  of 
toy  balloons  of  many  shapes 
and  styles,  proved  such  a suc- 
cess that  he  started  to  devote 
his  entire  time  to  this  indus- 
try. From  a little  store  where 
he  worked  alone,  the  industiy 
gradually  developed  into  a factoiy  where 
many  thousands  of  these  little  sky  travelei's 
are  pi'oduced  ycuirly,  recpiiring  many  em- 
ployes and  up-to-date  machinery. 

This  man,  we  the  peo])le  of  (himminsville 
well  know  to  l)e  the  late  John  A.  Brazel.  He 
was  foi'tunate  enough  to  have  sons  who. 
born  and  raised  in  the  world  of  toys  and 


novelties,  helped  the  business  with  their  en- 
terprises and  ideas,  and  when  the  “Great 
IMaker”  called  him  to  the  vast  beyond,  these 
sons,  especially  Fred  W.  Brazel,  who  .saw  the 
need  of  keeping  up  with  the  progress  of 
the  times,  assumed  the  management.  To 
Fred  belongs  the  credit  of  adding  ]uany  bur- 
lesque aerial  figures,  aerial  advei-tising,  and 
the  production  of  up-to-date 
fireworks.  Hags,  decorations, 
campaign  goods,  adveiJising 
specialties,  etc.,  which  re- 
ipiii'e  a fidl  force  woi'king 
the  yeai-  I'ound  to  meet  the 
demands,  not  oidy  locally. 
l)ut  in  all  i>arts  of  the  United 
States,  and  even  in  foreign 
countries. 

The  iieo])le  of  Cumminsville 
should  be  i>roud  of  this  in 
dustry,  which  cari'ies  the  name 
of  the  suburb  to  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  should  patron- 
ize this  Hrm  instead  of  send- 
ing out  of  town  for  goods 
in  their  line,  especially  when 
such  can  be  purchased  to  an 
atlvantage  from  them.  The 
business  is  being  well  con- 
ducted by  the  soils — Fred, 
Albert  and  Charles  — who 
make  it  their  steady  aim  to  keej)  in  line 
with  “The  Signs  of  the  Times.” 

The  Bi'azel  family  have  done  a great  deal 
to  give  (himminsville  its  ju'opei-  place  on 
the  map.  They  have  always  contributed 
their  aid  ginerouslv  to  all  things  whicHi 
might  h(‘lp  to  make  (himminsville  a leading 
subui'b. 


The  Northside  Dye  House 


The  Xorthside  Dye  House  was  established  in 
Cumminsville  l\larcli  22,  HHO,  at  414-1:  Hamil- 
ton Avenue,  opposite  Hotel  Washburn. 

The  aim  of  Hr.  MUM  earns  was  to  conduct 
this  business  on  a Hrst-class  basis  and  show 
the  residents  of  Cumminsville  that  his  estab- 
lishment could  turn  out  Dry  Cleaning  and 
Dyeing  eijual  to  any  concern  in  or  out  of 
Cumminsville;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  was 
more  proHtable  to  patronize  ‘'Home  Trade.” 
Frankness  with  customers  was  a predomi- 
nant characteristic  established  early  in  the 
business;  patrons  felt  a conHdence  and  secu- 
rity in  bringing  their  garments  in.  knowing 
they  would  be  handled  in  a skillful  manner 
and  the  best  results  obtained. 

How  well  this  policy  has  succeeded  is  evi- 
dencetl  by  the  fact  that  after  thi-ee  years  at 
the  old  stand,  they  were  enabled,  by  a vastly 
increasing  busimsss.  to  move  into  larger  ;ind 
bettm-  (piartei's  at  4170  Hamilton  Avenue — 
just  below  Chase  Street — there  installing  a 
steam  pi’essing  machine  and  nthei'  modern 
e(Hn])ment  and  laeilitii's. 

'I'lu'  Xoi'thside  Dye  Ho\ise  (‘xtemls  ;in  invi- 
tation to  tiu'  i)ublie  to  visit  its  ([uai'ters.  Give 
them  a tihal.  and  yon  will  In'eome  a n'gular 
patron. 


Tim  I.ATK  .lOIlN  ,\.  HK.\ZKL. 


Sou\  tMii  r **  II  ist  iU’.N  «>f  ('uniiui  i lh*'» 


American  Veterinary  Hospital 

Dr.  John  W.  Dold 


Dr.  Dold  was  born  in  IMason,  0.,  in  1870,  and  moved  to  Cincin- 
nati when  twelve  years  of  age.  He  spent  several  years  of  his  life  with 
one  of  the  leading  department  stores  of  this  city,  later  taking  up  the 
study  of  veterinary  medicine,  and  graduated  from  the  Cincinnati 
Veterinary  College.  He  has  been  located  in  Cumminsville  since  1896; 
and  has  practiced  veterinary  medicine  foi'  a number  of  years  in  this 
locality.  He  numbers  among  his  clients  some  of  the  leading  citizens 
of  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  and  has  quite  a reputation  as  a practitioner 
in  his  line 

Ml-.  Dold's  son,  Raymond,  is  at  the  present  time  studying  in 
order  that  he  may  follow  in  his  father’s  footsteps  in  the  practice  of 
veterinary  medicine,  and  expects  to  be  graduated  in  a few  years,  at 
v/hich  time  he  will,  in  all  probability,  associate  himself  with  his  father, 
]\Ir.  Dold’s  veterinary  hospital  is  open  at  all  times,  and  his  patrons 
can  feel  assured  of  receiving  prompt  and  efficient  service.  He  has 
been  a member  of  the  Northside  Business  Club  for  a number  of  years. 


Souvenir  “History  of  Cumminsville** 


DolFs  Bakery  and  Restaurant 


Doll’s  bakery,  at  1620  Hott'ner  Street,  is  recognized  by  the 
residents  of  this  suburb  as  being  one  of  the  prominent  establish- 
ments of  its  kind.  The  motto  of  this  bakery  is  cleanliness,  purity, 
excellence,  and  satisfaction.  In  1900  Mrs.  Caroline  Doll  started 
a small  bakery  at  4011  Hamilton  Avenue  but  her  business  increased 
so  much  that  she  was  forced  to  seek  larger  quarters.  In  1912  she 
moved  to  her  up-to-date  bakery  on  Hoffner  Street,  near  Knowlton’s 
Corner.  The  home  baking  of  this  place  is  well  known  to  every- 
bod.y  in  this  vicinity.  A first  class  restaurant  is  also  conducted 
by  her  here  which  has  met  with  the  most  decided  success,  as  its 
home-cooked  meals,  served  in  an  attractive  and  dainty  manner, 
and  the  excellent  service,  give  it  a prominent  place  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  public. 


Richard  J.  Cluxton 


Where  we  starte<l  in  1908 


Bailt  in  1906 


Mr.  Cluxton  has  been  in  the  plunihing  and 
heating  business  in  Cuniniinsville  since  1903.  In 
1906,  he  erected  a building  on  Spring  Grove  Ave., 
on  the  site  of  the  old  tenth  District  Police  Station. 
In  order  to  make  way  for  tlie  new  Ludlow  Avenue 
viaduct,  the  building  was  torn  down  in  1912,  and 
a new  one  erected  at  3940  Spring  Grove  Ave. 

“Dick”  is  one  of  Cumminsville’s  best  knoAvn 
citizens  and  enjoys  the  contidence  of  all  who  have 


been  bi'ougbt  into  contact  with  him.  His  business 
methods,  and  the  work  done  by  him  are  such  as 
to  merit  the  patronage  and  consideration  of  any 
1‘equiring  work  in  bis  line.  l\Ir.  Cluxton  has  been 
a.  membei-  of  the  North  Side  Business  Club  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  has  been  active  in  all  affairs 
that  tend  to  benefit  the  community.  He  has  held 
a number  of  the  Club’s  important  offices,  being 
very  zealous  in  discbai-ging  such  duties  as  were 
placed  upon  him.  Gj 


\\  lu*re  wt»  movecJ  in  1904 


Present  Location 


Souvenir  “llistor.v  of  ('uinniin'^ville*' 


Edgar  Biggs 


Aeeouuting  and  auditing  is  the  result  of  a 
system  of  evolution  through  which  methods 
have  passed  which  were  originated  by  Vene- 
tian merchants  five  or  six  centuries  ago.  It  is 
only  in  recent  years  that  these  methods  have 
been  subjected  to  scientitie  study  in  America. 
The  result  of  this  study  has  brought  the  prac- 
tice of  accounting  to  a point  of  usefulness 
which  is  little  understood  by  the  majoiity  of 
business  men  at  this  time. 

l\Ir.  Biggs  has  been  a practicing  Public 
Accountant  in  this  city  for  about  eight  years, 
having  been  connected  during  that  time 
with  several  of  the  most  important  audit 
companies  of  the  Middle  West.  He  has  been 
a resident  of  North  Side  for  about  fifteen 
years,  and  is  at  present  a member  and  also 
a director  of  the  North  Side  Business  Club. 

The  wide  experience  that  Mr.  Biggs  has 
had  in  accounting  has  especially  fitted  him 
for  the  handling  of  any  work  in  this  line, 
special  attention  having  been  given  to 
Factory  Cost  Systems,  Municipal  Accounting, 
together  with  Office  Organization,  Auditing 
and  general  business  systems. 

klr.  Biggs  maintains  an  office  at  1006  Com- 
mercial Tribune  Building,  and  can  assure  all 
clients  of  high-class,  efficient  service. 


W.  Del  Atkins 


Mr.  Atkins  has  been  a resident  of  Ciim- 
minsville  for  the  past  twenty-two  years,  and 
comes  of  a family  who  were  among  the  early 
settlers  of  this  locality.  Believing  in  the  pos- 
sibilities of  a greater  Cumminsville,  he  cast 
his  lot  with  the  wide-awake  business  men,  and 
opened  a snodern  quick  shoe  repairing  shop  at 
4130  Hamilton  Avenue,  where  he  repairs  ’em 
while  you  wait,  using  the  finest  machines 
made  for  the  purpose — the  same  kind  that 
your  shoes  are  built  on  in  the  factory.  You 
will  find  him  a specialist  in  his  line  and  ready 
to  please.  One  of  the  features  of  his  business 
is  the  calling  for  and  delivering  your  shoes ; 
this  is  something  that  puts  him  ahead  of 
those  catering  to  a larger  trade.  If  your 
“sole  needs  saving’’  or  ‘ ‘ you  want  to  be 
heeled, ’ ’ you’ll  find  him  the  doctor. 


Joseph  Cope 


Joe  Cope,  as  he  is  known  by  most  every 
one  in  this  end  of  the  city,  was  born  in  1847 
on  the  property  where  the  City  Workhouse 
stands  at  the  present  time.  His  earlier  days 
were  all  spent  at  that  location ; and  in  1869 
he  moved  farther  out  on  Colerain  Avenue, 
locating,  this  time,  in  Cumminsville.  Accord- 
ing to  the  above  dates  Mr.  Cope  is  now  sixty- 
seven  years  of  age ; but  he  carries  his  age  so 
well,  that  fifty-five  would  seem  to  be  a good 
guess. 

Upon  moving  to  Cumminsville  he  engaged 
in  the  business  of  blacksmithing,  in  which  he 
is  now  assisted  by  his  son  Wilbur. 

Mr.  Cope  had  the  pleasure  of  shoeing 
“Maud  S,  ” that  great  trotting  mare  whose 
equal  has  never  appeared  on  the  turf.  Mr. 
Cope  also  shod  many  of  the  horses  that  ap- 
peared at  the  Chester  Park  and  Oakley  Tracks. 

Stopping  at  the  Cope  establishment  any  day 
you  will  see  the  “Old  Village  Smith”  still 
hammering  away  at  his  work  and  outlasting 
many  of  the  younger  generation.  Mr.  Cope 
and  his  son,  Wilbur,  are  members  of  the 
Northside  Business  Club,  and  always  take  an 
interest  in  anything  that  will  boost  Cummins- 
ville. 


Souvenir  "History  of  CumntiinsTille’ 


Adam  Fehr 


! 

j The  Northside  Press 

I 

I Lincoln  once  said,  “A  man’s  ancestry  may 
) place  a kingly  crown  on  his  head,  or  on  hi's 
j shoulders  a beggar’s  rags,  but  it  can  neither 
I besmirch  his  character  nor  be  used  as  a let- 
I ter  of  reference  to  St.  Peter.” 

And  so  the  recorded  history  of  this  Up-to- 
Date,  Progressive,  Printing  Office,  located  at 
4116  Hamilton  Avenue,  may  justifiably  date 
i back  oidy  to  the  time  when  the  presejit  pro- 
I prietors  secured  control  and  ownership.  These 
I two  young  business  men,  H.  R.  McKnight  and 
j C.  H.  Bogart,  are  ‘‘making  good,”  giving  the 
' public  a ‘‘square  deal”  and  using  as  a slogan 
j in  deed  as  well  as  word,  “Prompt  Service  and 
' Reasonable  I’rices  for  Quality  Printing  that 
j Pays  for  Itself.” 

I Team  work  is  put  to  the  acid  test  at  the 
I Northside  Press,  Mr.  McKnight  being  a prac- 
I tical  pressman  and  Mr.  Bogart  having  served 
j the  Pounsford  Stationery  Company  for  seven 
] years  in  the  capacity  of  chief  compositor  and 
j proof-reader. 

I During  the  past  year  they  have  doubled 
j their  production  facilities  and  will  doubtless 
; keep  right  on  expanding,  because  they  have 
I entirely  erased  the  word  “quit”  from  their 
\ office  dictionary;  and  as  this  is  the  Only 
I Union  Printing  Office  in  Cum/minsville,  they 
; should  have  comparativel.y  “easy  sailing.” 

i 


Fehr  conducts  a grocery  at  4180  Hamil- 
ton Avenue,  which  he  has  operated  since  1912. 
lie  is  one  of  the  recent  additions  to  Cummins- 
ville  s colony  of  successful  young  l)Tisiness 
men.  He  leanied  the  gi'ocery  business  under 
Mr.  William  Pangmeier,  with  whom  he  was 
associated  foi'  about,  twelve  years,  and  later 
succeeded  to  the  ownership  of  the  business  at 
the  i>resent  location.  IMi-.  Fehi’  conducts  his 
business  in  an  up-to-date  and  business-like 
mannei';  cari'ies  at  fdl  times  the  very  l)cst 
(juality  of  staple  and  f.incy  gi'oceries,  also 
the  choicest  of  meats,  fruits,  ami  A’egetables 
which  are  delivered  fresh  to  his  store  every 
day.  He  has  always  made  j)]’ompt  service 
one  of  the  chief  i>oints  in  the  operation  of 
his  business,  which  is  evidenced  by  the  recent 
addition  of  an  automobile  delivery  truck. 
Ilis  store,  situated  at  the  corner  of  Chase 
and  Hamilton  AAumues,  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  in  this  section  of  the  city.  IMr. 
Felii’ s pati'ons  can  always  feel  assured  of 
prompt  service,  couideous  treatment,  and  high 
(juality  groceries  at  all  times.  His  efforts  to- 
wards giving  the  community  the  best  that  is 
to  be  had,  merits  the  palronage  of  all  North- 
side  and  Cum minsville. 


Henry  Niemes 

Mr.  Niemes  began  his  business  cai-eer  in 
C umminsville,  and  located  on  Sju’ing  CroAm 
Avenue  in  the  year  of  1891.  In  1896  he 
moved  to  his  present  location,  4100  to  4112 
Hamilton  Ac'enue,  Avheie  he  conducts  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  equipped  plumbing  ami 
heating  sho])s  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  He 
cai'ries  a complete  line  of  stock  and  fixtures 
at  all  times.  Among  some  of  the  contracts 
that  liaA'c  been  handled  by  him  are  some  of 
the  largest  buildings  in  the  eitv,  consisting 
of  (juite  a number  of  oui-  Public  Schools,  The 
Provident  Bank  Building,  The  Iniilding  of 
Samual  Ach,  and  the  V.  W.  C.  A.  Building. 
Through  persistence  and  close  attention  to 
his  business.  Mi*.  Niemes  has  deA’eloj)ed  it 
from  the  veiw  modest  beginning  to  its  pres- 
ent lai-ge  ju-oportions.  Mr.  Niemes  is  a 
member  of  the  North  Side  Busine.ss  Club, 
and  has  shoAvn  considerable  activit.A’  and 
iiiterest  in  all  things  {)ertaining  to  the  good 
of  the  community,  lie  is  one  of  Cumniins- 
A'ilh^  s best  knoAvn  (utizens  and  most  enei’- 
getic  Imsiness  men. 

e feo'l  that  all  those  Avho  I’ccuiirc  aiiA'^- 
thing  in  l\li-.  Nicim's's  line  of  woiT’  will 
find  it  to  theii-  interest  to  visit  his  ]dant,  and 
insi>ect  the  lai-ge  stock  of  light  ami  heating 
fixtures  Avhich  he  carries. 


Somoiiir  Mlo" 


J.  L.  Pierson 


or  ci'owded  conditions,  excepting  extreme  itoods,  when  they  throw 
up  their  hands,  and  commence  tlie  manufacture  of  boats. 

In  January,  1906,  Mr.  J.  L.  Pierson  acquired  the  business,  and 

since  that  lime  has  l>een  the  owner  and  manager. 

Although  a resident  of  College  Hill,  Mr.  Pierson  has  taken  a 
keen  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Cmnminsville,  assisting  actively  in  its 
promotion.  His  products  are  well  known  far  and  wide,  and  wherever 
they  have  gone  the  name  of  Cumminsville  has  gone  with  them.  Mr. 
Piei'son  is  the  pi'esident  of  the  Northside  Bank  and  a member  of  the 
Noi'thside  Business  Club. 


J.  L.  Piei'son,  in  the  lumber  and  coal 
l)usine.ss  at  the  corner  of  Coo]>er  and  Cherry 
Streets,  has  been  connected  witli,  the  lumber 
ti'ade  in  Cincinnati  from  boyhood.  He 
purchased  the  interest  of  David  Parker 
in  the  firm  of  Thomson  & Parker  in  1882, 
the  firm  becoming  Thomson  & Piei'son. 
The  plant  at  that  time  was  confined  to 
the  northwest  conier  of  Cooper  and  Cherry 
Streets,  and  Avas  completely  Avrecked  in  the 
Hood  of  1884,  but  Avas  rebuilt  immediatel\' 
on  the  same  site. 


A feAV  years  later 
Ml-.  Thomson  Avas 
comiielled  to  give  up  active  business  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health ; and  his  interest  Avas 
taken  OA-er  by  N.  L.  Pierson,  the  firm  becom- 
ing J.  L.  & N.  L.  Pierson. 

As  the  business  increased,  the  lot  on 
the  Avest  side  of  Cherry  Street  Avas  not  large 
enough,  and  the  property  on  the  east  side 
was  bought  from  the  KnoAvlton  Estate.  This 
purchase  Avas  almost  immediately  folloAved  liy 
a disastrous  fire,  conqiletely  Aviping  out  the 
offices,  sheds,  stable,  and  a large  poi-tion  of 
the  stock.  Before  the  ruins  Avere  cold,  the 
neAv  and  modern  plant  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  (Hooper  and  Cherry  Streets  Avas 
under  comstruction,  and  is  today  one  of  the 
best  equipped  lumber  jilants  in  the  city, 
Avith  railroad  tracks  jiassing  through  the 
buildings,  facilitating  the  handling  of  finished 
lumber  at  all  times  regardless  of  Aveather 


Souvenir  “History  of  Cumminsville’ 


The  Globe  Folding  Box  Company 


The  Globe  Folding  Box  Company  is  one  of  Northside’s  newer 
industries.  Incorporated  in  October,  1909,  it  started  operations  in  Janu- 
ary, 1910,  at  the  corner  of  Cherry  and  Hoff'ner  Streets,  where  it  is  still 
located.  Beginning  in  a modest  way,  they  have  grown  rapidly,  and 
I the  last  year  has  forced  them  to  look  for  new  and  much  larger  quarters. 
It  is  the  company’s  intention,  as  soon  as  a suitable  location  can  be 
found,  to  erect  their  own  building,  designed  especially  for  their  needs. 


year  turned  out  thirty-odd  millions  of  tinished  boxes  of  all  sizes  and 
kinds.  The  cartons  go  into  all  kinds  of  factories  and  are  used  for  all 
kinds  of  purposes,  such  as  for  packing  toilet  articles,  hardware,  candies, 
tobacco  and  almost  every  other  thing  imaginable.  Oftentimes  they  are 
printed  in  beautiful  colors,  and  this  is  where  the  Globe  Folding  Box 
Company  makes  tlieir  reputation.  Tliey  make  a si>eeialty  of  high-class 
color  i.u'inting.  and  employ  their  own  artists  and  engravers  for  that 


They  manufacture  folding  boxes  of  all  kinds,  show  cards,  oyster 
and  ice  cream  pails,  suit  and  cake  boxes  and  kindred  lines,  giving 
employment  to  some  fifty  to  seventy-five  people,  and  theii-  products 
are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Folding  ])Oxes  are  used  generally  because  of  tlieir  clieainiess, 
and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  turn  them  out  with  a minimum  of  laboi’ 
and  time.  Some  idea  of  the  speed  with  which  cartons  are  made  may 
be  gained  from  the  fact  that  one  machine  alone  in  their  factory  last 


jHirpose.  The  folding  l)ox  iiuhistry.  although  alreaily  of  luige  pro- 
portions. is  really  only  in  its  infancy,  and  the  Globe  Folding  Box 
Company  being  the  only  factory  of  its  kind  in  this  suburb,  its  future 
success  will  no  doubt  be  doubly  interesting  and  pleasing  to  the  Nortli- 
side  residents  and  business  people. 

The  officers  of  the  comiuuiy  are  G.  S.  Brownell,  president:  II.  II. 
Stonebarger,  vici'-jiresident  and  manager;  G.  C.  Ault,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 


SoiivtMilr  “llislory  of  ( ununliisvilU*” 


John  Ziegler 


Tlu*  pioneer  expi'ess  eoniivaiiy  of  CvunininsviUe  is  that  of 
•folin  Zieg'ler.  About  tlie  yeai-  1877  .folin  Zieglei',  seeing  the  need  of 
a daily  ex])ress  from  Cnniminsville  to  Cincinnati,  started  into  the 
business,  ilis  idea  ]iroved  a good  one,  for  his  l)usiness  rapitlly  in- 
creased. Today,  in  Older  to  satisfy  tlie  demands  of  the  business,  ten 
v.agons  and  two  auto  trucks,  witli  a large  force  of  men  are  kei>t 
busy  day  and  night. 

In  the  year  1877  i\lr.  Ziegler  conceived  the  idea  of  a carpet 
cleaning  plant.  lie  soon  built  a factory,  and  his  idea  was  crowned 
with  .success,  for  the  business  grew  so  fast  that  today  his  plant  i.3 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  i\liddle-West.  This  company  is  possessed  of 
every  facility  to  relieve  the  housewife  from  all  the  annoyance  at- 
tendant ui)on  many  of  the  details  of  house  cleaning.  From  a sanitary 
point  of  view  alone,  1o  say  nothing  of  the  iiride  that  every  good 
liousewife  takes  in  the  cleanliness  of  her  home,  the  iii'opei*  renova- 
tion of  the  cai'])et  is  an  important  matter.  To  perform  this  work 
satisfactory,  it  must  he  <lone  by  means  of  proper  machinery.  The 
Ziegler  Corniiany  is  enabled,  liy  means  of  modern  methods,  to  per- 
form this  work  in  a most  satisfactory  and  thoiough  manner.  Their 
process,  which  thoroughly  airs  the  carjiets  while  cleaning,  is  the 
most  perfect  and  far  in  advance  of  any  method  heretofore  in  use. 

The  success  of  the  Ziegler.s  has  been  because  of  the  fact  of 
their  reliability,  their  eourti'sy,  their  painstaking  attmition  to  every 


detail  of  their  industides  and  the  needs  of  every  customer,  large  or 
small.  The  long  duration  of  their  business  is  the  proof  of  theiP 
success. 

i\lr.  .John  Ziegler  Sr.,  the  founder  of  these  leading  industries 
of  our  suhui'b,  was  horn  in  Dus.seldorf,  Germany,  in  the  year  1851. 
Ilis  pai'ents  came  across  the  water,  and  located  in  Cincinnati  in 
185-1,  and  in  1876  they  took  up  their  aibode  in  our  suburb.  Cum- 
minsville  lost  this  leading  citizen  recently,  ]\lay  15,  1911.  Although 
his  interests  covered  the  whole  of  Cincinnati,  his  greatest  pride  was 
to  help  Cnniminsville  to  grow,  and  his  personal  interest  as  a citizen 
was  well  known  to  everybody  in  this  suburb.  His  children  followed 
his  footsteps,  and  the  eldest  son,  John  Ziegler  Jr.,  who  now  has 
charge  of  the  business,  has  been  an  active  worker  since  1888. 

Whenever  you  need  up-to-date  express  service,  or  want  your 
carpets  thoroughly  cleaned,  give  them  a trial.  Phones,  Park  1372 
and  -136. 


Souvenir  “H i story  of  Cumininsville** 


The  Paragon  Refining  Company 


In  1897  The  Paragon  Refining  Company  of  Toledo,  Oliio,  one 
of  the  largest  independent  retiner.5  and  maniifacdnrers  of  Petroleum 
products,  established  a station  at  Colerain  Avenue  and  B.  & O.  S.-W. 
Railway,  and  began  to  identify  itself  with  the  people  of  Cumminsville. 
The  seventeen  years  of  pleasant  business  relations  with  the 


p(‘0])le  of  Cumminsville  has  manifested  a desii-e  on  the  ))ai't  of  the 
company  to  thank  all  those  foi-  theii'  paitimnage  through  this  medium. 

The  growth  and  success  of  the  eomi)any  has  been  the  outcome 
of  soliciting  u])on  a strictly  legitimate  basis,  aJid  after  successfully 
meeting  competition  for  such  a length  of  time,  they  have  built  a 
new  and  uf)-to-dat(>  plant  in  South  Cumminsville,  just  south  of  the 


old  Pricke  Homestead,  whei'e  they  have  better  facilities  and  can 
take  care  of  a larger  volume  of  business. 

i\Ir.  H.  i\I.  Swango,  who  is  managei-  of  their  Cincinnati  station 
and  southern  territoi'y,  and  also  first  vice-president  of  OTir  club, 
has  been  affiliated  with  this  comi^any  since  190-1,  and  we  are  sure 


that  he  will  more  than  a]>in-eciate  any  courtesies  extmided  to  him 
fi’om  the  members,  and  tliei'e  is  no  doubt  b\it  what,  through  Mr. 
Swango’s  effoids,  that  “Paragon  Oils  and  Creases"  have  become  a 
fixture  in  some  of  the  minds  in  oui'  business  district. 

Cumminsville  can  well  be  I'roud  of  a eoneern  willing  to  pro- 
gress and  eidai'ge  its  capacity,  and  we  wish  them  suei'ess. 


Soin  «*nir  "llislory  of 


Stanley  L.  Dornseifer 


Stanley  L.  Dornseit'er,  the  iii)-to-(iate  tailor  who  has  his  estah- 
lishuient  at  the  corner  of  Hamilton  Avenue  and  the  C.  II.  & D. 
Railroad  Crossing’,  is  well  known  to  everyhotly  in  Cnniniinsville. 
In  1908  he  started  into  the  merchant  tailoring  business  at  4019 
Hamilton  Avenue  after  he  had  spent  many  years  of  work  and 
study  under  an  expert  tailor  and  designer.  Business  increased  so 


much  that  he  secured  the  services  of  his  able  assistant — Boh 
Stoffregen.  In  1910  he  moved  into  his  present  <}uarters,  which 

had  been  remodeled  into  a handsome  tailoring  parlor  to  satisfy 
the  increased  demands  of  business. 

His  success  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  studies  the  individual 
needs  of  every  customer  in  order  to  give  him  a perfect  tit.  “Stan.” 
goes  Ea.st  every  year  to  get  new  ideas  and  styles,  and  because  of 
this  fact,  his  trade  extends  to  every  part  of  Cincinnati. 


Suitable  for  the  varying  seasons  of  the  year  are  the  materials 
of  finest  weaves,  on  exhibition  at  this  establishment,  for  gentle- 
men’s gaments.  Coui'tesy  is  one  of  his  mottoes.  Give  him  a trial, 

and  you  will  become  a regulai’  customer. 

Stanley  is  not  only  a successful  business  man,  but  also  a 

prominent  citizen  of  our  subui’b.  The  Dormseifer  family  is  one 


of  the  oldest  in  Cumminsville,  and  Stanley,  following  the  footsteps 
of  his  father,  dohn  N.  Dornseifer,  takes  an  active  interest  in  civic 
matters  pertaining  to  this  locality.  Stanley  has  been  a member  of 
the  Northside  Business  Club  since  its  beginning,  has  served  on 
many  committees,  and  at  the  present  time  is  serving  on  the 
Light  Committee.  He  has  built  a handsome  home  at  1612  Palm 
Avenue,  and  intends  to  live  in  Cumminsville  for  the  rest  of 
his  days. 


Souvenir  “History  of  C’liinininsville” 


The 

Americus 

Theatre 

Geo.  F.  Horning, 

^JliCanager 


Cumminsville’s 

Home 

of 

Popular 

Amusements 


The  present  handsome  theater  huilding  was  tirst  thrown  open 
for  its  daily  performances  on  danuary  26,  which  met  with 

great  success  up  to  the  present  day.  The  moving  picture  arrange- 
ments is  very  com])!ete,  all  danger  of  fii-e  from  the  moving  pictiua* 
machine  is  eliminated  hy  the  perfect  plan  hit  upon  by  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Americus. 

This  building  has  been  examined  by  the  Ohio  tire  authorities 
and  pronoiiiiced  as  beyond  all  possible  danger  from  tire*,  'fliis 
stamp  of  apj)roval  upon  the  construction  of  flu*  Imilding  is  kei>t  in 
spotless  condition.  The  Americus  Theatc!'  has  given  to  this  suburb 
just  that  kind  of  a playhouse  and  just  that  soid  of  attraction^  that 
have  pleas(“d  everyone.  The  Americus  Theatei-  does  not  aj)p<ml  to 


persons  of  any  one  age  in  ])articular,  l)Ut  for  l)oth  young  and  old. 
The  young  folk  find  something  to  entertain  them  dui'ing  a per- 
foi'inance,  and  those  in  years  an*  genei’ous  patnnis  of  this  co/.y 
playhouse  which  the  ent(*rprise  and  I'odilic  spiritedness  of  tin*  (^ueeu 
(’ity  Amusenu'nt  Company  made  possibly  for  this  suburb. 

The  Noi'th  Side  Business  Club's  big  minstrel  jubilee  was  a 
big  sticcess  at  this  beautiful  bouse  of  (piality.  It  also  was  ])roduced 
ami  staged  by  (leo.  F.  Horning,  managei'  of  tin*  Americus  Theater. 

The  dooi's  of  this  theater  are  open  every  eveiung  at  6 slO, 
special  matinee  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Nothing  but  the  latest  jdioto  plays  are  shown  at  this  thea- 
ter, whos(‘  shows  are  always  better  than  the  tu'st. 


>ou\  onir  '*  II  i«*(  or>  of  ('umini  \ i Ho” 


Thomas  P.  Zachmao 


Thos.  P.  Zachiiiaii  stajuls  out  as  one  of  the  leading  business  men 
of  CuniTuinsville.  lie  is  one  of  tlie  few  wlio  lived  in  our  suburb  when 
Ciunminsville  had  a mayor  and  was  independent  of  Ciiieimiati.  Ilis 
parents  came  to  Cumminsville  in  1869  and  located  at  4005  Hamilton 
Avenue.  Later  his  father,  P.  J.  Zachman,  purchased  property  at  4123 
and  4125  Spring  Grove  Avenue,  opening  up  a wallpaper  and  upholstering 
business.  Tbe  business  increased  rapidly  and  P.  J.  Zachman  soon  took 
his  son,  Thomas,  in  as  a partner,  and  the  biisiness  was  conducted  under 
the  name  of  P.  J.  Zachman  & Hon.  Tliey  soon  added  another  Itranch 
to  their  busine.ss — that  of  renovating  feathers. 

When  his  father  died,  in  1893,  Tliomas  took  entire  charge  of  the 
business  and  added  the  household  furniture  line.  It  was  soon  found 
necessary  for  him  to  secure  larger  (piarters  in  order  to  meet  the  demands 
of  his  growing  business.  Tbe  handsome  building  at  4024  Hamilton 
Avenue  is  the  result. 

At  the  present  time,  Mr.  Zachman  uses  his  place  on  Spring  Grove 
Avenue  as  a factory  for  making  mattresses  and  upholstering  parlor 


furniture,  couches,  davenports,  etc.,  while  his  salesrooms  are  at  4024 
Hamilton  Avenue — Zachman ’s  Corner. 

Mr.  Zachman ’s  success  in  business  has  come  through  his  courtesy 
to  every  one.  He  has  a complete  stock  of  furniture,  carpets,  stoves 
and  wallpaper,  and  can  supply  your  wants  in  anything  pertaining  to 
this  line. 

Mr.  Zachman  is  a true  Cumminsvillian,  having  lived  here  prac- 
tically all  of  his  life,  and  having  built  up  a leading  industry.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Northside  Business  Club,  is  an  enthusiastic  citizen  of 
our  suburb,  and  is  always  ready  to  help  better  local  conditions. 

Give  him  a trial. 


ZA(  ( OKNEK. 


Souvenir  “History  of  Cummiiisville” 


The  Valley  Packing  Company 


sory  to  make  many  new  changes  until,  at  the  present  time,  the 
building  meets  with  all  the  i-e(]uirements,  and  is  thoroughly  up-to- 
date  in  ecpiipment. 

From  about  eightemi  cattle  a week,  which  was  the  a.vei'age  num- 
bei‘  of  animals  killed  in  187S — thirty-six  years  ago — they  now  kill 
weekly  from  eight  hundred  to  nine  hundred  animals. 

Up  until  1910  the  business  wa.s  conducted  under  the  name  of 
Wm.  Geringer  & Sons;  but  during  that  year  a change  was  made, 
and  it  was  organized  as  the  Valley  Packing  Company.  The  present 
owners  ai'e  Win.  Geringer  Sr.,  president;  Wm.  J.  Geringer,  viee- 
])resident ; aiul  Jos.  Geringer,  secretary. 

The  Valley  Packing  Comiiany  have  long  enjoyed  the  distinction 
of  being  the  chief  distributing  point  for  the  retail  butchers  of 
Gumminsville. 


First  slaiiifhter  iioiise  in  ('umminsville,  built  in  IK79. 


In  1878,  just  thirty-six  years  ago,  when  Spring  Grove  Ave- 
nue was  still  a mud  road,  and  the  old  covered  wooden  liridge 
which  spanned  Mill  Creek  was  one  of  the  sights  of  Cummins- 
ville,  what  is  now  the  Valle.v  Packing  Company  had  its  be- 
ginning. 

The  site  of  the  original  building  was  the  ])lot  of  ground 
on  which  now  stands  the  home  of  IMr.  lleltman,  and  in  those 
days  was  sufficiently  large  and  well  enough  e((uipped  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  business.  After  twelve  .years  time,  the  busi- 
ness grew  to  such  an  extent  that  it  became  necssary  to  move 
to  larger  (piarters ; and  in  1890  the  pi'esent  building,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  additions,  was  built  on  C’olerain  Avenue  and 
iMill  Creek.  This  was  before  mechanical  refrigeration  had  been 
extensively  ajiplied  to  the  industry;  and  at  that  time  the  meat 
was  kept  cool  on  the  same  pihnciple  as  we  now  cool  our  food 
in  the  family  refrigeiaitor. 

It  soon  became  aj)parent,  with  the  growth  of  the  business, 
that  this  method  was  as  cumbersome  as  it  was  costly;  and  in 
1896  a ten-ton  refrigerating  machine  was  installed,  which  sei-ved 
its  purpose  very  well.  In  190(i  it  became  necessary  to  enlai'ge 
again,  and  a new  engine  room  was  erected  and  a thirty-ton  i-e- 
frigeratiiig  plant  installed. 

With  the  advent  of  Government  inspection,  it  became  nec(‘s- 


N(»  lln.'lli'.  iMlilt  ill  ISill. 


Souvenir  *‘Hi>»tor>  of  rummin«.ville** 


John  Seiwert 


•lOIIN  ISEIUKKT.  SK. 


SEIWEKT’S  CAFE  "ON  THE  VIAOCCT” 


.lOHN  JSEIWEKT.  .IK. 


-John  Seiwei't  Sr.  was  horn  in  Mo'xheim,  Prussia,  January 
30,  1851.  His  early  Ixiyhood  was  s])ent  upon  the  banks  of  the  River 
Rhine.  Here  he  served  an  apprenticeship  as  a baker;  but  the  longing: 
for  that  great  new  land  across  the  sea  led  him,  in  the  year  1868,  to 
bid  farewell  to  his  fatherland  and  emigrate  to  America,  arriving  in 
New  York  on  December  28th  of  that  year. 

He  came  from  New  York  to  Canton,  Ohio,  where  he  engaged 
with  the  agric\iltui'al  machine  works  of  that  city  for  a num-ber  of 
years,  after  which  the  favorable  reports  he  heard  of  Cincinnati,  “The 
Queen  City  of  the  West,’'  led  him  to  the  gates  of  this  thriving  city. 


His  Hrst  place  of  emxJoyment  in  this  city  was  the  cafe  at  the  old 
Orpheus  Hall,  on  upper  Vine  Street.  After  being  employed  here  for 
several  years,  he  built  a very  nice  jilace  at  the  corner  of  Clifton 
’Avenue  and  Galhoim  Street,  where  he  managed  a successful  business 
for  ten  years.  In  1898  he  changed  his  location  to  4000  Spring  Grove 
Avenue,  Cumminsville,  where  he  was  successfully  engaged  until  1911, 
when  his  son,  .John  Ji-.,  succeeded  him.  He  retired  to  a farm,  life, 
settling  near  White  Oak,  Ohio.  He  is  at  present  living  in  Westwood. 

John  Jr.  has  since  removed  to  3944  Spring  Grove  Avenue— 
“On  the  Viaduct” — w'here  he  now  conducts  his  business. 


Souvenir  “History  of  Cumminsville“ 


Edward  Knoechel 


Mr.  Knoechel  was  l)orn  in  Krankfort-on-the-Main,  Germany,  in  1875.  lie  came  to 
America  in  1890,  and  learned  the  tailoring  hnsiness  in  New  York  City.  In  1892  he  moved 
to  Cincinnati,  and  has  been  a resident  of  this  city  since  that  time.  He  located  in  Walnut 
Hills,  where  he  conducted  a tailoring  business  for  about  twenty  years,  and  numbered  among 
his  customers  some  of  the  most  prominent  business  men  of  this  city,  lie  then  came  to  Cum- 
minsville,  and  after  being  connected  for  one  year  with  Fisher  & Company,  tailoi-s,  4208 
Hamilton  Avenue,  Northside,  succeeded  to  the  business  of  this  tirm. 

Mr.  Knoechel  caters  to  the  people  re(piiring  high-class  tailoring  work;  and  his  store 
at  4203  Hamilton  Avenue  is  one  in  which  can  always  be  found  the  most  up-to-date  patterns 
of  goods  and  high-class  service.  He  has  been  a membei-  of  the  Noi-thside  Hnsiness  Club 
since  1910,  and  has  always  shown  a willingness  to  lend  his  assistance  to  any  project  that  will 
tend  to  the  betterment  of  the  community  as  a whole.  We  feel  that  W(>  can  safely  recom- 
mend Ml’.  Knoechel  to  all  those  reipiiring  the  highest  class  and  most  up-to  date  tailoring. 


Spaeth  Undertaking  EstabHshment 


i\lr.  Andrew  G.  Spaeth,  the  prominent  fu- 
neral director  and  embalmer,  bears  a name 
that  has  been  identified  with  the  same  busi- 
ness in  Cumminsville  for  about  a <iuarter 
of  a century. 

In  1891  A.  G.  Spaeth,  Sr.,  established  him- 
self in  this  business  at  3830  Sjiring  Grove 
Avenue.  When  lit*  died,  in  1899.  his  two 
sons,  Andrew  G.  •Ii-.,  and  Fi’ederiek,  took 
charge  of  the  business.  Increase  of  business 
demanded  new  (piarters.  and  so  a modern, 
up-to-date  establishment,  consisting  of  an 
office,  large  and  small  chapel — for  judvate  and 
public  funerals — ami  carriage  house,  was 
erected  at  the  corner  of  Sjiring  Grove  Ave- 
nue and  Dorman  Stre(d.  Andrew  G.  Spaeth, 
Jr.,  who  has  chai’ge  of  the  business,  has  added 
auto  ambulance  service  and  auto  funeral 
cars.  His  success  is  due  to  expert  embalming, 
prompt  service,  courteous  treatment,  careful 
work,  long  expindenee,  and  a personality 
adapted  to  this  lairtieular  business. 


Someiiir 


if  ilU**’ 


The  Fisk  Brothers  Company 

IMPORTERS  - MONUMENT  BUILDERS  - SCULPTORS 

4016-4024  Spring  Grove  Avenue,  Knowlton’s  Corner 


Ihr  Fisk  IF'othei's  are  (leseeiidants  of  tiie  fii'st  moiniineiit  numnfacturers  in  the  United  States.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  their 
plant  is  tile  largest  in  this  country  devoted  to  the  inonnnient  manufacturing  business. 

Some  o1  the  largest  work  in  the  States  is  manufactured  in  this  plant.  The  liest  of  sculjitors  and  artists  ai'e  employed  and 
the  plant  is  eiiuipped  with  all  the  modei’n  granite  working  machimry  and  comprises  about  four  acres  of  ground. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are  ( Veil  F.  Phsk,  Hai'ry  F.  Fisk.  George  \V.  Fisk,  and  -lames  G.  Fisk. 


Souvenir  “History  of  C'iimminsville“ 


Charles  H.  Nicholas 


Cliarles  H.  Nicholas  was  horn  at  hhhl  Spring-  Grove  Avenue, 
October  4,  1872.  lie  is  the  son  of  Valentine  Nicholas,  who  was  one  of 
Cnmininsville’s  best  known  and  respected  citizens.  Air.  Nicholas  has 
had  tlie  advantage  of  seeing  Cnniininsville  grow  fi-oin  a very  small 
village  to  its  present  large  population,  prominence,  and  to  be  one  of 
Cincinnati’s  most  progressive  suburbs.  The  grocery  business  at  1(181 
lloffner  Street  is  the  result  of  marked  activity  and  hai'd  work,  which 
was  originally  begun  December  2,  1898,  at  8904  Colei-ain  Avenue. 

We  take  pai-ticular  pdeasure  in  commending  Air.  Nicholas  to 
any  and  all  of  our  neighbors  who  desire  service,  ([uality,  and  fail- 
prices  for  the  products  needed  in  their  homes.  Ah-.  Nicholas’s  lit'- 
in  Chnnminsville  is  well  known  to  most  of  us,  and  it  goes  without 
saying  that  it  has  been  marked  not  oidy  by  unusual  activity,  hut 
by  an  intei-est  in  all  things  bem-ticial  to  the  community.  He  wa^ 
elected  treasui-(*r  of  the  Northside  Bu.siness  Club  at  the  annual  elec- 
tion of  December,  1918,  and  has  served  in  that  capacity  with  such 
credit  to  himself  as  to  merit  the  contidence  which  our  membm-ship 
iinstintingly  places  in  him. 


F.  C.  Blikle  & Son 


'I’his  pioneer  firm  was  established  thii-ty-tive  years  ago  l).v 
llaehe  & Blikle  at  No.  20  Knowlton's  Block.  Their  partnership  con- 
tinued until  the  yeai-  1890,  when  it  was  succeeded  liy  P\  (’.  Blikle 
& Co.,  admitting  as  junior  partner  II.  -I.  -lacob.  'I'his  partnership, 
after  a five  years'  existence,  was  dissidved,  the  firm  thereafter  doiim 
Imsiness  as  Pb  C.  Blikle  Co.  During  all  this  time  a large  and  suc- 
cessful business  in  hardware,  stoves,  and  house-furnishing  goods,  and 
in  i-ooting  of  all  kinds,  cornice  and  sheet  metal  work  was  carri(‘d  on. 
The  tirm  successively  occupied  the  Odd  Ph-llows'  Building,  No.  4081 
Hamilton  Avenue,  Imilt  by  the  senior  of  the  present  linn.  ami.  until 
lately.  No.  4082  Hamilton  Avenue..  They  are  now  located  at  Hoffm-r 
and  Gulow  Streets,  where  they  devote  themselvi-s  mainl>-  to  the  manu- 
i'actui-e  of  all  kimls  of  galvanized  iron  and  sheet  metal  work,  sky- 
light work  and  sjmuting,  in  addition  to  slate,  tin.  and  rubber  roobng. 
the  three  latter  being  tin-  leading  factors  in  their  work,  emlu-ac-iug  as 
they  do  contracts  and  large  jobbing  orders  to  which  s]H‘cial  attention 
is  [ aid.  Their  shop  eipiipment  and  workiui>-  fac-ilities  are  of  the  lirst 
order,  enalding  them  to  taki>  care  of  all  the  work — pn-esent  and  | ros- 
pi'ctive — in  a most  (-iTectiv*-,  jironijit,  and  satisfactory  manner. 

With  respect  to  the  persomnd  of  the  linn,  we  btdie\-e  its  ehar- 
acteristics,  calcidated  to  gain  and  hold  the  juddie's  favor,  are  well 
l-lemb-d,  embodying  as  they  do  long  ex]'erieuee,  integrity.  (-a]nibility. 
and  eons(‘i-\  atism  not  restricted,  however,  by  ui)-to-date  methods,  ideas, 
and  the  go-ahnid  spirit  uaturall\'  inhen-nt  in  the  ne^ver  generation. 


'^oMX’iiir  “Histnr>  of  ilU" 


Michael  Courlot 


Mr.  (’ourtot  has  lieeii  a resident  of  Cum- 
iniusville  since  1876,  and  tlirough  hard  work 
and  close  attention  to  l)usiness  has  succeeded 
in  building  up  a business  that  puts  him 
among  the  leaders  in  his  particular  line. 

“i\Iike,”  as  he  is  popularly  known,  puts  per- 
sonality into  his  work  to  such  an  extent 
that  his  patrons  can  feel  assured  they  are  get- 
ting the  liest  possible  I'esults  for  the  amount  of 
money  expended — in  fact,  whenever  you  see  a 
good  job  of  painting,  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  Courtot  has  been  on  the  job. 

:\Ir.  c ourtot  has  l)een  a member  of  the 
Northside  Business  Club  since  its  infancy, 
and  has  always  given  a great  deal  of  his 
time  and  attention  to  things  which  are  of 
interest  and  benefit  to  Northside  and  Cum- 
minsville.  All  thosr  who  desire  the  services 
of  someone  able  to  give  them  high-class  work, 
can  reach  “i\Iike”  at  4158  Pitts  Avenue, 
or  by  telephone. 


The  Provident  Loan  Company 

The  Provident  Loan  Company  of  Northside, 
Cincinnati,  one  of  the  principal  financial  in- 
stitutions of  this  section  of  the  city,  was  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  Ohio,  March  15, 
1887,  and  has  a capital  stock  of  $2,000,00  ). 
It  meets  every  Tuesday  evening  at  1606  Chase 
Avenue  (near  Hamilton  Avenue),  and  is  the 
only  building  and  loan  association  in  the  cen- 
tral and  northeastern  portion  of  the  Twenty- 
Third  Ward. 

Its  DIRECTORS  are  Edgar  L.  Kennedy,  presi- 
dent; Chas.  A.  Miller,  vice-president;  M.  S. 
Turrill,  treasurer ; P.  W.  McNutt,  secretary ; 
h’.  H.  Williams,  attorney;  H.  S.  Johnson,  Fred 
Wilmink,  and  H.  B.  Hawk,  Finance  Commit- 
tee; Dr.  Louis  Schwab,  E.  N.  Mortimer,  and 
Albert  Williamson,  Appraising  Committee  ; also 
John  H.  Brown,  J.  H.  Locke,  Win.  A.  Schmid. 
W.  B.  Robertson,  and  Ira  D.  Washburn. 

This  association  has  embodied  the  best  fea- 
tures of  others  now  in  prosperous  existence ; 
and  offers  to  both  the  borrower  and  the  non- 
borrower  superior  inducements'.  Starting  at 
its  first  meeting,  twenty-seven  years  ago,  witli 
218  subscribed  shares,  it  has  constantly  in- 
creased, and  now  records  more  than  3,004 
shares  distributed  among  700  shareholders. 

The  appraisers,  who  personally  investigate 
realties  offered  as  security  for  loans,  are  to 
give  minute  details  of  ground  and  buildings 
separately,  of  the  character  and  quality  of 
material  used ; also  information  as  to  street 
location,  the  drainage,  and  the  gas  and  water 
supply,  not  accepting  the  borrower’s  state- 
ments of  values,  for  the  appraisers  must  re- 
port an  equitable  and  reasonable  valuation, 
especially  guarding  the  interests  of  the  asso- 
ciation with  acceptable  security. 

The  annual  election  takes  place  the  last 
Tuesday  of  September ; dividends  declared  the 
week  following,  which  for  many  years  have 
have  not  been  less  than  6 percent. 


Louis  Edward  Dornseifer 


Louis  E.  Dornseifer,  bom  March  24,  1862,  at 
3823  Colerain  Avenue,  is  the  son  of  Henry  B. 
Dornseifer,  one  of  Cumminsville ’s  oldest  citi- 
zens. Mr.  Dornseifer  conducts  the  jewelry 
business  at  4012  Hamilton  Avenue,  to  which  he 
succeeded  at  the  death  of  his  father.  He  is 
also  interested  in  the  Eagle  Printing  Company. 

Mr.  Dornseifer ’s  jewelry  store  is  one  in 
which  fair  dealing  has  always  been  the  watch- 
word, and  in  which  his  patrons  can  find  the 
latest  designs  in  jewelry. 

In  1903  he  became  a member  of  the  Mount 
Hope  Senate,  Essenic  Order ; and  has  since 
liecome  identified  with  such  organizations  as 
the  Cumminsville  Credit  Association,  Retail 
Jewelers’  Association,  Knights  of  Pythias, 
Junior  Order  U.  A.  M,,  and  the  Northside 
Business  Club,  of  which  he  is  a charter  mem- 
ber. He  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  these 
organizations,  in  each  of  which  he  has  at  one 
time  or  another  been  honored  by  being 
selected  to  serve  in  an  important  official 
capacity. 


.Souvenir  “Histor.v  of  Cumminsville” 


Maurice  Abrams 


, In  September,  1910,  Maurice  Abrams  started  his  merchant  tailo)“- 

I ing  business  at  4004  Spring  Grove  Avenue.  Through  his  honest  and 
upright  methods  his  business  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  this  place 
■'  was  found  to  be  inadequate,  and  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  seek  larger 
quarters.  He  is  now  located  in  the  beautiful  and  commodious  store  at 
< 4027  Hamilton  Avenue,  a photograph  of  which,  together  with  that  of 


His  collection  of  woolens  and  other  fabrics  is.  as  always,  right 
up  to  the  minute,  being  the  newest  and  most  exclusive  designs  from  the 
looms  of  the  best  American  and  English  weavers. 

The  man  who  is  looking  for  extreme  styles  in  clothes,  as  well  as 
he  who  wishes  the  more  conservative  styles,  can  tind  them  at  this  store. 
Each  i)articulai‘  idea  that  anyone  may  have  is  worked  into  the  clothes 


the  enterprising  and  progressive  proprietor,  is  shown  herewith. 

Mr.  Abrams  attributes  his  .success  largely  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
selling  clothes  at  moderate  prices  that  are  made  of  dependable  materials, 
and  which,  together  witli  first-class  workmanship,  are  the  highest  ex- 
pression of  the  tailor’s  art.  Tlie  same  standard  of  (piality  that  was 
adopted  at  the  inception  of  this  business  still  obtains.  Garments  made 
by  him  are  far  removed  from  tliose  of  tlie  ordinary  tailor  who  makes 
clothes  at  the  same  prices. 


with  the  methods  INlr.  Alirams  uses,  viz:  needle  inouldcd  clollus.  not 
pressed  into  shape. 

His  prices  ai’c  really  low  when  taken  into  consideralion  with  the 
(|uality  of  bis  gai-ments,  and  the  (|uality  is  reimmibered  long  after  tlie 
price  paid  has  been  forgotten.  The  jirices  on  suits  and  overcoats  range 
from  !f20  upward;  trousers,  and  iqiward.  lie  also  does  tirst-elass 
French  dry  cleaning. 


Souvenir  'Mllstory  of  (Himiuin«.>  ille*’ 


The  Scheiffele  Shoe  Manufacturio^  Company 

Hoffner  and  Delaney  Streets 

MAKERS  OF  “SALLY  WALKER”  SHOES  FOR  CHILDREN 


1900 

7,000  Square  Feet. 

Daily  Capacity, 
200  Pairs. 


1914 

60,000  Square  Feet. 

Daily  Capacity, 
2,500  Pairs. 


'I'he  Scheiffele  Shoe  Mamit'acturing  (Joiiipaiiy  commeuced  business  January,  1900,  in  the  old  Tarant  factory, 
4()‘29  Hamilton  Avenue,  making  two  hundred  pairs  of  shoes  a day.  Increased  capacity  by  adding  building  at  4027 
Hamilton  Avenue  in  1902.  Added  l)uildings,  4028  and  4031  Hamilton  Avenue,  in  1903.  Moved  entire  plant  to 
present  location,  built  es])ecially  for  us,  February,  1904.  A three-story  addition  was  connected  to  plant  at  1680  Hoffner 
Street  in  1907;  and  a two-story  addition  and  connecting  Iniilding  was  added  in  1911. 


SouTenlr  **Uistory  of  Camminsvllle’ 


Jacob  Henn 


“Jake”  Henn  was  born  in  Gerinany,  October  19,  1853,  and  at  six 
years  of  age  he  emigrated  to  this  country  and  located  in  Kentucky. 
At  nine  years  of  age  he  was  in  the  employ  of  a dairyman,  making  long 
trips  late  at  night  over  the  wild  and  mountainous  roads  of  the  “Dark 
and  Bloody  Ground;”  but  “Jake”  was  courageous,  and  knew  not  fear. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  he  hired  out  to  a farmer  further  south  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  from  dayliglit  to  sunset  followed  a plow — a vocation,  lyv 
the  way,  that  some  of  our  greatest  statesmen  followed  in  theii-  youth. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  migi*ated  to  Ohio,  and  worked  for  his 
Itrother  (lii-is,  who  conducted  a barber  shop  in  Cumminsville,  until 
he  was  twenty  years  old,  when  lie  started  a shop  of  his  own.  His  fame 
soon  spread  tliroiighoiit  Hamilton  County,  and  people  traveled  miles  to 
“Jake’s”  shop  to  have  him  remove  the  hirsute  growth  with  dexterity 
and  skill  that  was  really  remarkable. 

Although  not  fortunate  enough  to  I'eeeive  a common  school  edu- 
cation, kir.  Henn’s  (jiiiek  perception  and  keen  observation  have  made 
him  a man  whose  views  and  opinions  ai'e  sought  on  matters  of  vital 
importance.  He  is  also  conceded  to  he  an  authoi'ity  on  mushrooms. 

Mr.  llemi  has  been  in  his  present  location — 3951  Spi'ing  Grove 
Avenue — since  June,  1881,  three  years  before  the  !)ig  flood;  but  Hoods 
do  not  cause  him  aiiy  alarm,  for  Ih‘  expects  to  stay  there  forever. 


J.  F.  Kutchbauch 


As  a pioneer  druggist  of  ( 'uininiiisville,  Mi’.  Kutchbauch  has 
watched  the  health  of  thi.s  vicinity  for  more  than  a (piarter  of  a 
century.  As  a young  man  he  looked  for  a location  for  a drugstore  in 
Cincinnati,  and  was  told  at  one  of  the  wholesale  drug  houses  that  the 
little  town  of  Cumminsville,  Ohio,  might  be  a good  place,  for  it  was 
a very  unhealthy  community.  It  did  not  have  any  made  streets  and 
sewers,  and  some  sections  were  dani]i  and  malarial. 

When  he  located  he  did  not  hml  conditions  as  bad  as  pictured 
to  him,  blit  there  was  a demand  for  fever  and  ague  remedies. 
Quinine  and  Blue  klass  were  extensii’cly  called  for  at  liis  counter. 

But  gradually  the  city  with  its  ]iaved  streets  ami  sewers 
extended  its  jurisdiction  to  this  po'ctty  town,  and  hollows  were 
tilled,  creeks  covered;  and  to  eliminate  ty]ilioid  lever,  ot  which  they 
had  a dreadful  scourge  in  the  nineties,  ivells  iveri'  abaiuloiied, 
cisterns  tilled,  streets  cleaned  ofteiier  and  oiled  until  tlii'  deathly 
I'lagues  were  so  minimized  that  Cunimins\-ille  became  one  of  the 
healthiest  suburbs  ot  Cincinnati. 

j\Ir.  John  F.  Kutchbauch,  after  twenty-six  v(>ars'  serviee  to  the 
community,  retires  from  the  drug  business,  having  sold  his  store 
-Inly  1st  to  Edwin  G.  liegeman,  who  has  lu'cii  ivilli  him  as  a ch'rk 
tor  tlie  last  tiveh’e  and  a halt  years. 


Souvenir  "llistor.v  of  Cuniniinoville” 


Schmid 

Andrew  Scliiiiid,  the  founder  of  the 
present  l)usiness  was  horn  in  Witten])erg, 
one  of  the  univei'sity  towns  of  Gerinany, 
on  the  sixteenth  of  i\lai-ch,  1887.  lie  was 
one  of  a family  of  nine,  who  left  (lermany 
in  IMay,  1854,  and  came  to  America.  An- 
drew and  his  father,  three  hrothei'S  and 
four  sisters  made 
the  journey,  and 
finally  settled  in 
(hniiminsville. 

Within  three 
months  of  his  ar- 
rival i n th  i s 
counti'y,  ('hristoj)f  Schmid,  the  fathe!',  and 
his  four  sons  opened  a hakei'y  on  Spring 
Gi-ove  Avenue,  neai-  Mlmore  Street,  found- 
ing hy  this  act  the  Schmid  Bakery,  now 
one  of  the  oldest  estahlkshed  business' 
houses  in  Cumminsville. 

In  1867  x\mlrew  Schmid  was  mari'ied  to 
Caroline  Adams.  He  continued  with  his 
father  and  brothers  until  1870,  during 
which  year  he  left  his  father’s  employment 
n]id  opened  a bakery  on  Spring  Grove 
Avenue  near  Doianan  Street.  During  the 
next  five  yeai's  the  husiiiess  jn'ospered,  and 
he  was  enabled,  in  1875,  to  move  into  the 
building  now  occupied  by  the  Northside 
Business  Club.  In  1891  the  building  now  occupied  by  the  business 
and  residence  was  completed,  ami  in  1892  the  bakery  was  moved 
into  it. 

Andrew  Schmid  died  IMarch  31,  1914,  being  survived  by  ]\lrs. 
Schmid  and  ten  children.  For  several  years  the  business  has  been 
carried  on  by  two  sons,  Albert  and  Chester,  both  of  whom  had  been 


Bakery 

brought  up  in  the  business.  The  policy  ad- 
hered to  in  all  these  yeai's  of  preparing 
necessaries  and  delicacies  for  the  people  of 
Cincinnati’s  north  end  has  been  one  based 
on  the  slogan,  “'Quality  First.”  One  may 
search  all  over  Cincinnati  for  something  in 
bakery  goods,  and  find  top  quality  light 

here  at  home. 

T h e Schmid 
Bakery  is  without 
doubt  the  biggest 
suburban  bakery 
in  the  city.  In 
order  to  build  up 

a big  bakery  business,  such  as  the  one 
herein  described,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
management  to  know  three  jiarticnlar 
things : First,  the  wants  of  the  people : 

second  the  ability  to  supply  these  wants; 
third,  systematic  arrangement  of  bakeshop, 
store,  and  delivery  facilities. 

Schmid’s  Bakery  has  always  excelled  in 
all  of  these  points.  This  bakery  fills  a 
particular  place  in  the  north  end  of  Cincin- 
nati that  was  left  open  by  the  falling  off 
in  home  baking.  The  housewife  cannot 
compete  with  the  well  organized  bakery. 
The  big  baker  can  produce  a loaf  of  bread, 
and  sell  it  to  the  housewife  at  less  than  it 
will  cost  her — wear  and  tear  on  her  nerves  and  other  similar  condi- 
tions considered.  The  success  of  the  Schmid  Bakery  has  been  to  the 
housewife  the  success  of  an  agency  built  to  take  the  labor,  heat,  un- 
ceitainty,  and  nerve-racking  parts  out  of  baking  for  her.  To  compare 
the  Schmid  loaf  of  bread  and  the  fancy  or  plain  cake  with  that  baked 
in  the  home,  is  to  immediately  decide  to  leave  the  baker  worry  for  you. 


M.HKKT  .>(11  MID 


SCH.MII)  B.\KERY  AND  RE.SIDENCE 


Souvenir  “History  of  Cumminsville' 


Crystal  Springs  Ice  Company 


It  was  not  so  many  years  ago  that  natural  ice  was  the  refriger- 
ant used  in  all  branches  of  trade.  Manufactured  ice,  having  l)ecome 
a commercial  success,  was  placed  upon  the  market,  and,  like  anything 
new,  had  to  win  its  way  into  popular  favor. 

7^bout  twenty-five  years  ago  Mr.  Calel>  Dodsworth  and  asso- 
ciates established  the  Crystal  Springs  Factory  at  Knowiton  and 
Apple  Streets,  where  there  was  apparently  an  abundant  supply  of 
sweet,  cool  spring  water.  This  new  factory  was  of  sufficient  capacity 
for  the  time  being;  but  with  a>  growing  community,  and  its  product 
steadily  gaining  in  favor,  increased  capacity  became  necessary  from 
time  to  time,  until  at  the  present  day  C'umminsville  has  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  equipped  ice  factories  in  Cincinnati. 

The  Crystal  Springs  plant  not  only  takes  care  of  tlie  Cummins- 
ville  trade,  but  has  a large  clientele  in  Cfiifton,  Avondale,  St.  Bernard, 
Winton  Place,  and  Camp  Washington.  College  Hill  and  Elmwood 
Idaee  are  also  supplied  from  this  factory. 


'Fhe  exiiense  of  delivery  being  a large  item  in  the  cost  of  ice, 
,i  Selling  Station  has  been  established  at  the  factory  for  the  benefit 
of  retail  ciistomeis  who  desire  to  save  this  expense.  A much  larger 
piece  of  ice  is  given  at  the  factory  for  the  same  money  than  eau 
be  obtained  from  the  wagons.  The  station  is  open  until  6 p.  u.  on 
week  days,  and  1 p.  m.  ou  Sundays. 

The  employes  of  this  company  have  always  l)een  selected  with 
1 egard  to  their  special  fitness  for  the  business.  In  order  to  maintain 
its  organization  during  the  winter  months,  the  Coal  Department  of  the 
business  was  inaugurated.  Ever  since  its  inception  this  branch  has 
been  a success,  special  effort  being  made  to  secure  the  best  grades  of 
coal  obtainable. 

To  furnish  pure  ice  and  good  coal,  and  give  at  all  times  prompt 
service  coupled  with  courteous  treatment,  Avill  always  have  the  man- 
agement’s Itest  endeavors. 

The  officers  ai'e  William  A.  Schmid,  j)resident ; E.  D.  Shaw, 
secretary,  and  E.  L.  ]\Ie]\lakin,  superintendent. 


Soin  «‘nir  " Hist  or>  of  ('uniniinH^  I lie” 


The  Heilman  Motor  Car  Company 


This  automobile  was  built  in  Cumminsville  in  1901  by 
.lolin  C.  ireilman,  and  was  the  first  gasoline  automobile 
built  in  Chncdnnati. 


Tile  ])ioiieei-  in  the  automobile  industry  in  rineinnati 
and  Cumminsville  is  i\Ir.  -Tolin  C.  Heilman.  As  far  hack 
as  1901  he  built  a single  cylinder  gasoline  automoliile, 
which  was  the  first  gasoline  automobile  built  in  Cincin- 
nati and  was  considered  a marvel  at  that  time,  lie  con- 
tinued On  from  that  time  repairing  and  making  parts 
for  automobiles,  and  occasionally  building  :i  complete 
motor  car. 

In  1909  he  was  joined  by  Hr.  iM.  \V.  dennings,  and  the 
firm  was  then  established  and  operated  under  the  name 
of  the  Heilman  Automobile  Company,  located  at  Van- 
dalia  and  (xulow  Streets.  In  1911  the  company  was  in- 
corporated under  the  name  of  The  Heilman  iMotor  Car 
Company,  ivitli  iMessrs.  dohn  C.  Heilman,  dl.  W.  deninngs. 


S.  D.  Hail,  d.  Frank  Davis,  and  F.  L.  Parks  as  ineorjiorators 
of  the  com])any. 

A two-story  fire-]>roof  garage  and  show  rooms  was  then 
erected  at  the  corner  of  Hlue  Rock  Street  and  Hamilton 
Avenue,  where  the  tirm  now  maintains  a selling  agency, 
service  station,  and  garage  where  they  can  meet  most  any 
requii'ements  of  the  trade.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that 
this  is  the  first  garage  erected  in  the  north  end  of  Cin- 
cinnati. 

This  tirm  distributes  the  HAYNES — America's  first  cai' — 
ami  the  COAOIBRCE  half-ton  truck.  These  two  vehicles  are 
too  well  known  to  reipui'C  further  mention. 


SHOW  ROOM  .VN'I)  (iAK.\(iE 


Souvenir  “History  of  Cumminsville” 


Knowlton’s  Corner 


The  Bristle  Pharmacies 


Chase  and  Hamilton 


I\lr.  Charles  D.  Bristle,  the  founder  of  the  Bristle  Pharmacy, 
entered  the  employment  of  Air.  L.  L.  Annstrong  in  the  year  1865.  Ai-m- 
strong’s  Drug  Store  was  located  on  Spring  Grove  Avenue,  in  the 
building  used  now  by  L.  E.  Dotzauer.  After  having  managed  the 
store  for  Air.  Armstrong,  Mr. 

Bristle  succeeded  to  the  business 
in  1876.  Prom  this  time  on,  the 
business  was  known  as  Bristle’s 
Pharmacy.  One  year  after  tak- 
ing the  business  over,  the  phar- 
macy was  moved  to  its  present 
location  on  the  southwest  corner 
of  Hoffner  Street  and  Spring 
Grove  Avenue  (Knowlton’s  Cor- 
ner), where  it  has  been  for  about 
thirty-eight  years. 

Air.  Charles  D.  Bristle  died 
in  the  year  1889 ; and  since  that 
time  the  business  has  been  owned 
by  Harry  C.  Bristle,  his  son.  In 
December,  1911,  the  drug  store 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  Hamil- 
ton and  Chase  Avenues  was  ac- 
quired by  Air.  II.  C.  Bristle,  mak- 
ing two  stores  from  which  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  people  of  Cum- 
minsville.  The  Bristle  name  has 
long  been  connected  with  the 
teiin,  “Our  drugs  are  as  good  as 
our  soda.’’  The  Bristle  sodas 
have  long  been  in  a class  by  them- 
selves in  Cincinnati,  and  the  popu- 
larity of  these  beverages  can  be 
attested  to  every  da,v  in  the  year 
by  the  large  number  of  people 
being  served. 

The  modeni  i)harmacy^  is  a.  wonderful  institution.  ’I’he  old  drug 
store  mentioned  by  Shakespeare,  when  he  said,  “1  do  remember  an 
apothecary,  and  hereabouts  he  dwells,’’  represented  a single-room 
laboratory,  with  the  shelves  tilled  with  concoctions  and  medicijies  and 
poisons  of  various  kinds'  The  development  of  modern  medical  knowl- 


edge has  so  increased  the  number  of  healing  agmits.  that  the  conven- 
tional small  room  had  to  be  extended  in  size  until,  today,  a pharma- 
ceutical kiboratory  is  not  com])lete  unless  it  contains  thousands  of 
drugs  and  chemicals.  When  you  consider  that  these  must  be  kept 

fresh  and  with  unimj)aired  value, 
you  can  realize  the  tremendous 
effoi't  nece.ssaiy  to  keej)  drug 
stoi-es  up  to  the  highest  efticiency. 
The  therapeutical  value  of  drugs 
obtained  from  the  Bihstle  labora- 
tories is  always  Tip  to  the  stand- 
ard set  by  the  Pliarmacopiea-s. 
and  theii-  actions  ai*e  always  con- 
stant and  to  the  point. 

In  addition  to  the  Drug 
and  Chemical  Depai'tments  of  the 
Bristle  Pharmacies,  those  dealing 
with  sick-i-oom  supplies  are  also 
of  th(‘  utmost  im]Toi'tance.  Sick- 
room utensils  of  every  descrip- 
tion must  l)c  ke]it  aseptic  and 
i-eady  foi'  use.  Bandages  and  tirst- 
aid  matei-ial  is  usually  needed  at 
a moment's  notice,  ami  these  are 
kept  according  to  the  higlu'st  de- 
velopment of  the  science  of  hy- 
giene. Standard  candies  and  the 
l)est  cigars  can  In'  had  at  tulliei’ 
stoia*. 

'Plu'  Prescrii'tioii  De]>art- 
ment.  which  is  one  of  tiu'  most 
im]'oi-tant  departments  of  a phai'- 
macy,  is  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Bristle,  and  alisolute  accuraey  in 
lining  presei-iptions  is  assui’ml 
The  assistants  are  registered,  and 
are  imbued  with  the  feeling  that  a prescri]dion  must  be  lillml  with 
frt'sh  drugs  and  chemicals,  and  with  such  precision  and  accuraey  as 
to  stand  tin  test  of  the  tiiu'st  iust niments.  On  this  |>latform.  tlu'  suc- 
c(‘ss  of  the  Bristle  Pharmacies  has  lu'cn  built;  and  ou  such  a ])latform 
they  shall  always  lu'  symbolic  of  all  that  is  exjHM'tml  by  the  public. 


Souvenir  “HlKlor>  of  ('iimminHvllle' 


Frank  E.  Dornseifer 


Frank  E.  Dornseifer  is  an  old  resident  of  Cnniminsville,  as  he 
has  lived  here  forty-one  years.  He  was  horn  April  25,  1873,  at  the 
same  location  where  he  carries  on  his  hnsiness.  He  went  through  the 
public  schools  here,  and  later  started  out  as  a newsboy  and  carried 
papers  for  about  two  years.  Then  the  (piestion  arose : What  was  he 
be^t  adapted  for?  Finally  he  concluded  to  go  into  the  tailoring  business, 
so  to  be  thorough  in  all  its  branches  he  began  at  the  bottom. 

He  was  an  apprentice  for  three  years,  learning  how  to  sew'  and 
put  the  garments  togethei'.  After  he  had  mastered  that  part  thoroughly 
he  started  in  to  learn  cutting.  He  soon  became  an  expert  at  that,  and 
then  decided  to  start  into  business. 


It  was  very  much  up  hill  work  at  first,  but  he  soon  began  to 
prosper.  Now  his  name  is  known  as  the  synonym  of  good  workmanship. 
He  is  one  of  the  best  in  his  line,  and  designs  many  of  his  clothes.  He 
also  bears  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  Cincinnati’s  foremost  cutters. 
Ilis  clothes  are  noted  for  their  distinctive  style  and  workmanship. 

He  is  a self-made  man,  and  has  been  very  successful  in  his 
business,  which  he  has  conducted  at  3833  Colerain  Avenue,  Cummins- 
ville,  for  the  past  twenty  years. 


>>ouvenir  ‘‘History  of  Cumminsville” 


H.  P.  Schuck 


A Concern  That  Has  Enjoyed  Marvelous  Growth 


The  story  of  the  beginnings  and  successful  career  of  II.  P. 
Schuck ’s  store  is  one  of  the  interesting  stories  connected  with  the 
business  life  of  this  community. 

Mr.  Schuck,  who  operates  and  personally  manages  the  well- 
known  dry  goods  store  at  4011-13-15  Hamilton  Avenue,  is,  in  every 
way,  a self  made  man.  He  began  business  just  as  many  other 
present  day  successful  inerchants  began — upon  a small  scale.  Eight 
years  ago  he  first  opened  his  store.  He  seems  to  have  been  suc- 
cessful from  the  very  start.  His  business  grew  and  the  patronage 
increased,  and  presently  Mr.  Schuck  found  that  it  would  be 
necessary,  as  a matter  of  business  policy,  to  seek  larger  and 
more  commodious  quarters.  He  selected  the  pi'esent  location  as 
a most  suitable  one,  and  had  the  same  I'emodeled,  and  has  added 
many  more  feet  of  door  space. 

The  store  handles  all  manner  of  diw  goods,  notions,  and 
furnishings  foi-  both  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  goods  are  all 
bought  undei’  the  personal  direction  of  l\Ir.  Schuck.  He  is  thor- 
oughly familial-  with  the  Imsiness,  which  he  has  followed  all  his 
life;  and  through  his  individual  energy  and  enterprise  has  built 
up  his  business  to  the  splendid  high  jilace  it  now  occupies,  and 
today  he  is  recogniz(*d  as  one  of  Cumminsville’s  leading  merchants. 


William  Multner 

Cumminsville’s  Pioneer  and  Leading  Grocer 


Mr.  Win.  Multner  is  the  oldest  grocer  in  t’umminsville.  He 
established  his  business  at  No.  4005  Hamilton  Avenue  in  18S1 — thirty- 
three  years  ago.  He  is  the  leading  grocei-  in  this  jiart  of  the  city,  and 
always  carries  a full  line  of  staple  ami  fancy  grocin-ies.  fruits,  and 
vegetables  in  season.  He  is  much  liked  in  the  community  on 
account  of  fair  dealing.  Parents,  in  sending  tludr  cliildi'en  to  his 
store,  can  feel  assured  that  they  will  be  served  with  great  care.  His 
steady  growth  in  business  was  the  result  of  haril  and  faithful  work 
and  study  of  the  wants  of  his  patrons. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  l\lr.  .Multner's  store,  which  is  (‘on- 
stantly  being  imjii’oved  upon,  and  tin*  (piick  sm-viee  of  his  s1oi-e 
foi'ce,  seems  to  be  very  much  aiqm'ciatcd.  judging  from  his  con- 
stantly growing  ti-ade. 

In  coniu'ction  with  the  grocery,  fruit  and  vegetable  Imsiness. 
Mr.  IMultnei’  earrii*s  in  siuison  a sjdendid  line  of  oysters,  which 
are  received  daily;  also,  commencing  in  tlu>  month  of  September, 
and  I'unning  thi'oughout  tin-  entire'  winte'r  months,  he  eai-ries  a line 
of  smoked  tish. 


Soiivonir  of  ('innminM\ illo" 


BERNARD  TOPMOELLEK 
Vioe-Pres.  and  Treas. 


I’REU  TOPMOBELER 
Secretary 


HENRY  WEBER 
President 


The  H.  Weber  Company 

FLOUR  GRAIN  ::  COAL  ::  LIME  ::  CEMENT 

Tliis  old  i-eliable  firm  was  started  shortly  after  the  Civil  War  by  Joel  Strong, 
hi  1877  ]\Ir.  Henry  Weber  purchased  a half  interest  in  the  business,  which  was 
continued  under  the  name  of  Strong  & Weber.  In  1882  Mr.  Barney  Topmoeller 
bought  Mr.  Joel  Strong’s  interest.  The  firm’s  name  then  changed  to  IT.  Weber 
& Co.  In  1888  the  old  one-story  feed  store  was  enlarged  to  an  elevator  with  a 
capacity  of  25,(K)0  bushels  of  grain.  Through  their  industrial  efforts  additional 
property  had  to  be  bought  to  meet  the  demands  for  coal  and  huilding  material, 
in  1912  a stock  company  was  formed  under  the  name  of  The  H.  Weber  Company. 
Tlieir  office  is  located  at  the  corner  of  Blue  Rock  and  Apple  Streets. 


HENRY  .1.  WEBER 
(ieneral  .Manager 
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The  F.  & A.  Weber  Company 


The  father  of  Frederick  and  Anthony  Weber  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  this  com- 
munity. He  came  to  New  Burlington  in  1838,  and  in  1850  found  employment  in  Cumniinsville 
as  coachman  for  Jacob  Hoft'ner.  Here  he  remained  for  thirty-one  years,  until  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1881.  The  sons,  Frederick  and  Anthony,  both  enterprising  young  men,  learned  the 
carpenter  trade.  In  1883  they  built  a mill  on  Cherry  Street.  Fortune  smiled  on  the  brothers, 
and  their  business  increased  so  rapidly  that' they  enlarged  their  mill  each  year  for  three  years. 

In  1886  they  built  a factory  on  the  corner  lot  adjoining  their  present  mill,  and  carried  on  the 
biisiness  until  1890.  They  then  engaged  in  real  estate  business  on  a large  scale,  having  pur- 
chased and  developed  the  Fuller  property,  which  was  the  cause  of  great  improvement  in  that  lo- 
cality, greatly  beautifying  the  community. 

The  Weber  Brothers  were  the  first  to  build  concrete  buildings  in  Cumminsville,  building 
three  in  three  years.  The  first  one  built  is  now  occupied  by  the  Scheiffele  Shoe  Co.;  the  second 
is  occupied  by  the  Helming-McKenzie  Shoe  Co.;  and  the  third,  by  the  Williams  Shoe  Co.  This 
last  building  was  intended  to  be  used  as  a warehouse  and  factory  by  the  F.  & A.  Weber  Co.,  but 
ANTHONY  WEBKB  the  Williams  Shoe  Co.  finally  persuaded  them  to  lease  it.  fkki>  wkbek 

Anthony  Weber  was  married  to  Mary  Ruthemeyer  in  1884.  They  have  three  daughters — 

Mary,  Cecelia,  and  Agnes.  Anthony  Weber  died  in  November,  1911.  Frederick  Weber  was  married  IMay,  11,  1875,  to  Gertrude  Topmoeller. 

They  have  six  children,  three  boys — Charles. 

William,  and  Frank — and  three  daughters — 

Catherine,  Ella,  and  Anna. 

In  1906  the  brothers  incorporated,  the  busi- 
ness thereafter  being  known  as  The  F.  & A. 

Weber  Company.  Charles  A.  Webei-  has  suc- 
ceeded Anthony  Weber  as  secretary -treasumi". 

This  firm  has  been  the  cause  of  much  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  (himminsville. 


RES1I)KN(  K OF  .ANTHONY  WKBEK 


FH.AS.  B EBEIi 


KESIOKNCF.  Ol'  FHEI)  WEBKK 
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William  E.  Wright 


William  H.  Wi'ight  was  horn  in  Harrison, 
0.,  August  14,  1863,  a prodnet  of  old  English 
and  American  stock,  being  descended  on  his 
mother’s  side  from  Colonel  Jolni  Bledsoe, 
on  whose  plantation  the  entii'e  city  of  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  now  stands.  After  leaving  school, 
he  woi-ked  with  his  father  in  the  inimting  busi- 
ness. In  1884  he  came  to  Cnmminsville,  and 
after  plying  the  painting  trade  foi'  two  years, 
secured  employment  as  a wall-pa])ei'  hanger 
foi-  the  Rightmeyer  store. 

On  Fehrnary  15,  1831,  he  entered  the  busi- 
ness for  himself,  opening  a store  at  3909  Spring 
Orove  Avenue.  In  1902  he  purchased  the 
building  at  3911  Spring  Grove  Avenue,  into 
which  he  moved  his  store.  He  has  since  re- 
modeled the  building,  and  today  it  is  one  of 
the  best  and  most  up-to-date  wall-paper 
stores  in  the  northern  end  of  Cincinnati. 

Hr.  Wright  handles  only  the  most  up-to-date 
and  approved  styles  of  wall  paper,  and  in  his 
employ  may  be  found  only  expert  hangers. 
These  facts,  coupled  with  his  desire  to  please, 
insure  one  of  receiving  strictly  first-class  work. 

With  a store  like  Wright’s  in  our  coin- 
munity,  anyone  wishing  anything  in  the 
AVright  line  should  apply  our  slogan  in  deed 
as  well  as  word,  and  “Get  it  in  Cnmminsville.” 


George  K.  Weissenberger 

Geoi'ge  K.  Weissenberger,  whose  rooting  and 
galvanized  iron  cornice  establishment  is  lo- 
cated at  4011  Spring  Grove  Avenue  (Knowl- 
ton’s  Corner),  is  one  of  Cumminsville’s  oldest 
and  best  known  merchants  in  this  line  of 
business.  For  twenty-eight  years  Mr.  ACeis- 
senbei'ger  has  seen  almost  continuous  service 
in  metal  work  in  our  suburh.  He  specializes 
in  tin,  slate,  and  tile  roofing ; manufactui'es 
galvanized  iron  cornice  work,  doi-mer  windows, 
dooi-  caps,  finials,  skylights,  etc.  Thi-ough  his 
up-to-date  facilities,  he  is  enabled  to  execute 
all  possible  orders  with  the  greatest  dispatch. 
Among  the  many  contracts  secured  by  the 
linn  ai'e  the  IMiller  Block,  German  Protestant 
Church,  and  the  Baptist  Church. 

He  has  taken  his  son,  George  K.  Weissen- 
berger Jr.,  into  the  business;  and  the  firm 
is  now  one  of  fhe  busiesf  in  Ciimniinsville. 
The  experience  of  fhe  elder  member  of  the 
firm  wifh  fhe  enferprise  of  fhe  yoiinger  has 
formed  a very  strong  combination.  Their 
business  extends  all  over  Cincinnati. 


George  Durban 


Air.  Durban  is  one  of  Northside’s  most  en- 
ergetic and  progressive  citizens,  which  is  evi- 
denced by  the  recent  improvements  nuade  by 
him.  He  started  in  business  in  December, 
1909,  at  4141  Hamilton  Avenue,  and  has  but  re- 
cently moved  to  his  present  location — 4179 
Hamilton  Avenue — where  he  maintains  a store 
that  is  an  added  attraction  and  ornament  to 
our  commiinity.  There  is  also  a large  store, 
together  with  green  houses,  in  Clifton,  from 
which  Air.  Durban  draws  most  of  the  flowers 
offered  for  sale.  These  green  houses  have  ap- 
proximately ten  thousand  square  feet  under 
glass.  The  latest  equipment  is  used  in  the 
caring  for  and  delivering  of  cut  flowers,  and 
every  modern  convenience  is  provided  to  in- 
sure first-class  service  for  customers.  We  feel 
that  Air.  Durban’s  business  is  a necessary  ad- 
junct to  our  suburh,  and  gives  to  us  the  privi- 
lege of  availing  ourselves  of  the  full  satis- 
faction and  pleasure  gained  from  the  ob- 
servation or  possession  of  the  beautiful  line 
of  plants  and  flowers  handled  by  him. 

To  all  lovers  of  planfs  and  flowers  we 
recomimend  a visit  to  this  store,  and  can  assure 
.you  alwa.vs  of  the  satisfaction  of  having  a 
most  varied  and  up-to-date  assortment  from 
which  to  make  .vour  purchases. 
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George  Bauersfeld 


George  Bauersfeld  is  the  well-kuown  pro- 
prietor of  Cumminsville ’s  only  five-  and  ten- 
cent  store,  which  has  been  in  operation  for 
about  five  years.  Owing  to  the  demand  for 
goods  of  greater  value  which  are  not  ordi- 
narily carried  by  five-  and  ten-eent  stores,  he 
has  added  many  other  lines  to  his  stock.  Cum- 
minsville is  exceptionally  fortunate  in  having 
a merchant  of  Mr.  Bauersfeld ’s  tjqDe — one 
whose  aim  is  to  combine  (juality  and  price. 
Shoppers  neglecting  to  visit  this  store  once  a 
week  lose  many  bargain  opportunities. 

Mr.  Bauersfeld  built  up  this  successful  busi- 
ness through  close  attention  and  much  hard 
work,  and  has  quite  recently  been  rewarded 
by  an(  increase  in  business  of  such  volume  that 
it  has  been  necessary  to  move  into  his  present 
large  (piarters.  It  goes  without  saying  that  he 
is  one  of  the  Northside  Business  Club’s  most 
active  and  progressive  members,  and  is  cer- 
tainly a credit  to  our  community.  He  is  ever 
ready  to  lend  his  best  efforts  to  any  project 
that  may  lx*  beneficial  to  oui-  suburl). 


The  Consolidation  Coal  Company 

The  Consolidation  Coal  Company  has  for 
the  past  thirteen  years  operated  a Coal 
Hopper  and  Storage  Yard  at  the  intersection 
of  Spring  Grove  Avenue  and  The  Italtimore  i 
Ohio,  South-Western  Railroad.  From  here 
they  distribute  the  various  grades  of  Coal 
and  Coke  they  produce  in  the  States  of 
Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky  and 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Cumminsville  trade. 

This  company  is  one  of  the  largest,  if  not 
the  largest  Coal  Mining  Company  in  the 
world,  having  a capacity  of  fifteen  million 
tons  annually. 

Mr.  Henry  Feis,  who  is  well  known  and 
popular  with  the  Cumminsville  trade,  is  su- 
perintendent of  this  plant. 


William  J.  Erd 


William  -I.  Fial,  l)etter  known  as  '‘Bill,'’ 
is  one  of  the  leading  brick-laying  contractors 
of  our  suburb.  He  has  worked  at  this  trade 
for  over  a quarter  of  a century,  and  for  the 
last  17  years  has  been  doing  contracting  for 
brick  work.  The  Americus  and  Liberty  Thea- 
tei's,  Heilman’s  Garage,  and  the  residence  of 
Peter  G.  Thomson  are  a few  of  the  many 
structures  that  lie  has  ei-ected  in  oui-  sulnirb. 
He  is  an  expert  in  liis  line,  and  whenever  he 
builds  a structure  you  can  rely  on  tin'  fact 
that  it  is  a good  one. 

Bill  has  lived  in  Cumminsville  all  his  life 
and  is  well  known  to  everybody.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Northside  Business  Club,  has 
served  on  many  committees  and  is  an  active 
citizen  in  our  suburb.  He  lives  at  Hamilton 
Avenue  and  Glen  Parker.  Phone.  Park  b!Hi. 
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The  £agle  Manufacturing  Company 


The  Eagrle  ]\Iaiiufactiu*iiig  Comjiany  was  established  in  1897, 
and  at  that  time  occupied  a tioor  in  the  Lion  Power  Building.  In 
1901  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and 
since  that  time  R.  B.  Goodrich  has  been  its  president. 

In  1903  the  Odd  Fellons’  Building,  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
Blue  Rock  and  Turrill  Streets,  was  purchased,  and  the  Eagle  Manu- 
facturing Company  occupied  this  building  until  1909,  when  it  found 
that  through  its  growing  husine.s.9i  it  would  need  larger  (piarters.  The 
property  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Blue  Rock  and  Turrill  Streets 
was  then  jiurchased,  ajid  th<"  five-story  steel  and  concrete  building 


was  erected ; and  in  1910  the  company  moved  to  its  present  location. 

The  business  has  worked  up  fi'om  a very  small  beginning,  and 
is  now  the  largest  metal  specialty  manufacturing  factory  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  a national  reputation  on  fine  tool  and  die  work, 
special  machinery,  etc. ; and  now  employs  about  seventy-five  expert 
tool  and  die  makers,  mechanics,  and  machine  hands.  Besides  manu- 
facturing metal  specialties  of  all  kinds  for  outside  firms,  they  also 
manufacture  a line  of  patented  specialties  which  they  own. 

The  present  officers  are  R.  B.  Goodrich,  president ; Roger  Mor- 
lison,  secretart"  and  treasurer,  and  0.  C.  Daugherty,  general  manager. 
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Park  Theatre 


The  Northside  Aimise- 
ment  Company,  which 
built  and  owns  Thk 
Park  Motion  Picture 
Theater  and  Billiard 
Room,  located  on  Hamil- 
ton Avenue  opposite 
Lingo  Street,  was  organ- 
ized and  incorporated 
On  February  12,  If)  18, 
by  John  J.  Vogelpohl, 

Wm.  A.  Schmid,  Chris. 

J.  Keller,  J.  II.  Browui 
Jr.,  and  H.  G.  Kruse, 
all  Cumminsville  busi- 
ness men.  Ground  was 
brokjen  on  April  1st; 
the  contracts  for  all 
work  being  awarded  to 
Cumminsville  contract- 
ors. The  building  was 
completed  and  throwji 
open  to  the  i)ul)lic  on 
Thanksgiving  Eve. 

It  wa.s  the  first  mo- 
tion picture  theatci-  in 
America  to  install  a di- 
rect ventilating  system, 
at  an  expenditui-e  of 
some  .1^7,500,  the  air 
being  taken  direct  from 
the  outside,  and  forced 
by  means  of  a sixt.v-incli 
fan  thimugh  a large  tun- 
nel to  an  outlet  under  each  seat,  supplying  thii-ty-seven  cid)ic  feet 
per  minute  for  each  and  every  occupant,  oi-  21,600  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  the  air  then  being  forced  upwards  and  out  six  large  ventila- 
tors placed  in  the  ceiling.  The  entire  atmosphere  of  the  theater 
IS  changed  every  four  minutes.  The  seats  are  all  nineteen  and 
twenty  inches  in  width,  thirty-two  inches  hack  to  hack;  and  the 


floor  is  sloped  so  that 
every  patron  has  a 
eomfortahle  and  unoh- 
structed  view  of  the 
pictures  at  all  times. 
The  eomjiany  has  re- 
cently installed  a Wur- 
litzei-  Ochestra  Organ  at 
an  expense  of  !fJ.OOO, 
tjhe  sole  idea  of  the 
company  being  to  give 
Cumminsville  ptmi)le  a 
sanitary,  eomfortahle. 
up-to-date  motion  pic- 

ture playhouse  ecpial  to 
aipv  in  the  city.  This 
is  hy  far  the  biggest 
iiiiprovemeiit  in  ('um- 
minsville  during  the 

past  yeai-,  the  com- 
pleted plant  having  cost 
about  )()(). 

The  ma)iageuient  of 
this  theatei'  will  en- 

deavor to  offer  at  all 
times  only  such  enter- 
tainment as  will  ht' 

consistent  with  Ameri- 
can Manhood  aiul  Wo- 
manhood. Our  hous(‘ 
i'^  a theatei-  for  mothers, 
daughters,  sisters,  and 
wives;  when-  the  purit.v 
ot  their  thoug'ht  will 
he  conserved  above  all  things,  'file  officers  and  the  members  of  the 
board  ot  dii-ectors  are  leading  business  men  of  this  suburb,  and  men 
of  famil.v,  as  follows:  .lohn  .1.  Vogelpohl,  iiresidi-nt  ; Chris.  -I.  IG-lbu-. 

treasurer;  Ilarrv  G.  Kruse,  s(‘cretar.\’  and  manager;  Louis  Csiiiirei-. 
and  flohu  II.  Broiin  'Ir. ; and  all  tin-  .st oi-khrilders  are  re.suhuits  ot' 

( 'umminsville. 
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Louis  Usinger 


Louis  rsinp;er,  the  father  of  the  present  Louis 
Usinger,  was  one  of  the  oldest  business  men  in  this 
community.  i\lr.  Louis  Usinger  8r.  was  bom  in 
Oherrad  Nassau,  Germany,  in  18129.  He  came  to 

America  in  1850,  and  landed  in  New  York  City. 
Here  he  worked  at  his  trade  as  a blacksmith,  but 
was  dissatisfied  with  conditions,  and  two  years  later 
he  decided  to  go  West,  and  settled  in  Pittsburgh. 
Here  again  he  did  not  like  conditions,  and  moved  to 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  where  he  remained  for  four 


months  only.  He  then  came  to  Cincinnati,  and  settled  in  Cummins- 
ville  in  1855.  Here  he  entered  into  a partnership  in  the  wagon  busi- 
ness, and  in  1863  he  started  in  business  for  himself  at  the  present 
location,  3807  Spring  Grove  Avenue. 

Here  he  continued  in  business  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  October  28,  1902.  The  business  is  still  continued  as  here- 
tofore, Louis  -Ir.  assuming  the  responsibilities,  assisted  by  his 
brothers,  Peter  and  Fred. 

The  business  methods  of  thi&  firm  are  beyond  reproach,  and 
the  work  gives  excellent  service  and  splendid  satisfaction.  Mr. 
Usinger  therefore  has  the  patronage  of  a large  number  of  people 
of  this  commiuiity.  Mr.  Louis  Usinger  resides  at  1845  Hanfield 
Street;  and  he  is  always  ready  to  aid  and  assist  in  anything  that  is 
for  the  betterment  of  this  community.  He  is  very  active  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Northside  Business  Club,  and  never  shirks  any  re- 
sponsibilities that  are  thimst  upon  him. 
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is  a.  valuable  asset  to  this  eoiiiimmity.  He  has  gone 
to  a great  expense  in  remodeling  and  renovating 
both  the  grove  and  the  dining  rooms.  His  manner 
of  serving  meals  tickles  the  palate,  and  his  patrons 
always  return.  During  the  summer  mouths  he  gives 
eajberet  shows  nightly,  and  the  programs  rendered 
are  of  the  highest  type.  Twice  a month  he  gives  a 
band  concert,  and  that  it  is  appreciated  is  b-est 
gauged  by  the  large  number  of  people  who  attend. 

His  garden  has  become  the  place  for  family 
gatherings,  and  the  community  can  well  feel  proud 
in  liaving  a man  like  Mi-.  Hoelschei-  in  its  midst. 
Tie  lielieves  in  serving  his  patrons  well,  and  spares 
neither  time  nor  money  to  gain  tliat  end.  The  result 
is  tliat  his  patrons  are  of  the  best  of  this  eoiminuiity. 


Theodore  K.  Hoelscher 

3733  Spring  Grove  Avenue 


Theodore  K.  Hoelscher  was  born  in  Khine,  Ger- 
many, in  1863,  where  he  lived  until  he  was  twenty- 
seven  yeavs  of  age.  While  there  he  a.ssisted  his 
1)1  other-in-law  as  a eontraetor.  and  he  laid  the  tirst 
concrete  sewer  in  Germany  in  1890.  He  then 
came  to  America,  where  he  heeauie  a chef  and  a 
cook,  and  dishes  jirepai-ed  by  liim  ai-e  known  to 
many  Cincinnatians. 

He  came  to  his  present  location  on  November  ll-'l. 
1912.  IMr.  Hoelscher,  as  jn-oprietor  of  Popular  Grove, 


Souvenir  “History  of  ('iiminin*.\ illc** 


The  John  J.  Vogelpohl  Company 


The  extensive  phimbing  and  heating  hnsiness  operated  by  this 
company  at  415(5  Hamilton  Avenue,  with  branches  at  College  Hill  and 
on  State  Avenue,  is  the  result  of  years  of  hard  work  and  close  appli- 
cation to  business  by  its  ])resident,  John  J.  Vogelpohl.  This  company 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  known  plumbing  and  heating  estab- 
lishments in  the  city  of  Cincinnati ; and  in  its  time  has  had  the  con- 
tracts for  some  of  the  largest  and  most  important  business  houses  and 
institutions.  At  the  present  time  they  are  working  on  the  contract 
for  the  heating  and  e<juipment  of  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  and 
a number  of  other  buildings  of  equal  size.  They  have  had  in  the  past 


the  heating  contracts  for  the  Helming-McKenzie  Co.  and  several  other 
of  our  larger  industries  in  this  section  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Vogelpohl  began  business  on  State  Avenue  in  1899.  He 
moved  to  College  Hill  in  1900,  and  continued  his  business  there  until 
about  1904,  at  which  time  he  transferred  his  business  headquarters  to 
his/  present  location  in  Cumminsville.  The  business  has  grown  to  such 
an  extent  in  thd  last  few  years  that  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  com- 
pany to  make  some  additions  to  their  plant.  At  the  present  time  they 
are  at  the  height  of  their  business  prosperity,  and  find  it  necessary  to 
carry  a larger  stock  of  merchandise  than  any  company  in  a similar 
line  of  business  in  Cincinnati.  The  class  of 
service  given  by  the  John  J.  Vogelpohl  Company 
has  been  such  as  to  merit  the  confidence  and  to 
commend  them  to  the  citizens  of  Northside  and 
Cumminsville. 

The  members  of  this  company  are 
known  particularly  through  their  having 
been  identified  with  various  of  the  most 
important  business  institutions  in  this  city, 
and  have  all  been  active  members  of  the 
Northside  Business  Club  and  other  organizations 
for  a number  of  years.  Mr.  Vogelpohl  was 
vice-president  of  the  Northside  Business  Club 
for  two  years,  and  has  been  president  of  the 
Cincinnati  Master  Plumbers’  Association  and  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Ohio  Master  Plumbers’  Association.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Northside  Amusement  Company,  di- 
rector of  St.  Joseph’s  Orphan  Asylum,  director  of 
the  Northside  Bank,  president  of  the  Unity  Home 
Company  and  president  of  the  Spring  Lawn 
Realty  Company.  The  other  members  of  the 
company  are  Messrs.  Charles  Duwel,  Benjamin  J. 
Topmoeller,  Bernard  Topmoeller,  J.  E.  McGrath, 
and  A.  A.  Dehler  They  can  always  be  depended 
iipon  to  lend  their  assistance  to  any  matters  per- 
taining to  the  improvement  and  betterment  of 
our  community. 


Souvenir  “History  of  Cumminsville*^ 


The  Douglas  Granite  Company 


Among  the  natural  advantages  in  which  our 
suburb  abounds,  one  of  the  most  distinctive  fea- 
tures is  our  beautiful  “City  of  the  Dead” — the 
Cemetery  of  Spring  Grove,  noted  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  world.  Surrounded  by  magnificent 
scenery,  dreamy  lakes,  trees  and  shrubbery,  it  is 
the  last  resting-place  of  Cincinnati’s  most  promi- 
nent citizens  and  pioneers. 

The  beauty  of  this  ideal  spot  is  enhanced  by 
the  many  elegant  memorials  placed  by  The  Douglas 
Granite  Company  at  the  graves  of  the  most  exclus- 
ive old  families  of  our  city,  such  as:  Alphonso  Taft, 
Charles  Schmidlapp,  George  McAlpin,  Oliver  Perin, 
Wm.  Ebersole,  P.  R.  Mitchell,  A.  H.  Mitchell,  Perin  Langdon, 
Isaac  Bates,  Marcus  Warth,  M.  B.  Farrin,  Judge  S.  W.  Smith, 
Mary  A.  Duhnie,  James  M.  Glenn,  Geoi'ge  P.  Dieterle,  James  Albert 
Green,  John  A.  Pitts,  D.  R.  Baldwin,  Gazzam  Gano,  Sarah  I\l. 
Gibson,  Wm.  G.  Hosea,  George  M.  Stone,  R.  W.  NeflP,  etc.,  etc. 

Established  in  1870  by  George  A.  Douglas,  who  was  known 


B.  J.  Ostenkamp 


as  the  Dean  of  the  monument  industry  in  the  Middle  West,  the 
name  of  The  Douglas  Granite  Co.  has  become  a household  word 
for  all  that  is  beautiful  and  ai'tistic  in  memorial  building.  Its 
stern  principles  for  all  that  is  honorable  in  business  methods,  and 
in  its  dealings  with  its  employes  as  well  as  the  public  in  general, 
has  won  for  it  an  enviable  rejmtation  in  the  business  world.  Its 
unalterable  standpoint  of  accepting  no  contracts  unless  specified 
for  the  very  best  of  workmanship  and  material,  has  won  for  it  tlm 
confidence  and  patronage  of  Cincinnati's  most  exclusive  families. 

B.  J.  Ostenkamp,  the  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
company,  has  been  a life-long  student  of  monumental  design,  and 
a large  numbei-  of  the  beautiful  memorials  that  decorate  the 
graves  of  our  prominent  citizens  have  been  designed  by  him.  His 
thorough  technical  knowledge,  atMpiired  during  a jieriod  of  over 
twenty-five  years  at  his  chosen  iirofession.  assures  those  seeking 
his  advice  of  the  very  highest  ideals  in  the  monumental  art.  Mr. 
Ostenkamp  has  been  a resident  of  Cumminsville  for  over  thirt\- 
years,  and  resides  in  a beautiful  bungalow  of  his  own  design  at 
Ib75  Pullan  Avenue. 


B.  *1.  OSTKN  K A ,M  I*.  I'rehidrnt  unti  (ilenerul 


(iKOKiiK  A.  nOl  <;i.AS.  l-ouiuUr. 


K.  >1.  \ iiw- rrt***i<U*nt  and  >«vr«'lar>. 

Soin»*nir  of  ('uinminNvIll^*' 


The  Helming-McKenzie  Shoe  Company 


W.M.  S. 


(iKOKCiK  K.  VOLL.MAN 


The  photos  hei'eiii  shown  represent  the  of- 
ficers of  (.'nmniinsville "s  gi-eatest  industry — 
The  llelniing-iMcKenzie  Shoe  Coinpany,  located 
at  40]5-lh  Cherry  Street — namely,  Wm.  S. 
iMcKenzie,  president;  -lohn  Helming  .Jr.,  vice- 
president;  and  George  11.  Vollman,  seeretai'y. 

About  twenty-three  yeai's  ago  tliis  concern 
organized  to  inanufactui'e  ladies’  tine  shoes  in 
a very  liumhle  way;  and  by  ])ersistent  efforts, 
coupled  with  honest,  upright  business  dtad- 
ings  throughout  theii-  career,  they  have  grown 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  nuinliei'ed  among 
Cincinnati’s  gi'eatest  and  most  pi'osperous  shoe 
manufacturtu's.  Erecting  a i)lant  on  the  pi'es- 
ent  site  eiglit  years  ago,  and  after  having  oc- 


cupied it  only  three  years,  they  found  they 
had  already  outgi'owii  it,  and  were  forced 
to  enlarge;  so  that  theii-  buildings  now  extend 
fi*om  Cherry  to  Delaney  Streets,  showing  a 
frontage  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  or 
more  on  Cherry  Street, 

Cumniinsville  snay  justly  be  proud  of  this 
organization,  who  employ  about  five  hundred 
people,  and  whose  weekly  pay  roll  averages 
seven  thousand  dollars  or  more,  the  majority 
of  which  is  distributed  amongst  the  workers 
residing  in  this  village. 

They  have  deservedly  earned  and  look  upon 
their  slogan  with  much  pride — namely,  that 
of  “'The  Swellest  Line  in  Cincinnati  Today.” 


I 


Svavenir  “History  of  Cumminsville' 


Thomas  J.  Conner 


When  l^atriek  Conner,  the  father 
of  our  well-known  Councilman,  left 
Roscommon,  Ireland,  in  1847,  and 
came  to  Cincinnati,  this  country 
gained  a citizen  of  the  same  stock 
that  helped  to  make  our  nation 
wliat  it  is  today.  Young  Patrick, 
who  was  hut  sixteen,  secured  a 
job  on  an  Oliio  River  steamboat. 
Later  he  drove  a team.  Patrick, 
with  his  Irish  vigor,  soon  went 
into  the  teaming  and  contracting 
l)usiness  foi‘  himself  vuth  a vim, 
and  success  crowned  his  efforts. 
In  1863  he  came  to  Cumminsville, 
and  two  years  later  he  built  his 
home  on  Delaney  Street  (the  site 
of  which  is  now  used  by  a part  of 
the  H'elming-McKenzie  Shoe  Co. 
plant),  and  lived  there  until  his 
death  in  1883.  He  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  who  helped  build  Cum- 
minsville, and  was  always  an  en- 
thusiastic worker  for  anything  that  niiglit  better  conditions  liere. 

Soon  after  Patrick  Conner  moved  to  Cumminsville,  Thomas 
J.  Conner  was  born.  Thomas  J.  was  certainly  “a  chip  off  the  old 
block,'’  as  the  old  saying  goes.  Inheriting  his  father’s  energy,  today 
he  stands  out  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  (Cincinnati, 
and  especially  in  our  locality.  lie  is  engaged  in  the  steam  and  hot- 
water  heating  and  ])ower  pipe  fitting  business.  That  he  is  an  ex- 
pert in  his  line  is  attested  by  the  fact  of  the  many  jobs  he  has  com- 
pleted throughout  this  locality.  One  of  his  late  big  jobs  was  the 
installation  of  a Warren- Webster  Heating  System  and  Power  Plant 
for  the  factory  building  of  Cumminsville ’s  new  big  industry,  the  Ohio 
Knife  Company,  located  at  the  intersection  of  the  11.  & D.  R.  R. 
tracks  and  Dreman  Avenue.  He  givc'S  pi-ompl  attention  1o  all  work, 
large  or  small,  new  or  repair  jobs. 

Cumminsville  is  justly  f)roud  of  its  (’ouncilman,  “'rom” 
Conners.  Tin*  evidence  of  this  is  shown  by  Ihe  fact  that  this  is  his 
third  teriti.  “Tom”  represents  the  people;  and  his  honest,  straight- 
forward, clean  methods  have  gaimsl  the  res]>eet  of  (‘veryone. 


“Tom’’  has  been  a member  of  the  Northside  Business  Club  for 
many  years,  being  one  of  its  hardest  workers.  His  enthusiasm  and 
ardent  speeches  for  a “Better  and  Bigger  Cumminsville”  has  in- 
jected a fighting  spirit  into  that  organization,  which  every  civic  body 
of  its  kind  needs.  Whenever  “Tom”  undertakes  to  do  a thing  you 
can  count  on  it  being  done,  and  done  well.  He  resides  at  1618 
(Hen  Parker  Avenue.  Phone,  Park  1133-X. 


Tilt*  OI<l  ('onner  Home  on  Street. 


soineiiir  **llUtor>  of  <umminsvlU<»*' 


M.  Kraemer 


Mr.  Ki'aeiner  was  hoiai  in  Oherfi-anken,  in  Byern,  (iennany,  in 
1875.  After  leai'iiing  the  tailoring'  tratle  in  his  native  land,  he  emi- 
grated to  Amei'ica  in  1892.  Throngh  glowing  repoi'ts  of  Cincinnati 
received  hy  him  fi'om  friends,  he  immediately  came  to  this  city  npion 
his  ari'ival  in  this  country.  lie  was  engaged  in  the  tailoihng  business 
on  Eighth  Street  until  IthHi,  when  he  moved  to  Cumminsville,  and  siic- 
ceeded  to  the  husiness  of  Howard  .lohnson  at  4210  Hamilton  Avenue, 
his  pi'esent  location.  Mi-.  Kraemer  has  been  very  successful  in  gain- 
ing and  retaining  the  coniidence  of  the  iieople  of  this  community,  and 
by  patronizing  him  you  are  assured  of  the  highest  class  of  service  in 
his  particular  line  of  work.  He  has  made  some  improvements  in  his 
property  which  have  added  to  Northside’s  attractiveness.  A member 
of  the  club,  he  is  ever  ready  to  assist  in  the  betterment  of  onr  snhurh. 


Souvenir  “Hi>»t«>r.v  of  ('iiinminsville” 


John  A.  Allgeyer 


i\Ir.  Allgeyer  was  horn  just  over  the  border  in  Camp  Wash- 
ington. His  first  business  activities  were  with  the  old  firm  of  F.  & A. 
Weber,  now  the  F.  & A.  Welier  Company.  He  was  with  that  firm 
from  J884  to  1903.  His  next  venture  was  in  the  insurance  field,  in 
which  he  was  connected  with  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany as  agent  and  assistant  superintendent  for  five  yea’’s 


Always  alive  to  the  demands  of  the  public,  he  went  info  tin- 
millinery  husiness  at  4139  Hamilton  Avenue,  and  later  opened  a 
hair  store  and  hair  dressing  parlors  in  connection  with  his  millinery 
husiness.  This  latest  addition  to  Cumminsville  businesses  has  be- 
come indispensable  to  the  ladies  of  Cumminsville,  and  the  uniform 
good  service  extended  to  all  has  won  the  most  of  the  Cumminsville 
ladies  aAvay  from  the  city  stores. 

In  order  to  house  these  two  stores  Mr.  Allgeyer,  in  1913,  built 
a,  magnificent  building.  This  building  is  one  of  the  best  looking 
husiness  properties  on  Hamilton  Avenue. 

Mr.  Allgeyer  is  an  active  campaigner  for  all  that  is  good  for 
Cumminsville,  and  his  interest  in  the  Northside  Business  Club  has 
always  been  very  strong.  Mr.  Allgeyer  is  counted  one  of  Cummins- 
ville’s  substantial  business  men  and  among  the  leaders  in  bringing 
business  to  Cumminsville.  In  this  day  of  progress,  when  business 
is  only  won  tltrough  superior  service,  iMi-.  Allgeyer  has  proven  him- 
self a winner. 


The  Cumminsville  German  Bank 


“13us,iness  is  business  only  when  conducted  along  straight 
lines.”  The  straightest  line  to  a permanent  success  foi'  a business 
man  now,  or  for  the  future  business  men,  is  a bank  account — com- 
mercial,, savings,  or  both.  The  strength  of  a nation,  financially,  is  the 
ability  of  its  people  to  save.  Ouk  peopije  in  (himminsville  are  showiiig 
every  day  that  they,  too,  are  pun-VNCialuy  strong;  and  in  this  mai'ked 
strength  of  our]  people  lies  the  i-eason  for  the  formation  and  organiza- 
tion of  The  (.himminsville  German  Bank,  hi  any  have  opened  commer- 
cial and  savings  accounts  in  this  newest  financial  institution,  and  more 
are  availing  themselves  of  its  advantages  every  banking  day. 

The  Cumminsville  Glerman  Bank  was  incorporated  Beptember 
15,  1911.  It  opened  for  business 
March  4,  1912.  The  following 
show  the  growth  of  the  assets 
from  April  18,  1912,  the  date  of 
its  first  published  statement : 


April  18,  1912 

September  4,  1912.... 

96,365.93 

November  26,  1912.  . . 

99,907.85 

February  4,  1913 

117,026.19 

June  4,  1913 

160,801.91 

September  4,  1913.... 

175,600.28 

October  31,  1913 

184,015.33 

January  13,  1914 

184,690.85 

June  30,  1914 

201,739.48 

At  this  writing  the  assets  are 
$212,216.60 — an  increase  since  the 
date  of  opening  of  .$152,741.35  in 
a little  over  two  years. 

These  j)ublished  statements 
are  a positive  and  convincing 
proof  that  The  (himminsville 


German  Bank  was  needed;  that  the  peojile  have  placed  confidence 
in  this  institution,  and  more  and  more  are  availing  themselves  of 
its  advantages.  Our  dooi-  is  always  open  to  those  who  will  come 
and  try.  Why  not  try  now? 

The  gradual  growth  of  The  Cumminsville  German  Bank  be- 
speaks volumes  for  the  energy  of  its  President  and  Board  of 
Directors,  as  well  as  of  the  good  will  and  the  efforts  of  its  ninety- 
five  stockholders,  90  percent  of  whom  are  (himminsville  business 
men  and  merchants. 

The  officei's  are  Messrs,  -lohn  B.  lleid,  ])resident ; -lames 
G.  Fisk,  vice-]>resi(lent  ; Edward  B.  Harris,  vice-president;  Herbert 

•I.  Dorger,  cashier.  Directors: 
Messrs.  John  A.  Allgeyer,  Louis 
Bressler,  Win.  II.  Cowguill.  (i'has. 
II.  Dhonaii,  B.  L.  Dorger.  Chas. 
Diiwel,  Henry  .1.  II.  Evers,  L.  A. 
Walton,  G.  A.  Stifel.  John  IMiller, 
('.  Fred  Siehl.  and  Henry  Smith. 

'file  (himminsville  Gmaiian 
Ikuik  banking  rooms  are  at 
Knowlton's  Corner — the  "Huh  of 
( himniinsvilhe 

'I'he  ( hinnninsx  ille  German 
Bank  ofihu-s  all  hanking  facilitii's 
— coinmereial  and  savings  ac- 
(‘onnts,  and  safety  de]iosit  boxes. 
Savings  aeeonnts  draw  .3  pt'r- 
eent  interest,  computed  semi- 
annnally.  and  pa.vahle  in  . I line 
and  December.  Express  money 
orders,  foreign  exidiangt'  and 
traviders'  eluMines  are  sidd. 


Son  w'liir  " II  ist  or\  of  ('umminH\  ille' 


“What  a Difference  Clothes  Will 

William  F.  Armand 

Fashionable  Tailor 


LOTIIKS  do  not  make  the  man,  l)nt  they  do  make  a good 
or  had  im])i’ession  of  ]iim.  Competition  is  so  keen,  im- 
pressions so  (pdckly  made,  that  no  man  can  afford  to 
liandieap  himself  unnecessarily,  oi'  forego  the  advantage 
of  that  “good  impression,”  'which  is  so  easily  made  and 
which  is  ofttimes  so  lasting.  In  the  making  of  clothes 
much  is  dependent  upon  the  tailoi'  as  to  whether  or  not  they  will 
create  that  “good  impression.” 

William  F.  Armand,  Cnmminsville ’s  fashionable  tailor,  devotes 
his  experience  and  talents  to  the  desigidng  and  tailoring  of  clothes 
which  give  to  the  wearer  that  “success  look,”  and  which  creates 
that  “good  imi)ression.  ” Foi-  beauty  of  fabric  smartness  of  style, 
and  perfect  titling  (pialities,  Armand-made  clothes  are  unexcelled. 

Mr.  Armand,  or  just  “Hill”  as  he  is  moi'e  pojmlarly  known, 
!ias  been  a resident  of  Chimminsville  since  1802.  In  1908  he  starterl 
in  the  tailoring  business  at  1165  Hamilton  Avenue — his  present  loca- 
tion— where  you  will  find  him  at  all  times  with  a most  complete 
stock  of  woolens  and  other  falndcs  of  finest  weaves.  Although 
catering  largely  to  the  young  men,  he  tailors  clothes  just  as 
apj)ropriate  for  the  oldei'  man  who  wishes  to  retain  the  youth- 
in  1 ajrpearance. 


The  Union  Bottling  Works 


The  Union  Bottling  Works,  located  at  Kirhy 
Road  and  Frederick  Avenue  in  the  year  1900. 
Mr.  Joseph  Haunsz,  owner  and  manager  of 
the  business,  hy  his  industry,  soon  built  up  a 
trade  that  demanded  larger  (pmrters.  So 
that  in  1903  he  erected  a large  works  at  the 
Southwest  corner  of  Blue  Rock  and  Delaney 
Streets,  where  he  installed  the  latest  type  of 
machinery. 

Here  the  highest  class  of  carbonated  bever- 
ages— Mineral  Water,  Vichy,  Seltzers,  Soda, 
Lithia,  Ginger  Ale,  and  other  soft  drinks — are 
manufactured.  A large  force  is  employed 
here  to  supply  the  increasing  demands  of  the 
business.  Phone,  Park  1613. 


JSou \ fiiir  “H ist or>  of  (’umniin.sville” 


Hamilton  Transfer  and  Storage  Company 


When  Frank  Hamilton  located  at  3828-80  Spring 
Grove  Avenne  in  1906,  Cnmminsville  received  a first- 
class  transfer  company.  For  twenty-two  years  iVIi'. 
Hamilton  has  Avorked  at  this  hnsiness,  and  today  he 
is  considered  an  expert  packer  and  movei'. 


Stalling  with  only  one  wagon,  Ids  hnsiness  has 
grown  to  such  large  proportions  that  it  necessitates 
the  use  of  five  wagons  every  day.  He  is  also  agent 
for  the  American  Forwarding  Company.  The  hnild- 
ing,  which  is  a.  large  and  spacions  strnctiire,  has  been 


convei'ted  into  a modern  storage  house.  i\lr.  Hamil- 
ton lives  in  part  of  the  Indlding,  ami  the  fact  that 
thei'e  have  been  no  fires  or  accidents  of  any  kind 
vonches  for  its  safety. 

Fi'ank  believes  that  in  oialer  to  do  the  Avork  riglit 


he  must  he  on  tlie  jol);  so  lie  ])ersonally  paidvs  the 
t'nndtnre,  goods,  etc.,  foi*  moving,  storing,  or  ship- 
ping. Promjitncss  and  carefnlnt>ss  are  his  mottoes. 

IMr.  Hamilton  is  a memhei’  of  the  Northsiih'  Hnsi- 
ness ('Inh,  and  an  active  citizen  of  onr  snlnirh. 


>ou>  oiii  r '*  II  inf  or.N  of  < illo** 


The  French  Bros.-Bauer  Company 

This  is  one  of  the  old  establishments  of 
Cincinnati.  The  business  was  begun  in  1847, 
and  has  been  continuously  in  operation  since 
that  time  serving  the  public  of  Cincinnati 
with  milk  and  milk  products. 

From  an  humble  beginning,  the  business 
has  grown  to  one  of  large  proportions  and 
many  ramifications.  In  1910,  the  pi’esent 
style  of  the  business  was  effected  by  a con- 
solidation of  the  Fi-ench  Bros.  Dairy  Com- 
pany and  the  Bauer  Ice  Cream  & Baking 
Company. 

The  company  gets  its  supply  of  milk  from 
farms  within  a radius  of  fifty  miles  of  Ciu- 
cinnali,  and  this  milk  is  shipped  either  direct 
by  the  farmer  to  the  Cincinnati  plant  or  it 
is  hauled  to  one  of  their  many  creameries 
and  centralizing  stations  throughout  this  ter- 
ritory. Upwards  of  twenty-five  of  such  sta- 
tions are  maintained  in  the  best  producing 
and  grazing  sections  of  the  coiintry,  which 
assures  a pure,  wholesome  and  plentiful 
supply  of  fresh  milk  at  all  times.  The 
supply  is  safeguarded  by  a systematic  plan 
of  inspection  and  by  the  extreme  care  and 
perfect  pasteurization  which  it  receives  at 
the  Cincinnati  plant,  before  distribution. 

This  concern  is  represented  in  Cummins- 
ville  by  one  of  its  retail  stores  where  its 
full  line  of  milk,  cream,  butter,  etc.,  is  ob- 
tainable. 

“The  Best’’  Ice  Cream  is  to  be  had  at 
almost  every  confectionery  and  drug  store 
of  any  prominence,  not  only  in  Curnminsville, 
but  in  the  city  proper  and  all  its  suburbs. 


J.  D.  Sollek 


•I.  I).  Sollek  came  to  Cimmiinsville  and 
opened  the  Viaduct  Cigar  Store  at  Knowiton’s 
Coiner  on  February  5,  1912.  Through  his 
courteous  treatment  and  because  of  the  fact 
that  he  at  all  times  tries  to  give  customers 
value  for  their  money,  he  has  met  with  con- 
siderable success,  his  patrons  coming  from 
all  jiarts  of  this  vicinity. 

In  addition  to  carrying  a complete  line  of 
up-to-date  Smokers’  Articijis,  he  conducts  a 
pool  room.  lie  also  carries  a complete  line  of 
periodicals. 


John  Wintz 
4172  Hamilton  Avenue 

Phone,  Park  249 

Df' filer  in 

French  Bros.-Bauer  Ice  Cream  and  Fancy  Candies 
Dennisons  Specialties  and  Party  Novelties 

Orders  taken  for  all  kinds  of 
Frencli  Bros.- Hauer  ('ream 


Mr.  Wintz  has  conducted  a confectionery 
store  and  ice-cream  parlor  at  4172  Hamilton 
Avenue  since  June  22,  1910,  on  which  date 
he  first  became  a resident  of  Curnminsville. 
Mr.  Wintz ’s  store  shows  the  result  of  his 
wide  experience  in  the  confectionery  line, 
he  having  in  former  years  followed  the  same 
line  of  business.  He  has  been  connected  at 
different  times  with  various  others  of  Cincin- 
nati’s industries. 

In  addition  to  the  full  line  of  high-class 
confectionery  carried  by  him,  he  is  a dealer 
in  French  Bros.-Bauer  Ice  Cream,  orders  for 
all  kinds  of  which  can  be  left  at  his  store. 
He  also  carries  a complete  line  of  Dennison’s 
specialties  and  party  novelties.  We  can  as- 
sure his  patrons  of  the  very  best  quality  of 
goods  together  with  first-class  service.  His 
store  is  very  popular  one,  and  the  extent  of 
his  patronage  testifies  to  his  able  manage- 
ment of  his  business. 

]\lr.  Wintz  has  been  a member  of  the  North- 
side  Business  Club  for  several  years,  and 
has  always  been  very  active  in  affairs  per- 
taining to  the  advancement  of  Northside  and 
Curnminsville,  which  is  evidenced  by  his 
very  up-to-date  establishment. 


Sou  veil i r “H  istory 


<f  Cumminsviile” 


August  M.  Wagner 


Perfect  Painting  Company 


Chas.  F.  Leopold 


August  M.  Wagner  takes  this  means  of  in- 
troducing himself  to  the  public,  as  his  ac- 
quaintance during  his  brief  stay  in  Northside 
is  very  limited. 

Twenty  years  ago  his  parents  took  up  their 
residence  on  Fergus  Street,  where  they  en- 
gaged in  the  grocery  business.  After  a few 
years  they  moved  to  Westwood.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1901,  Mr.  Wagner  was  married,  and  re- 
sided in  Northside  for  two  years.  He  then 
moved  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  he  resided 
for  five  years.  Returning  to  Northside,  he 
entered  into  the  upholstering  and  furniture 
remodeling  business  at  1661  Blue  Rock  Street, 
where  he  has  met  with  decided  success. 

Mr.  Wagner’s  experience  in  his  present 
business  dates  back  eighteen  years,  during 
which  time  fourteen  years  were  spent  serv- 
ing the  leading  furniture  establishments  of 
Cincinnati  and  Columbus.  This  prompted  him 
to  enter  into  the  furniture  I'emodeling  busi- 
ness. lie  stands  on  his  record,  and  attributes 
his  success  to  giving  the  public  what  the.v 
pa.v  foi-. 


.4LBEKT  IlERltOLSHEI.MEK 


The  Perfect  Painting  Com})any,  at  3844 
Spring  Grove  Avenue,  is  conducted  and  man- 
aged by  A.  Herbolsheimer.  Cumminsville  is 
lucky  to  have  an  expert  sign  painter  in  its 
midst.  The  well-known  maxim,  “It  pays  to 
advertise,”  is  the  foundation  upon  which  this 
business  is  built.  Everywhere  we  see  signs; 
good  signs  bring  results.  Herbolsheimer 
paints  the  best  signs  in  Cincinnati.  He  has 
been  painting  signs  for  over  fifteen  years, 
and  his  eu.stomers  range  over  the  whole 
State.  Give  him  a call,  and  you  will  find  his 
suggestions  will  help  your  business. 

Al.  has  lived  in  this  suburb  for  twenty-two 
years.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  Cumminsvillian, 
a member  of  the  Northside  Business  Club, 
and  a prominent  Inisiness  man  in  this  com- 
munity. 


The  Cumminsville  IMai’ket,  which  is  con- 
ducted by  Chas.  F.  Leopold  at  4019  Hamilton 
Avenue,  is  the  place  where  delicacies  of 
eveiy  kind  can  be  purchased.  Vegetables  of 
every  variety  fresh  from  the  gai'den,  the  tii*st 
of  the  season  in  everything:  choice  fruits; 
butter,  fresh  from  the  chui-n ; poultiy  dressed 
to  order;  eggs;  cheese,  domestic  and  im- 
ported; lish ; sausages;  game;  oysters,  and  a 
fidl  line  of  all  the  fancy  groceries  make  up 
an  assortment  that  cannot  be  (‘xeelled  in 
Cincinnati. 

Careful  in  his  selection  of  all  ai’ticles  offered 
for  sale,  Mr.  Leopold  is  muibled  to  provide 
the  residents  of  this  subuid)  with  the  choicest 
goods.  Ri'ady  service  and  polite  attention 
given  to  all  customers  has  contributed  to  the 
success  of  this  delicatessen. 

l\lr.  Leopold  is  a promiiumt  eiti/eu  of  this 
ward;  a member  of  the*  Noi'thsidi'  Business 
('lull,  and  a l)ooster  foi‘  a l)ctter  and  greater 
( 'umminsville. 


Sou\  «*iiir  *•  II  i**t  or>  of  viMo**' 


Arnold  Holthaus 


Cinciimati  lias  always  been  the  center  of 
art  and  musical  culture,  and  its  fame  has  ex- 
tended all  over  the  woi-ld.  Undei’  its  benefi- 
cent intiuenees  many  young  men  have  reached 
the  pinnacle  of  fame  and  fortune,  among  them, 
Arnold  Holthaus,  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
Young  Arnold  Holthaus  is  a painter  of  the 
highest  class,  and  has  achieved  distinction  in 
art  circles  hei'e  and  elsewhei'e  as  one  of  tin- 
foremost  jiortrait,  landscape,  still-life,  and 
pastel  artists.  Some  of  his  paintings  have 
lieen  exhibited  and  commanded  the  attention  of 
art  lovers  everywhere,  of  which  “The  Passing 
Shower"  is  jierhaps  his  masterpiece. 

i\lr.  Holthaus  excels  as  a painter  of  still-life;  and  only  I'ecently 
he  painted  two  pictures — one  for  the  11.  H.  iMeyer  Packing  Company, 
and  the  other  for  the  Dorsel  (Seal  of  Kentucky)  Flour  Company — 
which  ha\e  caused  thousands  of  jieojde  to  stop  to  admire  them  while 
on  exhibition  in  the  stoi-es  of  the  dos.  R.  Peebles  Sons  Company  on 
(loveimment  Sipiare  and  Peebles’  Cornei-.  They  are  masterpieces  of 
detail  and  fineness  of  etfect  ami  color;  and  although  intended  foi- 
advertising  ]uiri)oses,  are  s])lendid  dining  room  subjects. 

Young  Arnold  Holthaus  began  veiy  early  in  life  to  manifest 
unusual  ability  as  an  artist ; and  his  father,  the  late  Gustav  Holthaus, 
who  Avas  also  an  ai'tist  of  gi-eat  ability  and  reputation,  at  once  helped 
young  Arnold  to  cultivate  and  develope  into  an  artist  second  to  none. 
Arnold  is,  strictly  speaking,  a Cincinnati  product,  having  been  born 
in  this  city,  June  lb,  1874;  and  he  takes  great  pride  in  the  fact  that 
Cincinnati  leads  as  an  art  center.  His  studio  is  located  at  1(19  \Yest 
Ninth  Street,  Avhere  he  is  ahvays  glad  to  meet  his  friends  and  shoAv 
them  some  of  his  masterly  paintings.  We  take  special  pilde  in  recom- 
mending him  to  the  public  as  an  artist  of  merit  and  a gentleman  of 
culture  and  retinement.  (Mr.  Holthaus  lives  at  1647  Hoffner  Street. 


Souvenir  “History  of  (’ummili-' ville” 


1863 


1914 


Fifty  -one  Years  of  T^rogress 

The  George  Grueninger  Company 

Hardware  - Stoves  - Tinware  - Queensware 

Corner  Spring  Grove  and  Colerain  Avenues 


George  Grueninger  came  to  Cincinnati  from  New 
York  City,  AAdiere  he  had  been  Amry  successful  in  the 
hardware  business.  He  located  in  Cnmminsville  fifty- 
one  years  ago,  establishing  a small  store  on  Colerain 
Avenue  until  he  could  find  more  suitalile  quarters. 
The  present  business  site  Avas  purchased  in  1865. 
Through  efficiency  and  painstaking  effort  to  please, 
he  and  his  family  aaJio  succeeded  him  have  Avon  the 
confidence  and  patronage  of  an  appreciative  com- 
munity. George  Grueninger  tlied  in  1891.  The  cele- 
bration last  year,  in  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  business,  Avas  a unitpie  and  inter- 
esting event  in  Cumminsville  business  annals. 


k 


William  J.  Todd 


William  J.  Todd  was  born  in  ( biniminsville.  His  fathei-,  Samuel 
Todd,  was  born  in  Carthage,  and  his  motho!-,  Anna  Todd,  in  Germany 
Having  been  in  Cumminsville  from  the  time  of  his  l)irtli,  William 
J.  naturally  secured  his  early  education  in  the  sturdy  public  schools 
of  our  suburb  along  with  others  of  our  corps  of  successful  business 
men,  all  of  whom  wei-e  taken  through  school  when  the  rod  was.  the 
principal  scholastic  imple- 
ment. Latei"  Mr.  Todd 
started  his  business  career 
as  clerk  for  Ira  D.  Wash- 
burn, with  whom  he 
served  foi-  fifteen  yeai's. 

]\lr.  Tood  succeeded  l\Ir, 

W^ashbui’ii  in  the  owner- 
shi])  of  the  business  in 
19(10,  and  since  that  time 
has  maintained  its  foi'mei- 
clientele  by  the  same  care 
ful,  artistic  Avoi-k  and  liigli 
quality  of  mateiials  chai-- 
acterizing  the  former  man- 
agement, and,  better  than 
that,  has  inci'eased  tlie 
scope  of  intiuenee  of  tlie 
business  until  today  he 
serves  the  peo]de  from  all 
parts  of  Cincinnati  and 
its  suburbs. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  sound  (piality  is  the  best  foundation  upon 
which  to  build  a successful  business,  and  that  next  to  that  comes 
square  dealing,  knowledge  of  the  business,  initiative,  and  other  fac- 
tors. Mr.  Todd  being  a descendant  of  the  early  settlers  in  Boston, 
in  Pilgrim  days,  began  business  with  the  New  England  idea  of  doing 
things  right  or  not  at  all,  and  this  slogan  will  win  foi'  any  one 
even  as  it  has  won  for  the  Todd  business. 


In  the  iJeriodic  br'ujhfen-u p campaigns  in  the  northern  section 
of  our  city  no  one  takes  a moi-e  important  part  than  the  only  busi- 
ness in  Cincinnati  specializing  in  wall  j'apers,  paints,  decorators' 
supplies  and  window  glass.  This  combination  means  a bright  new 
surface,  both  within  and  without,  and  when  used  intelligently  gives 
to  the  house  oi'  business  place  an  appearance  that  is  most  pleasing 

to  tin-  most  artistic  tastes. 

A bi'ight  home  or  a 
bright  office  or  business 
]dace  gives  to  life  a tang 
of  satisfaction,  and  adds 
to  one's  enjoyment  of 
suirounding  things,  aiul, 
best  of  all.  by  preserv- 
ing the  surfaces  that  have 
been  ilecorated.  adds  years 
to  th("  life  of  the  home 
or  business  building.  From 
the  multijilicity  of  ele- 
ments used  in  this  line  of 
woi'k  it  would  seem  that 
to  hav(‘  full  command  of 
the  entire  business  of  dec- 
oi'ating  one  must  be  some- 
what of  an  artist's  cata- 
logue. The  extra  value  at- 
tached to  a job  because 
it  was  done  by  'Podd  in- 
dicates a full  command  of  the  artistic  as  well  as  of  the  material. 

Mr.  Todd  is  a boost(“r  for  Cumminsville,  and  is  always  lined 
up  foi’  anything  that  will  benetit  Cumminsville  as  a whole,  in- 
(duding  the  Northsidt*  Business  Club,  of  which  he  has  betm  an  en- 
thusiastic member  from  its  inception.  His  j)lace  of  Itusiiit'ss.  well 
known  to  evei’y  one,  is  at  the  comm’  of  Hamilton  .\venue  and 
C.  11.  I).  crossing. 


>oin  «*ni  r *’  II  i'*t  or>  of  Cumniinsx  iUo' 


L.  E.  Keller  & Company 

We  take  jtleasure  at  this  time  and  in  this 
manner  in  exi)ressing:  our  deep  sense  of  ap- 
preciation and  of  gratitude  to  all  who  have 
extended  their  patronage  to  our  fiian  during 
these  many  years,  and  promise  to  continue,  as 
in  the  past,  to  do  our  iitmost  to  deserve  a 
continuance  of  the  patronage  and  the  good 
will  of  our  neighbors  and  our  friends. 

We  are  fully  equipped  for  constructing 
all  kinds  of  cornices,  skylights,  tin,  slate, 
and  tile  roofing  in  all  tlieii*  branches,  employ- 
ing only  first-class  mechanics  and  guaran- 
teeing all  our  work  for  one  year  after  com- 
pletion. 

Jn  the  year  1)^7!)  the  building  was  erected 
in  which  the  hardware  and  roofing  business 
that  was  begun  (ty  L.  E.  Keller  & Co.  has 
since  then  had  its  home.  In  1890  Mr.  C.  J. 
Keller  became  a member  of  the  finn.  The 
business  has  always  been  conducted  with 
fidelity  to  the  best  interests  of  its  patrons, 
for  its  aim  has  always  been  to  deal  so  fairly 
with  those  who  had  business  dealings  with 
the  firm  that  its  work  should  be  its  best 
recommendation,  for  only  in  that  way  can 
a business  live  and  continue  to  serve  the 
same  people  year  after  year. 


Frank  Fischer 


Frank  Fischer,  born  in  Baden,  Germany, 
emigrated  to  America,  and  settled  in  Cincin- 
nati, June  12,  1888.  He  secured  employment 
with  a wholesale  butcher,  for  whom  he 
worked  for  three  years. 

On  July  25,  1891,  he  embarked  in  business 
for  himself,  opening  a retail  meat  store  on 
Dudley  Street,  where  he  continued  success- 
fully for  about  seven  years.  On  January  2, 
1898,  he  purchased  the  property  of  Mr.  Mike 
Gi-ouh  at  the  corner  of  Elmore  and  Borden 
Streets,  where  he  has  since  carried  on  the 
business  of  a daily  meat  market  and  grocery. 

Mr.  Fischer  is  assisted  in  his  business  by 
his  son,  both  of  them  being  well  known  in 
( bimminsville.  "I'liey  are  very  attentive  to 
ihe  most  minute  details  of  their  business,  and 
try  to  give  their  patrons  at  all  times  the 
best  of  goods  and  prompt  service. 


J.  A.  Schneider  & Company 

This  firm  was  established  in  1875,  by 
Charles  and  John  A.  Schneider,  and  con- 
tinued until  1879,  under  the  name  of  Schnei- 
der Brothers.  In  1879  the  father  of  Charles 
and  John  A.  Schneider  entered  the  firm,  but 
retired  after  a few  years,  when  Gustave 
Schneider,  a brother  secured  an  interest  in 
the  business  which  he  maintained  until  his 
death,  when  George  W.  Schneider  became 
a partner  and  continued  as  one  of  the  firm 
for  seven  years,  after  which  he  withdrew 
from  the  partnership,  leaving  J.  A.  Schneider 
the  sole  owner.  In  1899  W.  B.  Eckerle  en- 
tered into  the  partnership  with  J.  A.  Schnei- 
der, and  the  l)usiness  has  continued  up  to  the 
present  date  under  that  partnership  arrange- 
ment. They  have  made  a business  of  the 
manufacture  of  carriages  and  spring  wagons, 
and  enjoy  the  confidence  of  all  who  have 
had  dealings  with  them.  They  are  both 
members  of  the  North  Side  Business  Club, 
and  have  always  been  very  active  in  the 
affairs  of  Cumminsville. 


Souvenir  “Hihtor.v  of  Cumminj^ville” 


Wm.  L.  Fehrman 

Wm.  L.  Fehrman  is  tlie  son  of  Henry 
Fehrman,  one  of  the  old  pioneers  of  this 
community.  Henry  Fehrman  came  to  America, 
when  he  was  six  years  of  age,  and  settled  in 
Cumminsville  forty-one  years  ago,  being  em- 
ployed in  the  rope-walk  which  was  located 
■on  Dreman  Avenue. 

He  then  started  a bakery  on  Spring  Grove 
Avenue,  south  of  Elmore  Street,  where  he 
was  quite  successful.  About  twenty  years 
ago  he  built  the  house  at  the  corner  of  Elmore 
Street  and  Spring  Grove  Avenue,  in  which 
building  the  bakery  is  still  located. 

In  19F2  he  transferred  the  business  to  his 
son,  Wm.  L.,  who  is  successfully  following  the 
footsteps  of  his  father.  The  father  is  still 
working  with  the  son,  and  is  active  in  the 
affairs  of  the  firm. 

Henry  Fehrman  has  always  taken  an  active 
interest  in  all  civic  atfaii's  of  the  community, 
and  has  always  looked  to  the  betterment  of 
Oumminsville.  Wm.  L.  Fehnnan  is  an  active 
member  of  the  Noidhside  Business  Club,  and 
is  always  willing  to  lend  any  assistance  which 
is  for  the  progi-css  of  Cumminsville. 


Hotel  Washburn 


The  Hotel  Waslil)urn  began  to  do  things 
very  early  in  its  history,  and  has  continued 
to  be  an  active  force  in  our  suburl)  ever  since. 
This  well-known  house  is  an  old  land  mark, 
having  been  erected  and  occupied  as  a hotel 
since  1889.  Miss  Anna  Washburn  and  her 
sister,  Alice  C.  Washburn,  managed  and  opei‘- 
ated  the  hotel  for  many  years. 

After  the  death  of  IMiss  Anna  Washburn, 
four  years  ago,  the  business  lias  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  IMrs.  Alice  Washburn  Kelley, 
who  has  added  to  the  building.  i\Iany 
modern  impi'ovements  have  been  made,  keep- 
ing in  view  the  wide  influence  of  the  houst* 
and  the  comfort  of  its  patrons,  at  all  tinu's 
sei’ving  the  very  best.  Our  citizims  well  re- 
member those  famous  "Washbuin  House 
Pies.” 


Northside  Coal  and  Supply  Co. 

The  Northside  Coal  and  Supply  Company, 
tlealers  in  coal,  sand,  gravel,  cement,  sewer 
pipe,  and  other  supplies,  has  its  office  and 
commodious  yard  at  the  intersection  of  the 
O.  H.  & I).  R.  R.  tracks  and  Blue  Rock  Street. 

For  about  ten  years  this  firm  has  been  ably 
conducted  by  .lohn  •).  Weiss.  As  its  yards 
are  situated  in  the  center  of  our  community, 
also  ad.ioining  the  C.  II.  & I).  R.  R..,  it  en,joys 
special  advantages,  the  benetit  of  which  it 
gives  to  its  customers,  large  or  small,  in 
([uick  service.  Its  trade  extends  all  over 
Cincinnati.  The  public  schools  and  other 
municipal  buildings  of  our  subui'b  are  .sup- 
plied with  coal  by  this  conceni.  Situated 
near  the  factory  district  of  Cumminsville.  it 
is  enabled  to  give  them  tin*  best  of  scuwiee 
in  a high  (juality  of  steam,  coal. 

i\(r.  Wei.ss  has  built  up  a large  trade  with 
])ri\-ate  families  by  reason  of  his  courteous 
treatment  and  the  high  (piality  of  his  coal. 
Coidractors  throughout  our  vicinity  are  well 
ac(piainted  with  the  fair  methods  of  this 
firm.  ]\Ii’.  AVeiss  is  an  enei’getic  member  of 
the  Xoi’thside  Business  Chd).  ami  an  active 
worker  foi-  oiu-  sid)urb. 


Son  \ onir  *'  II  isf  or>  of  ('iimnii  ns>  I Hi*" 


John  Korkes 


•lohn  Koi'kes,  or  “ Korkes  the  Tailoi' ” as  he  is  best  known,  was  raised  and  educated  in 
the  west  eiul  of  the  city,  and  started  in  the  tailoring  Inisiness  in  1S90.  He  moved  to 
(hiinminsville  in  April,  1908,  in  his  pi-esent  location,  at  4016  Hamilton  Avenue.  He  at  once 
endeai-ed  himself  to  the  people  of  this  comnmnity ; and  after  being  in  this  community  only 
one  year,  it  was  necessary  foi’  him  to  remodel  and  enlarge  his  store  and  put  in  new  fixtures. 
His  progressiveness  has  lieen  shown  in  a numi)er  of  ways,  he  being  among  the  fii'st  to  use 
the  large  exterior  electi'ic  illuminating  sign.  He  has  made  a specialty  of  .$15  suits  and 
overcoats;  and  one  is  always  pleased  because  he  has  at  all  times  a large  stock  of  woolens 
on  hand.  The  demand  for  popular-priced  garments  was  so  great  that  he  was  compelled  to 
add  a complete  line  of  .$18  to  $35  garments. 

i\Ir.  Korkes,  in  the  six  years  he  has  been  in  this  community,  has  been  a very  valu- 
able asset.  His  fair  methods  and  honest  business  tactics  are  known  to  all,  and  his  patron- 
age is  rapidly  growing.. 

i\Ir.  Korkes  is  an  active  member  of  the  Northside  Business  Club,  and  a member  of  a 
number  of  frateral  organizations,  and  is  active  in  all  things  that  benefit  the  community. 


Win  L.  Kemper 

Win.  L.  Kemper,  one  of  our  thriving  busi- 
ness men  of  (fumminsville,  was  born  in  Cin- 
cinnati, December  6,  1876.  W^hen  he  was  five 
years  of  age  his  parents  located  in  Cummins- 
ville,  at  3611  Roll  Avenue,  where  they  still 
reside.  William  passed  through  the  public 
schools  of  this  community.  He  went  to 
Knowlton  Street  School  until  he  was  ten 
years  of  age,  and  then  had  to  go  to  the  old 
Kirby  Road  School,  which  was  then  the  inter- 
mediate department.  He  is  well  remembered 
by  all  his  former  teachers  for  his  interest 
and  intelligence  which  he  displayed  while  at 
school. 

He  decided  to  become  a plumber,  and  be- 
came an  apprentice  to  Win.  J.  Gibson,  of 
f'incinnati.  After  he  became  a journeyman 
plumber,  he  remained  with  this  firm  for  ten 
years.  He  then  found  that  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  locate  in  his  own  community,  and 
he  came  to  Cumminsville  in  April  of  1903. 
His  shop  was  located,  and  still  is,  at  3802 
.Spring  Grove  Avenue. 

]\Ir.  Kemper  is  known  as  a conscientious 
Avorker,  and  his  jobs  and  work  in  plumbing 
that  he  has  done  in  Cumminsville  speak  for 
themselves.  His  business  is  growing  rapidly, 
and  everybody  Avho  has  ever  had  to  have  any 
plumbing  work  done  is  always  Avilling  to  go 
back,  because  be  knows  he  ivill  get  a good 
job  done. 


Souvenir  “History  of  C'liniminsville” 


The  Fred  Clos  General  Store 
Colerain  and  Elmore 


Mr.  Clos  came  to  Cincinnati  in  1904. 
Earlier  he  was  a farmer  in  Kentucky.  His 
principal  ambition  was  to  enter  the  store 
business ; and  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Cin- 
cinnati for  good,  he  entered  the  employment 
of  several  large  stores  in  order  to  secure 
store  training. 

In  1909  he  bought  the  store  located  at 
the  southwest  corner  of  Colerain  Avenue  and 
Elmore  Street.  After  several  years  with  this 
store,  his  business  increased  to  such  a large 
(xtent  that  he  found  it  necessaiy  to  locate 
in  larger  (piarters.  About  this  time  the 
store  on  the  northwest  corner  of  the  same 
streets  became  vacant,  and  he  secured  the 
<|uarters  and  moved  his  store. 

Mr.  Clos  handles  most  everything  that  is 
handled  by  general  stoi-es,  and  this  includes 
many  items  that  are  handled  by  stores  having 
a special  classitieation  and  a.  great  many  ex- 
clusive items.  A hurried  examination  of  his 
stock  discloses  the  ])resence  of  groceries, 
candies,  cigars  and  tobacco,  men ’s  wear,  ladies’ 
wear,  and  an  innumerable  list  of  other  itcuns, 
all  of  which  are  arranged  for  easy  inspi'ction. 


Peter  Buschmann 

Mr.  Buschmann  is  one  of  Cumminsville ’s  oldest  and  most  pro- 
gressive business  men.  Having  first  started  in  business  as  a retail 
shoe  dealer  October  3,  1893,  he  has,  through  his  ability  to  hustle, 
built  up  a business  which  is  a credit  to  the  community  and  an 
object  of  pride  to  all  of  us  who  have  the  interests  of  Cnmminsville 
at  heart.  i\Ir.  Buschmann  has  lived  in  our  community  for  over 
twenty  years,  and  we  feel  that  the  progress  that  has  been  shown 
in  Cumminsville  is  due  largely  to  men  of  his  type  who  know  how 
to  hustle.  Mr.  Buschmann  has  a store  at  3941  Spring  Grove  Ave 
nue,  and  has  a reputation  foi-  giving  the  best  jicssible  values  for 
the  least  money,  and  we  feel  that  the  peojjle  of  our  community  will 
not  be  amiss  by  pati'onizing  him  at  every  opportunity.  The  activi' 
interest  shown  in  all  local  improvements,  the  numbei-  of  yeai-s  spent 
in  our  community,  and  the  energy  Mr.  Buschmann  has  shown  in 
building  uj)  his  business  ai-e  the  (pialities  that  have  made  Cum- 
minsville one  of  the  foi'emost  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  through 
which  some  of  us  who  have  only  recently  become  residents  of  Cum- 
minsville have  been  particularly  blest.  i\lr.  Buschmann  is  now,  and 
has  been  foi'  a number  of  years,  one  ol‘  the  most  active  members  of 
the  Noi-thside  Business  Chd),  and  has  always  been  found  i'ead.\' 
to  use  Ills  best  effoi'ts  towards  the  improvement  of  our  sid)urb. 


Nouronir  of  <'iiininins\ illo'* 


.1.  FRANK  DAVIS 


CARL  W.  SIEHL 


IRON  FENCE 


WIRE  FENCE 


OAK  PICKET  FENCE 


The  Davis  & Siehl  Company 

Light  Iron  Work  of  all  kinds 


This  Imsiuess  was  founded  in  1882,  by  Mr.  Davis,  at  Dunlap,  Ohio. 

In  1889  the  business  was  moved  to  Cumminsville,  and  in  1892  was  styled 
Davis  Fencing  Co.  and  continued  under  this  name  until  1903  when  Mr.  C.  Fred 
i^iehl  entered  the  business  and  the  partnership  of  Davis  & Siehl  was  established, 
the  owners  lieing  Mr.  •).  Frank  Davis  and  Mr.  C.  Fred  Siehl. 

In  1911  the  business  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Ohio  as  “The 
Davis  & Siehl  Company,’’  the  men  whose  pictures  appear  here  being  the  present 
stockholders,  all  actively  engaged  in  the  business. 

General  iron  work  and  wire  work  of  all  kinds  are  engaged  in,  though  the 
specialty  is  fencing  of  all  kinds.  The  principal  business  is  done  in  Hamilton 
County,  though  some  of  its  products  are  shipped  all  over  the  country  and 
abroad. 


C.  FRED  SIEHE 
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Suburban  Printing  Company 

H.  W.  McKEE,  ‘PwprietoT 

4170  Hamilton  Avenue  Telephone,  Park  1470 

The  Sul)url)an  Printing  Company  opened  for  business  in  September, 
1912,  with  a small  10x15  press,  and  has  grown  until  at  the  present 
date  can  pi’int  anything  up  to  24  x 34.  Prompt  service,  combined  with 
courtesy  and  fair  treatment,  are  always  to  he  found  at  this  office,  while 
to  the  quality  of  their  printing  any  of  their  customers  will  attest. 
Mr.  McKee  (the  head  of  the  concern)  is  one  of  the  younger  set 
of  business  men  of  Northside,  and  his  close  attention  to  business 
and  care  in  details  has  won  for  the  concern  many  friends  and 
customers.  He  is  an  ardent  worker  for  the  good  of  the  community 
and  a valued  and  patriotic  citizen.  He  uses  in  his  business  a 
motto  that  well  exemplifies  the  quality  of  their  work — “We  Never 
Disappoint.” 


William  Harrell 


l\Ir.  William  Harrell,  after  serving  many 
years  with  the  Devere  Electric  Company,  and 
later  with  W.  G.  Reutei-,  established  himself 
in  the  electrical  business  in  Cumminsville. 
He  specializes  in  all  kinds  of  electrical  work. 
Quality  and  workmanshi]i  guaranteed. 

He  is  one  of  the  euei'getic  citizens  of  our 
subui-b,  takiiig  an  active  ]>art  in  all  civic 
affairs.  He  is  also  a prominent  membei-  of 
the  Northside  Pusint'ss  (’lub. 

If  you  have  anything  in  eh'ctrical  work  to 
)be  done,  large  or  small.  giv(‘  him  a trial. 
Ilis  residence  is  at  1(i22  Dhonau  Sti-eet. 
Phone,  Park  1571-V. 


Sou\ <*nir  **ll Nt or>  of 


•].  Flyiiii,  pioprietoi-  of  tlie  ( ’uimninsville  & Cincinnati 
Expj'ess,  was  l)orn  at  Third  and  i\Iill  Streets,  Cincinnati.  Ilis 
inothci'  died  while  he  was  still  a mere  youth,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary for  him  to  go  forth  into  the  woi'ld  on  his  own  initiative. 
At  the  ag'e  of  Ki  he  became  a solicitor  for  a ('hicago  tirm. 
Later,  at  the  close  of  the  Spanish-Ameidcan  War,  he  enlisted  in 
the  lb  S.  Navy,  throngh  the  reerniting  station  at  Chicago.  While  in 
the  navy  he  served  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Dixie,  Columbia,  Puritan,  Dol- 
phin, Hancock  and  Alabama.  His  ratings  Avei'e  Landsman.  Ordinary 
Seaman,  Yeoman,  Secand  and  First-Class  Assistant  and  Acting 
t'hief  Commissary  Stewai'd,  and  in  addition  to  this  he  also  had 
ratings  of  Canteen  Yeoman  and  Ship’s  Photographer. 

The  Navy  Depaidment  chose  fifteen  men  to  rejjresent  the 
Department  at  the  residence  of  IMiss  Helen  IMiller  Gould,  in  recog- 
nition of  her  ])hilanthropic  work,  notably  the  .^1, 500, 000  Y.  IM.  C.  A. 
Imilding,  Sands  Street,  Bi'ooklyn,  N.  Y.  IMike  was  honoi-ed  in  this 
list.  While  on  the  battleship  Alai)ama  he  served  on  the  thirteen- 
inch  guns  that  were  destroyed  by  the  ex])losion  in  both  rifles. 
No  lives  were  lo.st  at  this  time.  When  his  term  of  enlistment 
expired  l\lr.  Flynn  was  in  foreign  Avaters,  and  consequently  he  Avas 
not  discharged  until  August  81,  1904. 
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Flynn 


In.  the  spring  of  1905  he  came  to  Cummiiisville  a total  stranger 
to  every  one.  While  in  Cnniminsville  he  saAV  the  necessity  for  a j 
first-class  express  and  package  service  betAAumn  Cincinnati  and  its  j 
northeni  suburbs.  When  he  began  this  service  he  made  tAvo  trips  | 
daily  to  the  city  and  return,  using  tAvo  horses.  When  the  Pai'cel  j 
Post  entered  the  fiekl  he  had  Avagon  service  both  directions  every 
hou)-.  At  the  present  time  his  ecpiipment  numbers  four  motor 

trucks  capable  of  carrying  three  to  seven  tons.  In  addition  to 

this  these  trucks  are  capable  of  hauling  trailers  Avith  th©  same 
capacity.  For  short  hauls  and  package  service  he  has  five  Avagons.  | 
He  is  sloAvly  replacing  his  Avagons  AAuth  motor  trucks,  Avhich  are  | 
better  constituted  for  day  and  night  service. 

Flynn  service  means  sure  and  certain  service.  Through 
strikes,  floods,  panics,  snoAvstoi-ms  and  ofher  disfurbances  the  Flynn 
service  remained  like  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  ahvays  ready  for  the 
test.  l\Jr.  Flynn  has  made  the  remarkable  record  of  not  missing  one 

day  in  ten  years  fi-om  his  business.  In  addition  to  the  express  ser- 

vice l\Ir.  Flynn  is  noAV  acting  braiich  manager  for  J.  J.  Sullivan  & 

Co.,  fiuieral  directors.  l\Iotor  amlmlance  service  and  carriage  ser- 
vice for  Aveddings  and  parties  are  also  part  of  the  facilities  of  the 
above  firm.  Mike  Avas  a member  of  the  North  Side  Business  Club 
at  its  beginning,  and  is  an  enthusiastic  Avorker  for  Bigger  and  Better 
Cumminsville.  His  place  of  business  is  at  1714-16  Blue  Rock  Street. 
Telephones,  Park  160-161. 


dr^ftinga.  Nnrtijat&pra  I 

i’ON  the  happy  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the 
Ludlow  Avenue  Viaduct,  The  Bell  TeleiDhone 
Company  extends  heartiest  congratulations  to  all 
the  good  people  of  Northside. 

it  wasn’t  so  long  ago  that  we  were  in  the 
happy  business  of  dedicating  our  new  building  in  Northside 
— Jb\KK  PlxciiANGE— and  we  have  just  moved  into  the  new 
Telephone  Building  at  the  corner  of  East  PAurtli  and 
Hammond  kStreets. 

Northside  is  wide  awake  and  up-to-date,  and  you  know 
it  is  part  of  the  imperative  equijunent  of  every  live  wire  to 
be  telephoned. 

Let  Contract  Department — IMain  4900 — tell  you  of  our 
plan  to  install  Telephone  Service  in  every  IModern  Home. 


THE  BELL  TELEPHONE  CO 

225  East  Fourth  Street,  Corner  Hammond 


L.  C.  Buente 

Mr.  Buente  has  been  in  the  stone  business 
practically  all  his  life.  His  father,  avIio  was 
also  in  the  stone  business,  located  at  Four- 
teenth Street  and  the  Canal  in  1858,  where 
he  carried  on  his  business  until  1870..  He 
then  moved  to  Spring  Grove  and  Harrison 
Avenues.  In  1884  51  r.  Buente  Sr.  died,  and 
the  business  was  then  taken  care  of  by  the 
pu’esent  L.  C.  Buente.  In  1898  he  moved  the 
business  to  its  present  location,  at  8656 
Spring  Grove  Avenue,  where  it  is  known  as 
the  Phoenix  Stone  Yard. 

51r.  Buente  is  one  of  Cumminsville's  well- 
known  citizens;  and  fully  90  percent  of  the 
stone  work  of  all  the  buildings  in  Cummius- 
ville  has  been  done  by  him.  He  is  a very 
active  member  of  the  Northside  Business 
Club,  and  is  always  willing  to  assist  in  any- 
thing which  might  be  of  benebt  to  this  end 
of  the  town.  He  resides  at  485.8  Hamilton 
Avenue. 
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The  Provident  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company 


LEO  J.  VAN  LAHR,  Vice-Pres. 

E.  W.  JEWELL.  Vice-Pres. 

JULIUS  A.  REIF,  Ass’t  Sec.  and  Treas. 

A Splendid  Record  of  Progress  and 
Continuous  Growth 


Ever  since  Eeltruary  9,  1901,  when  Tlie 
Provident  Savings  Bank  & Trust  Co.  tirst 
opened  for  ])usiness  in  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building,  cornei'  Fourth  and  Vine 
Streets,  this  institution  has  ])eeu  notable  for 
its  record  of  steady,  consistent  growth. 

In  1909,  having  outgrown  its  original  bank- 
ing rooms,  the  bank  erected  its  own  building 
at  the  southeast  coiaier  of  Seventh  and  Vine 
Streets,  and  in  September  of  that  year  moved 
into  commodious  (juarters  occupying  the  main 
floor  of  this  building.  The  upper  floors  are 
devoted  to  offices. 

The  success  of  this  bank  is  shown  by  the 
growth  of  its  individual  deposits  from  less 
than  one  million  dollars  in  October,  1902, 
to  .'}i8,913,589.38  in  June,  1914.  In  the  three 
months  of  April,  May  and  June,  this  year, 
the  gain  in  deposits  amounted  to  over  $700,- 
000,000. 

The  Provident’s  great  strength  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  it  has  the  largest  paid-in 
capital  of  any  savings  bank  in  Cincinnati, 
$1,400,000.00,  and  a surplus  fund  of  $1,000,- 
000.00  for  the  additional  protection  of  its 
depositors.  The  resources  are  close  to  twelve 
million  dollars. 

In  addition  to  the  savings,  general  banking, 
trust  and  bond  departments,  this  bank  con- 


B.  H.  KROGER,  President 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $2,400,000.00 
Assets,  Nearly  $12,000,000.00 


.M.VIN  OFFK  K,  I'KOVIDENT  BANK  BFIFDING 
S.  E.  Corner  Seventh  aiul  Vine  Streets 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


J.  E.  HODGE,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

HARRY  WEHMER,  Ass’t  Sec.  and  Treas. 

L.  H.  BILL,  Ass’t  Sec.  and  Treas. 

ducts  a complete  real  estate  department.  It 
also  has  the  strongest  safe  deposit  vaults  in 
Ohio. 

For  the  convenience  of  its  suburban  patrons, 
the  Provident  has  four  branch  banks — 4126 
Hamilton  Avenue,  Northside;  corner  Melrose 
and  McMillan,  Walnut  Hills;  corner  Eighth 
and  Freeman ; and  3530  Warsaw  Avenue,  Price 
Hill. 


NORTHSIDE  BRANCH 

4126  Hamilton  Avenue 
Under  the  Management  of  Henry  Dickmeier 


Mr.  Henry  Dickmeier,  who  has  charge  of 
the  Northside  branch  at  4126  Hamilton  Ave- 
nue, is  one  of  the  best-known  business  men 
in  this  part  of  the  city.  He  is  assisted  by 
Miss  Mae  R.  Hanlon  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Rear- 
don, both  popular  Northside  young  ladies, 
whose  efficient  service  under  Mr.  Dickmeier ’s 
able  management  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  success  of  the  Northside  branch. 

The  officials  of  The  Provident  Savings  Bank 
& Trust  Co.  appreciatively  attribute  a great 
measure  of  its  success  to  the  loyalty  of  the 
thousands  of  depositors  who,  by  personally 
recommending  to  their  friends  the  bank’s 
splendid  facilities  and  service,  have  done 
much  to  .stimulate  its  remarkable  growth. 
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